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Inter Ripam et Mersham* 


HE land between the Ribble and the Mersey, ‘inter Ripam et 

Mersham ’, had varied and tumultuous fortunes in late Saxon 
times. It bordered on Mercia, Northumbria, and Cumberland, 
and lay in the way of battle and conquest. It had been conquered 
from Northumbria in 923 by King Edward and added to Mercia 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Lichfield.2 By the time 
of Edward the Confessor it was part of the royal demesne, a solid 
block of territory, out of which six administrative districts had 
been formed called hundreds, each one centred in a royal estate 
or manor bearing the name of the hundred itself. Capital manor 
and hundred indeed were so completely identified that Domesday 
refers, for instance, to Salford manor in Salford hundred as ‘ hoc 
manerium vel hundredum’.® Of the six, ‘ Derby’ is recorded 
first in Domesday, all its customs being given in more than 
ordinary detail, partly no doubt because the customs of the other 
five, ‘Newton’, ‘ Warrington’, ‘ Blackburn’, ‘Salford’, and 
‘Leyland ’, followed closely the pattern of ‘Derby’; and perhaps 
partly because such customs were somewhat unusual, having 
risen out of the fortunes of the locality and distinguishing it to 
this extent from other regions of England. It had been Danish 
territory. Danish custom therefore persisted, though Saxon 
custom was superimposed. An older, fairly large class of freemen, 
freer it may be than they would have been in southern England, 
continued to live and hold farms or manors through the time of 
King Edward the Confessor. They were his thegns or drengs or 
radmen or freemen, some minor distinction in services being 
perhaps indicated in the name.* Their farms had been measured 
in carucates as against the ‘hide’ of the south. Yet some time 
after the Saxon conquest the ‘ hide’ was grafted upon the land, 


1 D. B. 269b. 2 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Rolls Series, i. 196. .5 D. B. 270. 
* Trans. Lanc. and Chesh. Antig. Soc., vol. xvi, 1898, ‘ Notes on Domesday Survey 
of Land between the Ribble and Mersey ’, by W. Farrer. 
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six carucates making one hide,’ the hide in this case representing 
a fiscal measure in Saxon taxation. Each free landholder gave 
services to the king, and in particular paid him a due according 
to the number of carucates he held. The other services are 
attendance at the shire and hundred courts, the payment of 
fines for offences, work in the king’s fields or forests or at 
his hall. All these are noted in the Domesday Survey. I shall 
hope to show how, despite the Danish past and custom, likeness 
existed between the ‘Six Hundreds’ and other hundreds in 
England. 

For the purposes of this article the most important of the Derby 
customs is the geld of two ores of pennies rendered by the freemen 
from every carucate of land.2 Every manor paid it to the capital 
manor,the king’s station. Asaresult it was an integnal part of the 
royal ferm or render of Derby.* The ferm (a recognized name for 
the renders of royal estates) was therefore a hundred ferm, in that it 
was made up not only of the returns from the royal estate itself 
but included as well the ‘ geldum carucatarum’ and other variable 
dues from all outlying carucates in the hundred. The carucate- 
geld appears to be the main fixed item in the hundred ferm, the 
only tax accounted for in it. It seems to be equal in importance 
as a public tax with the hundred jurisdiction, another significant 
obligation of a public kind resting upon freemen of the hundred. 
Only fifteen manors in all had been freed of the geld, and care was 
taken to record the exception. The thegns who had held eleven 
of the manors, making three hides, had been freed of the payment 
by King Edward. It was a geld on freemen paid to the king, 
who, whatever customs he might exact from them by virtue of 
being their royal landlord, held them to this as their king. They 
were subject to his taxation as they were to his jurisdiction unless 
released by him. Throughout Domesday ‘ geld’ is used in this 
sense, a public tax demanded of subjects by a sovereign power. 

As in ‘ Derby’ hundred, so in ‘ Newton’, ‘Salford’, and 
‘Leyland’; thegns, drengs, or freemen paid the carucate-geld 
to the ferm of the hundred. 


The freemen of this hundred [Newton], all but two, were under 

the same custom as the men of Derby; and more than these reaped 
_ two days in August in the king’s fields. . . . This whole manor rendered 

from the ferm £10 10s.4 

 D. B. 269 b ‘in unaquaque hida sunt vi carucatae terrae’; cf. Trans. Lanc. and 
Chesh. Antig. Soc., ubi supra. ; 

? D. B. 269b ‘omnes isti taini habuerunt consuetudinem reddere duas oras 
denariorum de unaquaque carucata terrae ’. 

* Ibid. ‘hoc manerium Derbei cum his supradictis hidis reddebat regi Edwardo 
de firma xxvi libras et ii solidos ’. 

* Ibid. ‘ Huius hundredi homines praeter duos erant in eadem consuetudine 
qua homines Derberiae et plus quam illis duobus diebus in Augusto metebant in 
culturis regis... . Totum hoc manerium reddebat de firma regi x libras et x solidos.’ 
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To this manor or hundred [Salford] belonged twenty-one berewicks 
which as many thegns held for as many manors. . . . Some of these lands 
were free of all custom except geld and some were free of geld. The whole 
manor of Salford with the hundred rendered £37 4s. 

To this manor [Leyland] belonged twelve carucates of land which 
twelve freemen held for as many manors. . . . The men of this manor and 
Salford did not work customarily at the king’s hall nor did they harvest 
in August ; they only put up one enclosure in the forest and had the fines 
[forisfactura] for bloodshed and rape. Concerning other customs they 
were equal with those of the above manors [Derby, Newton, Warrington, 
Salford]. The whole manor of Leyland with the hundred rendered to the king 
from the ferm £19 18s. 2d? 

To this manor or hundred [Blackburn] there belonged twenty-eight 
freemen holding five hides and a half and forty carucates of land for 
twenty-eight manors...and they were in the above-mentioned customs. . . . 
The whole manor with the hundred rendered the king from the ferm £32 2s.8 


This then is the first point I wish to establish, that the ferm of 
the hundred identified with that of the capital manor was in part 
and regularly composed of a geld or tax upon the carucates in 
each free holding. In what follows I shall present the evidence 


for considering the ferm the most important factor in the forma- 
tion of the hundred as a fiscal area. 


Looking for a moment at the Domesday records of other 
regions in England in the time of Edward the Confessor, we may 
note that he drew a ferm (which he had inherited from his 
ancestors *) from royal estates. It had once been paid in material 
supplies, food and other necessaries, and called the ferm of a day 
or the ferm of a night. Each manor of the demesne gave its 
share, either the whole ferm of a day or night or some aliquot 
part of it. Not infrequently it had been estimated in terms of 


1 D, B. 270 * Ad hoc manerium vel hundredum pertinebant xxi berewichae [quas] 
tenebant totidem taini pro totidem maneriis. . . . Aliquae horum terrarum erant quietae 
ab omni consuetudine praeter geldum et aliquantae a geldo sunt quietae. Totum 
manerium Salford cum hundredo reddebat xxxvii libras et iiii solidos.’ 

2 Ibid. ‘Ad hoc manerium pertinebant xii carucatae terrae quas tenebant xii 
homines liberi pro totidem maneriis. ... Homines huius manerii et de Salford non 
operabantur per consuetudinem ad aulam regis neque metebant in Augusto. Tantum- 
modo i haiam in silva faciebant et habebant sanguinis forisfacturam et feminae passae 
violentiam. De aliis consuetudinibus aliorum superiorum maneriorum erant consortes. 
Totum manerium Lailand cum hundredo reddebat de firma regi xix libras et xviii 
solidos et ii denarios.’ 

* Ibid. ‘Ad hoc manerium vel hundredum adiacebant xxviii liberi homines 
tenentes v hidas et dimidiam et xl carucatas terrae pro xxviii maneriis . . . et erant 
in supradictis consuetudinibus. . . . Totum manerium cum hundredo reddebat regi de 
firma xxxii libras et ii solidos.’ Warrington hundred (D. B. 269 b) was under the same 
customs as the rest, though reference to them is mainly implicit. A certain carucate 
is declared ‘ free of all custom but geld ’, implying the existence of the other customs. 
There are likewise thirty-four drengs holding thirty-four manors in the hundred. And 
“totum manerium cum hundredo reddebat regi de firma xv libras minus ii solidos ’. 
Warrington is likewise one of the ‘above manors’ to which the customs of Leyland 
are likened, * D. B. 253 b. 
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money, if not commuted into a money payment by the time of 
the Confessor. More than this, it is important to realize that the 
royal ferm charged against the demesne manor was collected 
not from the demesne alone but from outlying estates in the 
hundred as well. Such outlying lands were called ‘ appendicia’ 
and their payments ‘consuetudo’ or custom. These tributaries 
might be the manors of other lords or of thegns or freemen ; the 
payment might be in arrears, yet the king claimed it as his right, 
for it had been not a private rent of his as landlord but a tax on 
thegns, or freemen, or lords succeeding them. It was so much 
a tax indeed that when Danegeld, the great tax, was levied on 
England, it was customary to look upon the ferm as forestalling 
the imposition of the new geld upon the estates in demesne 
against which the ferm was charged. They already ‘ defended’ 
themselves, the term used in assessing land to meee sen in the 
render of the royal ferm. 

Moreover there are indications that the ferm was rated on the 
‘hide’. Not only did royal estates in Berkshire and Gloucester- 
shire ‘ defend’ themselves at a given number of hides although 
they had never paid Danegeld, leaving us to conjecture that in 
these counties, as on isolated manors in Surrey, the ferm they gave 
the king was the defence of their hides, but in addition certain 
‘appendicia’ of a royal manor in Somerset made customary 
payments to the ferm according to their hidage, that is, one sheep 
and a lamb from one hide, two sheep and their lambs from two 
hides, &c. And in Devon although the proportion between ferm- 
custom and hidage does not continue (perhaps because of the 
overlaying of a newer hidage in behalf of Danegeld), nevertheless 
the payments themselves show signs of a regular rating, ranging 
as they do between 15d. and its larger multiples, 30d. being the 
most frequent. Since the payment was rated to the hide in 
Somerset, it seems the more likely that in Devon likewise these 
multiple payments had once been so rated. 

In the third place a royal ferm manor in Somerset and Devon 


to which ‘ appendicia ’ paid ferm-custom was regularly in a hun-~ 


dred of its own name. Its ‘appendicia’ apparently lie in that 
hundred. The inference is plainly to be drawn therefore that 
the royal ferm charged against the capital manor was taken 
from outlying free tenures in the hundred belonging to that 
manor. This inference is more to the point when it is observed 
how frequently, even regularly, King Edward’s estates lie in 
hundreds of their own throughout England. Had we records 
of the times before royal lands or free tenures had been 
liberally granted away to beneficiaries, or usurped by them for 
the sake of their revenues, I believe we should find the royal 
estate in its hundred regularly deriving a ferm-tax or geld from 
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all free tenures in the hundred, as, indeed, King Edward continued 
to do most exceptionally in the ‘Six Hundreds’ between the 
Ribble and Mersey rivers. 

There are, however, still further grounds for this hypothesis. 
The connexion between the ferm and the hundred, the hundred 
being the area assessed to the ferm, is substantiated by a tax 
existing in Saxon days, noted in Domesday, and frequently 
a matter of record in the later Hundred Rolls of the thirteenth 
century. This is the so-called ‘ hundred-pennies ’, obviously once 
due from the hundred and always a public tax for the benefit 
ofthe king. Now the hundred-penny tax I have already identified 
with ferm-custom, the ferm-tax or geld, paid by outlying lands 
in the hundred to the capital royal estate. In this identity the 
hypothesis rests upon firm ground. Ferm-custom or hundred- 
pennies would seem by the name itself, as well as by the scattered 
evidence noted above, to have been a tax on the hundred, 
rated on the hides in the hundred and paid to the capital royal 
estate. 

Returning at this point to the Six Hundreds, we now see 
that the evidence they provide is complementary to that of the 
rest of England. What had been a system of ferm-taxation in 
Saxon England, existing there perhaps only in an antiquated and 
crippled state by the time of King Edward, a system showing 
the hundred a fiscal area bound to a capital royal estate, this 
system existed likewise in the Six Hundreds and continued in 
almost perfect operation in the Confessor’s day. Here are 
hundreds each having at its head a royal estate, and belonging to 
it; here are free tenures each taxed in support of the royal ferm ; 
here is the rate of 32d. on the carucate (corresponding to the hide 
in the south). These, then, are fiscal hundreds, areas for the assess- 
ment and collection of the royal ferm. Their more perfect survival 
in this region may be due to its late conquest by the Saxon kings, 
and so to a more recent grafting of the Saxon tax upon it, or to 
the fact that the Six Hundreds had been kept in royal hands with- 
out any alienating of the tax and disturbing of the hundred- 
organization by the distribution of their estates among other 
lords. Or again it may reinforce a suggestion made elsewhere, 
that in this, a Danish region, a customary Danish tax upon the 
hundred in support of the king, which was characteristic of 
Denmark,? may have been levied before the Saxon conquest, and 
merely continued by the Saxon conqueror, especially since it was 
similar to the royal ferm-tax in the south. It may have been at 
this juncture that the Saxon ‘ hide ’ was introduced into the region 
as a means of bringing the assessment of these hundreds into 
uniformity with the rest of the kingdom. 


’ For the above see ante, xxxv. 78-89. 2 Ibid. 62-72. 3 Ibid. 89. 


af 
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There remain certain appearances in the records of the Six 
Hundreds, which now may be more easily accounted for than 
before. First the values attached to freemen’s holdings need 
explanation. It is an obvious fact that such values are multiples 
of 32d. Further, except for a few cases, the value of an estate 
is proportioned to the number of carucates in it, one carucate 
being worth 32d., two carucates 64d., and so on. It would seem 
likely therefore that these values represent the amount of ferm- 
tribute, the carucate-geld of this region, given by each estate to 
the capital manor of the hundred at the rate of 32d. on the carucate. 
Mr. Farrer in the Victoria County History for Lancashire, working 
with the exceptions, holds another opinion, concluding that, in 
addition to the regular geld of 32d., a rent of 32d. was charged on 
the carucate, so that normally each one paid 64d.1_ The values in 
Domesday represent accordingly rents, not the carucate-geld. 
I am inclined to believe, on the other hand, that the values recorded 
do without exception represent the amount of carucate-geld given 
at one time to the ferm of the king. The values in Derby hundred 


with the corresponding carucage range as follows in the time of 
King Edward : 


*1 hide 


= 6 car. = 20s. = 240d. = 32x74 
*] virg.+}car.= 2 car.= 4s.= 48d. = 32x11} 
virg.+}car.= 2 car.= 4s.= 48d. = 32x1} 
1 hide = 6 car. = 16s. = 192d. = 32x6 
*} hide = 3 car. = 10s. = 120d. = 32 x 33 (or 30x 4) 
23 car. = 8s. = 96d. = 32x3 
shide = 3 car.= 88. = 96d. = 32x3 
4 hide = 3 car. = 8s. = 96d. = 32x3 
hme = 3 car. = 88. = 96d. = 32x38 
hide = 3 car. = 88. = 96d. = 32x3 
2 car. = 64d. = 32x2 
car. = 32d. = 32xl 
4 hide = 3 car. = 8s. = 96d. = 32x3 
2 car. = = 64d. = 32x2 
4hide = 3 car. = 88s. = 96d. = 32x3 
2 car. = 64d. = 32x2 
1 car. = 30d. = (30 x 1) 
2 car. = 64d. = 32x2 
2 car. = 64d. = 32x2 
1 car. = 32d. = 32x1 
*4 car. = 10s. = 120d. = 32 x 33 (or 30 x 4) 
2 car. = 64d. = 32x2 
2. car. = 64d. = 32x2 
1 car. = 32d. = 32x1 
car. = $2d. = 32xl 
1 car. = 32d. = 32x1 


' Victoria County Hist., Lancaster, i. 276. 


= 
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*2 car. = 8s. = 96d. = 32x3 
*} hide = Scar. = 10s. = 120d. = 32 x 3} (or 30x 4) 
*} hide = 3car. = 10s. 8d. = 128d. = 52x4 
*} hide = Scar. = 10s. 8d. = 128d. = 32x4 
*2 car. = 10s. = 120d. = 32 x 3} (or 30 x 4) 
*3 car. = 64d. = 32x2 
(2 manors) }car. = 2s. = 24d. = 32x} 
1 car. = 32d. = 32xl 
*2car.= 88. = 96d. = 32x3 


The exceptional values in this list recall the ferm-custom of 
estates in Devon which, being multiples of 15d., showed a frequent 
render of 30d., though with no corresponding proportion between 
hidage and render such as appeared in Somerset. Since I believe 
that the rating of the ferm on the hide would have continued to 
show in Devon as in Somerset, had not the hidage been changed 
later (though the ferm payments continued as of old), perhaps in 
the assessment of Danegeld, so in Derby hundred it may well be 
that values represent an old carucate-geld account once paid at 
the rate of 32d. on the carucate, though later the carucage had been 
changed. Each estate continued to pay the older customary 
amount in King Edward’s day, or might be subject to pay it being 
so valued, even though the carucage had been modified. The fact 
that all values are multiples of 32d. leads me to this conclusion 
in the first place ; and, secondly, there are but thirteen ' out of 
thirty-five estates in which the proportion between carucage and 
value does not hold. Of the thirteen, ten show a reduction in 
carucates. I believe therefore that we are dealing with a modified, 
largely a reduced, carucage, and that if the reduction was made 
in the time of King Edward and affected the values or payments 
in his time, its effect was purposely disregarded in the Domesday 
record in order to show the larger amounts the majority of manors 
had formerly been able to give. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the carucage was changed after his day so that all values 
recorded were those actually customary throughout the Con- 
fessor’s time. Such a geld-rate of 32d. appearing in the values 
of Derby hundred may throw light on what seemed a rate of 30d. 
in Devon, the more so since 30d. was due from one carucate in 
Derby, and in another case four carucates rendering ten shillings 
may have done so at the rate of 30d. apiece. 

The three hides in Derby hundred, which by special reference 
were declared free of the carucate-geld but against which values 
are recorded, are no exception to this theory. They are rather 
older payments allowed to stand and so illustrative of the reduced 
carucage ; for in the body of the text, of the eleven manors among 
which the three hides were distributed, one being waste and 


1 Those starred above in the table. 
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valueless, another continuing to pay 32d. for its single carucate, a 
third paying, at the rate of 32d., 2s. on six bovates, the remaining 
eight all made payment higher than what the carucage warranted. 
These payments added together are, I believe, the ‘census’ which 
King Edward remitted to the thegns in possession of the estates, 
the £4 13s. 8d. which correctly added by single items is £3 7s. 4d. 
At one time in the Confessor’s day, I take it, they had paid geld, 
the ‘census’, but later they were quit of it. When they were 
freed from the carucate-geld, however, they were subjected to 
other customs from which they had been free. A special reference 
is made to this change. From having been ‘ free of all customs 
but geld ’ earlier,’ they were now liable to all customs but fines for 
bloodshed and rape, and the carucate-geld.? Since they were 
liable ‘to all other customs ’, this should mean customary renders 
and services due from men in the hundred, services in the king’s 
fields and forest and at his hall and courts. I believe, then, that 
one tenure was recorded in the body of the text, and another, 
a changed one, appended in the special reference. Once they gave 
nothing but geld, their recorded value in King Edward’s day.® 
As for the reduction in carucage which concerns the three hides 
more than any others in the hundred,’ it is no more certain whether 
the change took place in the Confessor’s time or at the Conquest, 
than it is in other estates. If King Edward had lowered the 
carucage on which the geld was paid, then the older renders were 
allowed to stand to show the former and larger capacity of the 
land. It would have been but a further and final step in the 
reduction to remit geld altogether. If, on the other hand, the 
Conqueror was responsible for the change, then the values recorded 
should have been given down to the time of King Edward’s special 
dispensation. The Conqueror may have reassessed the manors 
whether he gathered the carucate-geld according to the new 


1 * Haec terra quieta fuit praeter geldum.’ Also ‘ Omnes hae terrae geldabant et 
xv maneria nil reddebant nisi geldum regis Edwardi’. Besides the manors in the three 
hides, the fifteen manors mentioned include ‘ Hitune et Torboc ’ and ‘ Chirchedele ’. 

? ‘In Oringemele et Herleshala et Herletuna erant iii hidae quietae a geldo caruca- 
tarum et a forisfactura sanguinis et feminae violentia. Alias vero consuetudines 
reddebant omnes.’ 

8 Two other manors in Derby hundred had their services changed by King Edward, 
though they always paid geld. In the body of the text ‘ Croseby ’ and ‘ Chirchedele’ 
are listed as manors of Ughtred. Of * Chirchedele ’ (Kirkdale) it is there recorded ‘ ibi 
dimidia hida quieta ab omni consuetudine praeter geldum’. But in an appended 

_ special reference both these manors held by Ughtred are referred to as ‘ free of all 
custom except these six, breach of the peace, premeditated assault (forestel), house- 
breaking (heinfara), renewing a quarrel after having sworn to stop, failure to pay a debt 
when condemned to do so by the reeve, and not appearing at the time set by the 
teeve’, In addition to fines for such cases they ‘ paid the king’s geld together with 
the men of the country ’. 

* Of thirteen modifications in carucage, eight occur on the manors in the ‘ three 
hides ’, all of them reductions (pp. 166-7 above). 


| 
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assessment or not. All told, and allowing for the three manors 
whose carucage was increased, the change in the carucage of 
Derby hundred amounts to a reduction of some 93 carucates.? 
It may be on account of this change that the estates in Derby 
hundred are so particularly enumerated in the Domesday emis 
whereas the other five hundreds are more briefly recorded. 

When in Devon there was a disparity between hidation and 
ferm-renders in spite of prevailing proportion among the latter, 
it seems probable not only that a new had overlaid an older 
hidation upon which the ferm had been assessed, but also that 
the new hidation had occurred in assessing Danegeld,? a great tax 
superseding in importance the old royal ferm. Similarly in the 
Six Hundreds the levy of Danegeld may account for the changed 
carucage, a levy which may or may not have been followed by the 
actual payment of Danegeld. It is believed indeed that Danegeld 
had been levied and collected from these demesne hundreds.* 
Certainly the phrase ‘ geldum vero regis sicut homines patriae 
solvebat ’ would seem to bear this out. And again at first sight 
Danegeld would seem to be implied in the double reference to the 
three hides in Derby hundred, which at one time were ‘ free of all 
custom but geld ’, and again were expressly ‘ free of the census ’, 
the carucate-geld. The geld they had paid would seem to be 
Danegeld. If Danegeld were levied on the Six Hundreds, it is 
quite probable that the carucage was changed at that time, or in 
connexion with its latest assessment. 

On the other hand, it is possible that Danegeld had never been 
levied, or at any rate never been collected from the Six Hundreds 
through the time of King Edward at least, his demesne continuing 
to give him regularly that older substantial defence, the carucate- 
geld or royal ferm. ‘ Geld’ in this region may refer consistently 
to the carucate-geld ; for, as I have shown above with reference 
to the three hides, since there had been a change in the tenure by 
which they were held, it seems probable that ‘geld’ in both 
tenures was the carucate-geld.* It may again be observed that 
‘geld’ in Derby hundred was referred to as the ‘ geldum regis 
Edwardi’. Now it may well be that the ferm or carucate-geld 
was being more regularly, more largely, given by men of King 
? These carucates may account for the one hide missing to make the full 480 caru- 


cates or 80 hides in the Six Hundreds, See D. B. 270 * In his vi hundredis. . . sunt 
quattuor xx hidae una minus’ ; cf. also Lanc. Pipe Rolls and Early Charters, Introd., 
Pp. x; also Chetham Soc., n.s., lxxv. 6. 

* Cf. supra, p. 167, and ante, xxxv. 81, 82 and foot-note. 

* See Trans. Lanc. and Chesh. Antig. Soc., vol. xvi, ‘ Notes on Domesday Survey of 
Land between the Ribble and Mersey ’, by W. Farrer; also Chetham Soc., n.s., vol. xxv, 
1916, ‘ Domesday Survey of Cheshire ’ ,» by J. Tait. The Domesday text is also so 
egy and translated in Victoria County Hist., Lancaster (* Introd. to Domesday 


* pp. 162-8 above. 
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Edward’s day than has been conveyed to us specifically by 
Domesday.! ‘ Homines patriae’, men of the country, may have 
been more or less generally subject to it in histime. To say of the 
tenants of Crosby and Kirkdale manors in Derby hundred that 
‘they gave the king’s geld just as the men of the country ’ may 
refer merely to the ferm. The ‘ geldum regis Edwardi’ may have 
been a particular geld, ferm-geld, not the Danegeld at all. So, 
lastly, certain holders of manors in Salford hundred were free not 
only of all other customs but geld as well: ‘aliquae harum 
terrarum erant quietae ab omni consuetudine praeter geldum, et 
aliquantae a geldo sunt quietae.’” This exemption from ‘ geld’ 
may be similar to that granted by King Edward to the three hides 
in Derby hundred, to be quit of the ‘ census ’, the carucate-geld. 
I am inclined to believe that ‘ geld’ in the Six Hundreds for the 
time of King Edward refers to the ‘geldum carucatarum’ 
throughout, and that this ferm-tax was the ‘ geldum regis Ed- 
wardi’.* It may even be that the Saxon hide was introduced 
into the north as a group of six geld-paying carucates merely in 
the levy of the ferm with which the hide was connected in the 
south. The hide may have had no more original connexion with 
a Danegeld levy in this region than I believe it had as a fiscal 
measure with the Danegeld levy in the south. 

In summary, therefore, I look upon the Six Hundreds as 
affording evidence with regard to the royal ferm complementary 
to that of the rest of England, enlarging it and in turn explained 
by it. It confirms the evidence that there was an old and im- 
portant ferm-levy or geld existing throughout the time of King 
Edward whereby it would seem every hundred was taxed, such 
tax being apportioned among free tenures according to an estimate 
of carucates in the north, according to an estimate of hides in 
the south. The hundred was thus an area within which to con- 
centrate the collection of the ferm and likewise a means of appor- 
tioning the assessment. Whether such a system of assessment 
surviving in almost complete regularity in the Six Hundreds so 
late as the time of King Edward was or was not a relic of 
more ancient Danish custom is a question which cannot be 
decided. In any case the tax was continued, if not originated, 
by Saxon kings and assessed and collected according to a method 
prevailing in Saxon England, where a similar, if not the same, tax 
had been a considerable part of the royal revenue. 

E. B. Demarest. 
1 See ante, xxxiii. 66 ff. * D. B. 270. 
® It is not necessarily to be inferred as a result that the Six Hundreds had not been 


assessed to Danegeld in the Conqueror’s reign or even earlier. Ferm-paying tribu- 
taries in Somerset and Devon had likewise been assessed to Danegeld. 


The Origin of the Cabinet Council 


ORTY-SIX years ago a writer in Notes and Queries * asked 

when the term ‘ Cabinet Council’ was first used, and in 
what book the phrase first occurred. A few responses were 
published which called attention to the passage in Bacon’s essay, 
to a sentence in Fuller’s Church History, to a book of the Common- 
wealth period, and to mention in Hudibras and Evelyn’s Memoirs. 
When in 1902 Miss Blauvelt wrote her Development of Cabinet 
Government she began with the period of 1688. To students of 
the seventeenth century it has long been known, however, that 
the history of the cabinet council in England goes back consider- 
ably beyond the time of James II and William. There is already 
some monographic account of the cabinet just after the Restora- 
tion ; and readers of Clarendon and of earlier writers know that 
a cabinet was talked about in England a generation before 1660. 
In the New English Dictionary the lexicographers have assembled 
some admirable instances of the early uses of the word. The 
ground has been prepared for a definitive study of the subject. 

Chroniclers of the history of words trace ‘ cabinet ’, together 
with the related term ‘ cabin ’, back through the Italian gabinetto 
and the Spanish dialect-form gabinete—meaning ‘ press ’, ‘ chest 
of drawers’, ‘ closet’, ‘small room ’—to the late Latin word 
capanna. In the seventh century Isidore of Seville writes that 
aturgurium is a little house ; the rustics call it capanna.? Readers 
of Boccaccio will recall that in the convent garden Masetto was 
conducted to a capannetto.* Coming down from medieval Latin 
through Italian the word appears in the sixteenth century as 
gabinetto, gabinete, cabinet. In English it appears before 1600 as 
‘cabanet’ or ‘cabinett’, and one of its significations then is 
@small room. In 1607 a description of the earl of Salisbury’s 
house enumerates among others the great chamber, the middle 
chamber, the ‘ Cabinet chamber’. Twenty years later a writer 


* Sth ser., v. 29 (1876). 
* * De edificiis rusticis . . . Turgurium casula est quam faciunt sibi custodes 
Vinearum ad tegimen sui, quasi tegurium, . . . Hanc rustici capannam vocant, quod 


unum tantum capiat’ (S. Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum Libri XX, 
lib. xv, c. xii). 


Decamerone, iii. 1. 
* State Papers, Dom:, James I, xxvi, 25 January 1606/7. 
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hostile to Queen Henrietta Maria says of her counsellors that 
‘their obscenities and baudye talke at table and in Cabinet 
is their sauce to all the rest’. In 1628 Abraham Vanderdort 
holds among other petty offices the ‘ Keep of his Ma‘. Cabinett 
Roome att S*. James’. ‘Now your business begins to take 
for the better,’ Lord Goring writes from Paris to the queen of 
England in 1644, ‘since my rencontre with the Cardinal, by the 
Queen’s private order, in his close Cabinet.’* In 1659 a report 
concerning the rooms of Hampton Court and their contents 
mentions ‘ the late King’s Cabinet’ ;* and visitors to Hampton 
Court nowadays pass through many a little room described as 
‘cabinet ’ when they go from one large chamber to another. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century also writers 
of Italy, England, and France speak of a ‘cabinet council ’, 
meaning evidently a small council of advisers meeting apart 
from the larger council of state, privately, as it were, in the 
king’s cabinet. The earliest, perhaps, and certainly the most 
famous instance in English is the well-known passage which 
Bacon wrote not later than 1612 and perhaps as early as 1607:° 


The inconveniences that have beene noted in calling, and vsing 
Councell are three—ffirst the revealing of affayres whereby they become 
lesse secrett. Secondly the weakening of the authoritie of Princes, as if 
they were lesse of themselves; Thirdly the daunger of being vnfaithfullie 
councelled, and more for the good of them that councell, then of him that 
is councelled. ffor web inconveniences the doctrine of Italie, and practize 
of Fraunce hath introduced Cabanett Councelles, a remedy worse then the 
disease, wh hath tourned Metis the wife, to Metis the Mistresse, that is the 
councelles of State to wch Princes are solemly marryed, to councells of 
gracous persons recommended cheifly by flattery and affection. But for 
secrecie, Princes are not bound to communicate all matters wth all Coun- 
cello™s, but may extract, and select. Neither is it necessarye, that he that 
consulteth, what he should doe, should declare what he will doe; But lett 
Princes beware that the vnsecreting of theire affayres come not from 
themselves; and as for Cabanett Councell It may be theire Mot plenus 
rimarii sum. . . . 


It is interesting to observe that the phrases are printed ‘ Cabanet 
counsels ’, ‘ Cabanet Counsell ’ in the edition of 1612; ‘ Cabinet 
Counsels ’, ‘ Cabinet Counsells’ in the edition of 1625.6 In an 
Italian version about this time the translator’s rendering is 
‘Consiglio di Cabinetti’ and ‘Consiglio del Cabinetto’.? A 


1 State Papers, Dom., Charles I, xxxii, 31 July 1626. 2 Ibid. ev, 3 May 1628. 

* Clarendon State Papers (Oxford, 1767-86), ii. 163. 

* State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, cciii. 41. 

5 Harleian MS. 5106, fo. 21. 

* Edward Arber, A Harmony of the Essays, ..., of Francis Bacon (London, 1871), 
pp. 316-19. 

* Saggi Morali del Signore Francesco Bacono (Londra, 1618), pp. 22, 23. 
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French translation has it ‘conseils de Cabinet’ and ‘ conseil 
de Cabinet ’.’. The Latin version of 1638 gives ‘ Interiora, quae 
vulgo vocantur Cabinetti ’. 

In 1611 John Speed, the historian, writes of Henry II that he 
chose for himself ‘a Body of Counsell’ from the most eminent 
prelates and chiefest of the laity, ‘ but for a Cabanet-Counsellour 
at all times, he had his owne mother, Matildis the Empresse ’.* 
About the same time Raleigh is said to have composed a book 
on the subject: The Cabinet-Council.4 In the seventh chapter 
of this work—‘ Of councils, and counsellors in general,’ Raleigh 
says: ‘ Note also, that in every state, of what quality soever, 
a secret or cabinet-council is mainly necessary.’ And he adds 
further on : 


Many princes, ancient and modern, have used to select out of their council 
two or three, or four at most, to whom only they did impart their affairs. 
Example; The emperor Augustus had Mecenas and Agrippa; Julius 
Cesar, Q. Pedius and Cor. Balbus, whom he only trusted with his 
cipher and secrets, being counsellors of the Cabinet (as we now call 
them).5 


He might have added that in his own lifetime Henry IV had 
been doing this in France. 

That there was such a group in England also at this time is 
not improbable ; but no direct evidence has yet been discovered 
that the term ‘cabinet’ was applied to it here so early. In 
1613 the Spanish ambassador is said to have sent back an account 
of the English court: ‘In this Kingdome, there is only one 
Councell, in w™ all businesses are treated.’*® Nevertheless the 
idea and the name of ‘ cabinet’ used with reference to govern- 
ment had some currency in England. In 1610 James I declared 
in one of his proclamations that there was nothing not searched 
into: ‘Men not being contented with the knowledge of so much 


1 Essays Moraux, du Tres-Honorable Seigneur Francois Bacon (Londres, 1619), 
pp. 36, 37. 

® Arber, pp. 318, 319. 

* The History of Great Britaine, &c. (London, 1611), p. 456. 

* The Cabinet-Council : Containing the Chief Arts of Empire, and Mysteries of 
State ; Discabineted in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, Grounded on Authority and 
Experience, &c. Published by John Milton. The treatise is included in the edition 
of Raleigh’s Works (Oxford, 1829). In a prefatory note Milton declared that for many 
years he had had in his hands the manuscript written by Raleigh, and lately finding 
it by chance again among other books and papers, he had read it over, and thought it 
should not be withheld from the public (Raleigh, Works, viii. 35, 36). A great many of 
Raleigh’s writings were left in manuscript. ‘Mr. Hamden’ is said to have declared 
that a little before the civil wars he had paid for the transcribing of 3,452 sheets of 
such writings (Notes and Queries, 5th ser., v. 49). Raleigh was beheaded in October 
1618. 

5 Works, viii. 45, 146. 

* State Papers, Foreign, Spain, xx, 22 September 1613, 
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of the Will of God, as it hath pleased him to reueale ; but they 
will needs sit with him in his most priuie Closet, and become 
priuie to his most inscrutable Councels.’ Small wonder, therefore, 
that they invaded the mysteries of kings and princes.’ Two years 
later the French ambassador writes that several Scots held posi- 
tions at court, among others ‘ un Secrétaire du Cabinet ’.2 About 
this time a petitioner writing in French begs James for a pension : 
if it is granted he will give the state the benefit of knowledge 
which he has obtained from the greatest cabinet of Europe.* 
In 1620 the French ambassador to England reports that in the 
cabinet it is said the envoys from Germany are instructed to sow 
disunion among the Protestant princes.* 

The first unmistakable allusion to a cabinet council by an 
Englishman writing about England occurs in a letter of John 
Chamberlain in 1622. It is well known that during this period 
Sir Dudley Carleton was ambassador from England successively 
to various European courts, during all of which time he hoped 
some day to be recalled to a post of importance at home. While 
abroad he constantly kept himself acquainted with the doings 
at the English court through the letters of various correspondents, 


of whom, perhaps, the best-informed was John Chamberlain. 
In 1622 Chamberlain tells him : 


Some speake of a choise cabinet counsell to be selected out of the body 
of the whole table, to whom matters of most secrecie and importance are to 
be committed, in weh number the Prince, the Duke, both the marquises, 


the L. Treasurer, L. chamberlain, L. marshall and Secretarie Caluert are 
nominated. 


And on the back of this letter is the endorsement: ‘ A Choyce 
of a Cabinet Councill selected out of whole Table.’*> Curiously 
enough one of the Venetian ambassadors writes in the same year 
that the government of England resides in the king, the favourite, 
the prince, and four or five of the cabinet. Next year Chamber- 


1 State Papers, Dom., James I, clxxxvii. 14. 

* Transcripts from Paris, xlv. 275. 

* “Une science experimentale qu'il a par long espace de temps puisee du plus 
grand cabinet de l’Europe, oii se traictent et resoluent les plus importants negoces 
en matieres d’estat, et concernant la reduction et subiugation des Royaumes et Pro- 
uinces ’ (State Papers, Dom., James I, xxviii. 93 (1614 ?)). 

“ *On va tousjours asseurant icy en public, que Mess"s. les Ambas". d’ Allemagne 
ne portent aucune Instruction pour l’accomodement de l’affaire de Bohesme: mais 
on dit au Cabinet, qu’ilz sont chargez d’essayer 4 désunir les Princes Protestans’ 
(Transcripts from Paris, liii. 112). 

5 State Papers, Dom., James I, cxxxi, 8 June 1622. 

* * L’essenza del governo ristretta solo in Sua Maesta e nel favorito, con parteci- 
pazione di molto ma non di tutto al sig. principe, per tenerlo senza disgusto e docu- 
mentarlo per la futura sua reggenza, ed a 4 o 5 del gabinetto’ (* Relazione d’Inghilterra 
di Girolamo Lando’ in Barozzi and Berchet, Relazioni Veneti (Venice, 1856-78), 
4th ser., i. 247, 248). 
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lain says that ‘the cheife of the counsaile’, he believes, are 
named to treat with the Spanish commissioners about the marriage 
of the prince and the infanta.’ 

In 1623 the poet Massinger makes the first of his striking 
allusions to the cabinet council. In several plays during the next 
decade Massinger speaks of the cabinet as though the idea was 
well fixed in his mind. It is interesting to recall that his father 
had been house-steward to the second and also to the third ear! of 
Pembroke, and that the dramatist himself is described as servant 
to Philip, the fourth earl; that this fourth Pembroke was an 
important member of the privy council, and, as will be shown, 
one of the powerful group of five which Charles constituted in 
1625, and later a member of the all-important committee of 
foreign affairs. It may be that in the great man’s household 
were heard many comments on the arrangement now in vogue 
at court. In the Duke of Millaine (1623) two of Massinger’s 
characters are made to say :” 


Stephano: You neuer heard the motiues that indue’d him, 
To this strange course ? 
Tiberio: No, those are Cabinet councels, 
And not to be communicated, but 
To such as are his owne, and sure; Alas, 
We fill vp emptie places, and in publique, 
Are taught to giue our suffrages to that, 
Which was before determin’d; ... 


In 1624 Sir Francis Nethersole, another of Carleton’s correspon- 
dents, writes that the Dutch ambassadors were striving to induce 
James to join the States in sending out a fleet against the Spaniards, 
but that the king hesitated. However, ‘ one of the Cabinet hath 
told me that the P. and my L. D. will naut of their wish if they 
gayne not that poynt also ere long’.* Later on that year the 
French ambassador, recounting an obstacle which had arisen 
concerning the marriage of the prince of Wales and Henrietta 
Maria, declares he said he did not suppose such a small matter 
would have gone up as far as the cabinet.* 

Charles I at the beginning of his reign appointed from among 
his privy councillors a small committee of principal members 
to consider his most important business, and contemporaries 
called this the cabinet council. On 9 April 1625 the king issued 
a special commission to the lord treasurer (James, Lord Ley), 
the lord admiral (the duke of Buckingham), the lord chamberlain 


? State Papers, Dom., James I, cxlvii, 28 June 1623. 

* The Duke of Millaine (London, 1623), ii. 1. 

* State Papers, Dom., James I, clxi, 31 March 1624. 

* “Je ne croyois pas que ce bruit de bassecourt vint au Cabinet’ (Transcripts from 
Paris, lix. 199). 
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(the earl of Pembroke), Lord Conway, secretary of state, and 
Fulk, Lord Brooke, or any three of them : 


Whereas the heads and principall points of State Contained in the Articles 
hereund? mencdned, are of Speciall consequence for o and service, 
the Setling of ot owne Estate, and Establishing the Governement of of 
Kingdomes and dominions in safetie and peace. Wee out of o* assured 
confidence of yo" wisdome fidelity and Circumspection, haue made speciall 
choice of yo, To whom by this speciall warrant and private Comission 
undt of Signe Manuall, wee haue thought fitt to comunicate the trust and 
recomend the care of o° affaires of soe high nature & importance, Requiring 
and Authorizing yo" hereby to take the said articles, and all other articles 
and directions, wh yo" shall hearafter receiue from us under of Signe 
Manuall into serious consideration, and to treat, consult, debate, and 
resolue from time to time amongst yo" selues, what shalbe fittest to be 
done in each prticular for oT honot and service and thereof w‘» the reasons 
of yo™ Councell therein, to make report to us, by waie of humble advice, 
according to the great trust reposed in yo" by us, and y* faith and duetie 
by web you are bounden to us, that wee may giue such further order for 
putting the same in execution, as wee shall find most expedient. And 
these oT Lrés shalbe yo™ warrant concerning the premisses. 


The business commended to them especially concerned foreign 
relations, particularly with Spain, whether an alliance was to 
be made with France, and what measures were to be taken for 
the recovery of the Palatinate ; the establishing and equipping 
of an army ; and the improvement of the condition of the navy." 
Within a fortnight Chamberlain knew of this. ‘We talke’, 
he writes, ‘ of a selected or cabinet counsaile whereto none are 
admitted but the D. of Buck: the Lord Treasurer .L. chamberlain 
.L. Brooke and the .L. Conway.’? Shortly after this Walter 
Yonge wrote in his diary: ‘June, 1625, the King made choice 
of six of the nobility for his Cowncil of the Cabinet.’ Yonge was 
doubtless recording at a distance gossip which had reached him. 
He names correctly Buckingham, Pembroke, and Conway ; 
he includes wrongly the archbishop and Montgomery; and 
leaves a blank for the name of a sixth member he supposes was 
chosen.® 

During this and the following years the ambassadors of France 
and of Venice in London continue to make allusions to the cabinet 
or cabinet council. In December 1625 Blainville suggests vigorous 
action on the part of France, for, he says, the favourite is attacked 
in parliament, and the council is divided in the interests of cabinet 
and court. An emissary tells Richelieu next August ° that the 

1 State Papers, Dom., Charles I, i, 9 April 1625. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton: State Papers, Dom., Charles I, i, 23 April 1625. 

’ Diary of Walter Yonge, Esq. (Camden Society, 1848), p. 83. 

‘ Transcripts from Paris, lxii. 207. 

5 * Le Cabinet d’en hault nous trouble fort ’ (ibid. Ixiv. 124). 
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high cabinet makes trouble with respect to the affairs of the 
queen; and he adds that the cabinet had treated the queen’s 
servants hardly, hoping thus to stir up trouble with France.’ 
‘The absence of the cabinet ministers necessarily delays the 
execution of your excellencies’ commands,’ says Alvise Contarini 
in December 1626, at a time when several members of the council 
were in the country trying to collect the subsidies for the king.” 
In June 1627 he writes that when news arrived of a large Spanish 
fleet making for Dunkirk, the king ‘two hours after midnight 
called a cabinet council ’, where it was determined that the duke 
should put to sea with such ships as were ready in the Downs.® 
Somewhat later he can give no news about the English fleet, 
since the advices which come from the duke ‘ never get out of the 
king’s cabinet ’ (‘dal Gabinetto del Ré’).4 When news arrived 
of Buckingham’s defeat in Rhé, and when the populace rejoiced, 
the private council sat thrice in the cabinet of the king.’ In 1628, 
after an audience which Contarini had had, some of the ministers 
told him that Charles spoke of him to the private council (‘ Gabi- 
netto privato’).6 The ambassador mentions that the lord 
steward and the lord chamberlain were among the chief personages 
at court and in the king’s cabinet.’ ‘ Cabinet councils have been 
held very constantly, both by day and by night, the king being 
always present,’ he writes in March 1629, just after the Speaker 
had been held in his chair in the commons. Counsel was divided : 
the lord keeper advised moderation ; the lord treasurer and others 
favoured the sternest measures.® 

Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia and sister of Charles, in her 
exile and her great need of assistance from England, also kept 


herself informed through correspondents of the doings at court. 
Sir Thomas Roe writes to her in 1630: 


Iam too new yet to venture upon any within England: where I am y® 
greatest stranger: and now Mr: Contrcller [Sir Henry Vane], who is of 
the Cabinett, and one of those yt can read whispers, will both take up 
all yor tyme, and is much abler to informe yo" what is thought in ye 
Court, then I can tell yo" what is done in Paules.® 


A little later he tells the earl of Holland : ‘ I know how dangerous 
a boldness it is, to enter into y® Cabinett & Counsells of Princes.’ ?° 


* *On m’a dit que le Cabinet d’en hault n’y avoit pas peu contribué, et qu’ilz ont 


creu par ceste estincelle rallumer les feux demi esteints de vostre Cour’ (ibid. lxiv. 
152). 


* Venetian Transcripts, xiii. 22. 


* Ibid. xiv. 457, 458. * Ibid. xiv. 552. 
5 Ibid. xv. 632. ® Ibid. xv. 717. 
7 Ibid. xv. 929, Ibid. xvii. 2299. 


* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, clxx, 14/24 July 1630. 
” Ibid. clxxiii, 20 September 1630. 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CL. 
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In 1632 Massinger’s Maid of Honour was published. Again he 
makes pertinent allusion to the cabinet council : ? 


Adorni : May I presume to aske if the Embassador 
Imploy’d by Ferdinand, the Duke of Urbin 
Hath audience this morning ? 
[Enter Fulgentio} 
Astutio: ’Tis uncertaine, 
For though a counsaylor of state, I am not 
Of the Cabinet counsaile. But ther’s one if he please 
That may resolve you. 


Next year in his play The Guardian one of the characters says :* 


I thank you, gentlemen, for your studiea care 

In what concerns my honour; but in that 

Pll steer my own course. Yet, that you may know 
You are still my cabinet counsellors, my bosom 
Lies open to you; ... 


“I hope his Ma“*: will not misinterprett my boldness, as an 
intrusion into his Cabinet ’, says Roe about this time.* 

In 1636 the Venetian ambassador writes back that nothing 
will cause a change in the pacific policy of the English cabinet.‘ 
Shortly afterwards he refers to the mutability and confusion in 
the foreign policy of the cabinet council. In February 1640 the 
earl of Northumberland stated that the Scots commissioners 
had just been heard ‘ before the King & Cabinet Councell by way 
of Petition’ ;* and a fortnight later the writer of a newsletter 
said the same thing.?’ The Venetian ambassador wrote that the 
cabinet consists of eight members.* The commissioners themselves 
reported that they had ‘had a hearing befor his Majesty and 
these of the private Committy or Cabin Counsell in England ’.® 

The description of the cabinet in 1640 by Clarendon, writing 
this portion of his work about 1648, is well known : ?® 


* The bulk and burden of the State affairs, whereby the envy attended them 
likewise, lay principally upon the shoulders of the lord archbishop of 


» The Maid of Honour (London, 1632), i. 1. 
* Works (edition of Gifford, London, 1840), ii. 3. 
® Letter to the earl of Holland: State Papers, Dom., Charles I, ccxlv, 21 August 
1633. 
* Letter of Angelo Correr, 11 April 1636: Venetian Transcripts, xix. 158. 
5 Letter of 12 December 1636: ibid. xviii. 224. 
* Thomas Smith to Sir John Pennington : State Papers, Dom., Charles I, cccexlv, 
20 February 1639/40. 
7 © Yesterdaie the Scotch Commissio™: were heard before y® King & y* Cabinet 
Councell & behaued themselues verie discreetlie ’ (ibid. cecexlvii, 30 i). 
* Venetian Transcripts, xxiii. 10. 
* Historical Manuscripts Commission, 12th Report, appendix, part viii, p. 26. 
1° Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1888), i. 195, 196. 
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Canterbury, the earl of Strafford, and the lord Cottington; some others 
being joined to them, as the earl of Northumberland for ornament, the 
lord bishop of London for his place, being Lord High Treasurer of England, 
the two Secretaries, sir H. Vane and sir Francis Winnibanke, for service 
and communication of intelligence; only the marquis of Hamilton indeed, 
by his skill and interest, bore as great a part as he had a mind to do, and 
had the skill to meddle no further than he had a mind. These persons 
made up the Committee of State, (which was reproachfully after called 
the Juncto, and enviously then in the Court the Cabinet Council,) who were 
upon all occasions when the Secretaries received any extraordinary 
intelligence or were to make any extraordinary dispatch, or as often other- 
wise as was thought fit, to meet : whereas the body of the Council observed 


set days and hours for their meeting, and came not else together except 
specially summoned. 


It was in this cabinet that Strafford is said to have spoken the 
words which afterwards brought him to the block: ‘ a discourse 
of the earl’s in the Committee of State (which they called the 
Cabinet Council) upon the dissolution of the former parliament.’ * 
In February 1642, when the differences between parliament 
and king had become grave, an address was sent to the king : ? 


The Causes of our Misery and Danger we conceive to be these : 


9. The Managing and Transacting the great Affairs of the Realm in 
private Cabinet Councils, by Men unknown, not trusted by the Wisdom 
of the = nor well-affected to the _—— Good of the re 


The . 


7. That the gue Affairs of the Kingdom may not be concluded or 


transacted by the Advice of private Men, or by any unknown or unsworn 
Counsellors ; ... 


In June a petition of the lords and the commons to the king 
asked that the great affairs of the kingdom might not again be 
concluded or transacted by the advice of private men, nor by 
any unknown or unsworn counsellors; but that matters of 
state proper for the privy council might be debated and concluded 
there ; that members of the privy council might be chosen with 
the consent of parliament; that no act of council should be 
considered valid unless approved by the major part of the council ; 
that the number of members should be limited to not more than 
twenty-five, and that they might never be less than fifteen.* 
Again and again in the future would parliament attempt to 
establish the privy council after this fashion. 

Substantially the cabinet council of England disappeared 
in the confusion of the years ensuing, not to be re-established 


Ibid. i. 290, 296. 


* Commons Journals, ii. 443, 444 
Ibid. ii, 599. 
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until the period of the Restoration. Nevertheless allusions to 
a cabinet occur occasionally in the following years. In a newspaper 
of 1644 we find the words ‘ He saies, He was a Locksmith, and 
a Minister too ; I warrant ye then he is an able man, and can make 
keyes for the Cabinet Councill at Ozford’. About 1649 John 
Selden or one of his associates expresses as well as can be what 
was then the recent history of the king’s council. ‘The sense of 
State,’ he says, ‘ once contracted into a Privy Council, is soon 
recontracted into a Cabinet-Council, and last of all into a Favourite 
or two; which many times brings damage to the publick, and 
both themselves and Kings into extreme praecipices.’* When 
Cromwell’s power was thoroughly established, he was reputed 
to have a cabinet council. Abroad Secretary Nicholas received 
frequent information about affairs in England. In 1655 a corre- 
spondent replies to his inquiry ‘concerning Cromwells cheife 
counsellors’. He says: ‘I cannot tell how hee now orders his 
Counsell but w": I was in Engl*"d I was assurd (and that by a good 
hand) that S* John’s and Thurlow (who was S*: Johns his Clerke, 
and by him preferd to Cromwell) wt": Laurence y* President of 
his Counsell, and Nath: Fines brought in by Laurence, were of 
his Cabinet.’* Charles, wandering abroad with the shadow of 
a privy council, was also said to have his cabinet council. Of 
Daniel O’Neill Nicholas himself writes that he is ‘ of the secret 
council’, being a great confidant of Hyde’s; that there is no 
wisdom in making those not sworn to be secret privy to the secrets 
of state ; that this cannot but give great discontent to counsellors 
sworn. Again he writes: ‘I know nothing of O’Neale’s negotia- 
tions or imploym®, & conceaue it possible he (being of the 
Cabinet) may goe for Flanders.’* Another expresses surprise 
that any one would yet trust an important secret to Lord New- 
castle. ‘Nor can wee conjecture w“. way, hee should haue it, 
unless by some of M'. Yorton’s [duke of York’s] people, who now 
talke as if they were of the Cabinett.’> But these pieces of informa- 
tion throw little light on the problems with which this study of 
government in the preceding period is primarily concerned. 
The appearance of a cabinet council in England early in the 
seventeenth century was not unlike other phenomena in the 
history of English conciliar development : for a long time before 
there had been, and later there was usually, a very natural 


1 Mercurius Britannicus, 22 July 1644. 

* Nathaniel Bacon, An Historical and Political Discourse of the Laws and Govern- 
ment of England, &c. (ed. 1739), p. 201. 

* T. Ross to [Secretary Nicholas]: State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, cii, 
29 December/8 January 1655/6. 

* Nicholas to Joseph Jane: ibid. cxxv, 4/14 and 21/31 March 1655/6. 


5 Ross to Nicholas, 24 February/6 March 1657/8 : State Papers, Foreign, Flanders, 
xxxii. 40. 
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tendency for the principal council of the state to enlarge, and so 
become less effective, and for a group of its most important 
members then gradually to form a smaller or inner council for 
the effective handling and secret dispatch of important affairs. 
Nor at the beginning of the seventeenth century was this pheno- 
menon confined to England, but, as Raleigh and Bacon observed, 
it was characteristic of other great governments of their time. 
Small councils had grown up in the Italian states, and were 
familiar to Italian writers. A small powerful council of state 
had been seen in Spain. An inner council had been developed 
especially in France. 

In 1595 one of the Venetian accounts of Spain describes the 
council of state, to which the king came every day, and which 
contained six councillors under him. The secrecy, says the writer, 
which prevailed in its handling of business was incredible.’ 
The development of a cabinet council in Spain, however, as the 
Englishman, Roger North, long afterwards observed, was 
hindered because there was in Spain no large conciliar body 
like the privy council, dealing with government and administra- 
tion in general, from which an all-powerful smaller council 
could emerge. Rather the functions of government were distri- 
buted among several small councils which worked separately 
under the king. In the time of Philip II there were eleven such 
councils : of the Indies, of Castile, of Aragon, of the Inquisition, 
of the chamber, of the orders, of war, of finance (hazienda), of 
justice, of Italy, of state.? All of them were directly subordinate 
to the king. It is well known that Philip IT attended to a great 
deal of business himself in his own chamber, causing direction 
to be taken by his secretary to the council concerned. On the 
other hand, in the England of Elizabeth the business of the 
central government was mostly carried on by the queen with 
assistance of her privy council. In this council there were at 
times groups of more important members, and for dispatch of 
various kinds of business committees or sections were often 
appointed. Generally speaking, however, a great part of all the 
business of the central government, consisting of the numerous 
matters with which the government of a state is concerned, were 


1 * Tl consiglio di stato . . . e di questo é capo il principe, che entra ogni giorno in 
esso, sebbene vi si ferma poco. Gli altri poi che vi entrano, sono il cardinale Alberto, 
il conte di Fuensalida, il marchese di Velada, il duca di Chincon, don Christoforo di 
Mora, e don Giovanni Idiaquez. . . . Tutte le materie poi che si trattano in questo 
consiglio passano con incredibile segretezza, cosi quelle di poca come quelle di molta 
considerazione ’ (*‘ Relazione di Spagna di Francesco Vendramino’, 1595: E. Albéri, 
Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti (Florence, 1846-62), 1st ser., v. 460). 

* MS.: ‘Sommario dell’ ordine che se tiene alla corte di Spagna circa il governo 
delli stati del re cattolico ’, cited in Ranke, Farsten und Vélker von Siid-Europa (Berlin, 
1837), i. 152. 
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dealt with by the privy council. In 1623 a writer, describing 
the government of Spain, spoke of the council of state, the most 
prominent, and in addition of the councils of Castile, of Aragon, 
of Portugal, of Italy, of the military orders, of the Indies, of the 
treasury, and of the exchequer.* 

In France the development of the councils was for some 
time not unlike that in England, and at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century a cabinet council emerged. Under the 
last of the Valois, indeed, the different services had tended to 
be separately organized ; but, as in England, this tendency had 
not been carried very far. After 1578 there was a ‘ conseil d’état ’ 
and a ‘ conseil des parties ’ or ‘ conseil privé ’, though the members 
of the one and the other were all of them still known as ‘ con- 
seillers au conseil d’état et privé’. In 1582 a ‘section des 
finances ’, of nine members, was established. By the time of 
Henry IV the ‘ conseil ’ had not split up into completely autono- 
mous bodies, as in Spain, but, with the same personnel, dis- 
tinction in name was made with reference to the days of sitting 
and the nature of the business dealt with. That is to say, the 
“conseil privé ou des parties’ and the ‘conseil d’état et des 
finances’ had the same members and were both of them the 
“conseil du roi’. Henry IV reduced the number in this council 
to twelve effective members, though others might have the title 
of councillors. This body of twelve, however, did not deal with 
his most secret and important affairs. Above them was a limited, 
informal council, into which the king admitted only his most 
intimate confidants, such as Sully, Pomponne de Belliévre, 
Sillery, and Villeroy, his most skilful secretary of state.? This 
group met apart with the king in his gallery or, as he often 
preferred, walked about with him in his garden. 

Sully has left an interesting account of his own activities in 
the councils of the king. Twice a week, he says, did the ‘ conseil 
d’Estat ’ hold its meetings. He always attended, going at seven 
in the morning to stay until ten o’clock or even eleven. Some- 
times, on other days, the king sent for him between nine and ten 
o’clock, and walking with him alone or with him and with 
Villeroy and Sillery discussed his principal affairs and then gave 
his orders.* In another place he declares it was well known that 


A True Relation . . . of the . . . Entertainment, Giuen to . . . Prince Charles . . . 
at Madrid (1623): in State Papers, Dom., James I, cxliii. 96. 

* J. H. Mariéjol, in Lavisse, Histoire de. France, vi, part i, pp. 220, 221; part ii, 
pp. 26, 27. 

% ‘Le Roy vous envoyoit quelquesfois querir dés les neuf 4 dix heures, lequel se 
promenant avec vous, tantost seul, tantost conjoinctement avec messieurs de Ville-roy 
et de Sillery, et discourant de ses affaires principales, vous faisoit entendre ses resolu- 
tions, et donnoit & chacun, selon vos professions et vos charges, ses commandemens 
pour ce que vous aviez 4 executer en icelles ’ (Sully, Mémoires (Petitot), vi. 41). 
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Henry communicated most of his important affairs to three 
principal ministers of state.’ 

The restriction of confidence and effective authority to a small 
number was, perhaps, a consequence of the constant tendency 
of the larger council to enlarge. Writing of 1605, Sully says that 
the king ordered the ‘ conseil d’Estat et des finances’ to meet 
three times a week, morning and afternoon. In this council 
‘all the princes, dukes, peers, officers of the crown, governors, 
royal lieutenants in the provinces, and other gentlemen honoured 
with commissions from the king, had seat and right to be heard ’.* 
So large a body might assist in deliberation or in formal routine, 
but not in rapid, effective planning or in swift decision. For this 
a smaller body would be needed. In 1608 the Venetian envoy 
says that the king of France was assisted by a council of seven, 
in which there were three principal members.* The king, he says, 
treats and resolves all his most important affairs, walking about 
in his gardens or elsewhere, with the advice merely of the chan- 
cellor, Rosny, and Villeroy. These accounts are corroborated 
by others with slight differences of detail. A contemporary 
writing of 1610 says that Henry chose for the council in which 
he did all of his important business, the chancellor Belliévre, 
Sully, Sillery, Villeroy, and the President Jeannin. There was 
nothing in which the king was not interested, and his care was 
such that a minister might always approach him about business, 
even in his hours of pleasure. Ordinarily the time appointed 
for meeting these councillors was in the morning before the king 
went to mass. Then he walked up and down—for dearly he loved 
his exercise—in the gardens or in a gallery, with the members 
of his council. His secretaries were at call, but did not venture 
to take part unless summoned to do so. ‘There he took his 
resolutions about whatever was to be done, and there he gave 
orders to his councillors and secretaries of state.’° In 1610, just 
after Henry’s death, another Venetian writer asserts that there 
were three councils: a large one, ‘consiglio delle partite’ 
[‘ conseil privé ’], a smaller one, ‘ consiglio delle finanze ’ [‘ conseil 
d'état ’], and a third, ‘ consiglio degli affari’, in which the most 
important matters of state were treated. This council consisted 

* *Nous dirons que plusieurs sgavoient bien que vous estiez trois principaux 
ministres d’Estat ausquels le Roy communiqoit le plus des affaires d’iceluy ’ (ibid. 

. 358. 
Ibid. p. 359. 

* ‘Tl consiglio che il re riceve nelle cose pit gravi ed importanti da suoi ministri 
é fondato sopra M. di Sillery, M. di Rosni e M. di Villerey ; né altri hanno parte nelle 
grazie ed importanti deliberazioni se non accidentalmente ’ (‘ Informazione di Pietro 
Priuli’ (1608): Relazioni, 2nd ser., i. 228). 

* Ibid. p. 207. 


* Mémoires de Fontenay-Mareuil (Michaud and Poujoulat, Nouvelle Collection 
des Mémoires, v), p. 18. 
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of those whom it pleased the king to choose. It had contained 
very few under Henry IV, the chancellor, the secretary of state, 
and Sully. Now it was larger.’ 

To this small group or body of councillors in France was 
gradually applied the term ‘conseil de cabinet’, doubtless 
because sometimes, at any rate, it met in the private chamber or 
cabinet of the king. In 1597 Sully gave certain advice to the king 
as he came out of his cabinet.?, He himself frequently speaks of 
the intrigues of cabinet and court.* In 1608 Sully, summoned by 
the king to the Louvre, found him in the little cabinet of the 
queen, and there a small council was held. Next year the am- 
bassador from Savoy had audience in this cabinet.° That same 
year Sully proposed that the king should keep his letters, state 
papers, and necessary books in his ‘ cabinet des livres’ in the 
Louvre. In other passages he speaks of the king receiving 
different persons there, and doing various kinds of business of 
state. 

After the death of Henry his queen for a while carried on the 
government in the manner which he had established, holding 
each morning a small council of the chancellor, Sully, Villeroy, 
Jeannin, and the four secretaries of state, in presence of the 
three princes of the blood. At first the meetings were held in 
a large chamber (cabinet) ; afterwards in the room beside the ante- 
chamber of the king. Later in the day another, larger council 
was held ; but these larger meetings were rather for form, and to 
content their members, namely the princes, dukes, and officers 
of the Crown. In the larver councils nothing was brought forward 
on which the principal. aisters had not already agreed, and the 
other members never opposed them.’ Later, Louis XIII held his 
principal council at the Louvre in the ‘ cabinet des livres’, or 
in other rooms there or at Fontainebleau.* Several writers 
mention the king’s secret council, and meetings of the ministers 
in his cabinet.° In January 1611 Condé made a declaration in 

1 *Relazione di Andrea Gussoni e Agostino Nani’ (1610): Relazioni, 2nd ser., 
i. 463, 464, 470. 

2 Mémoires, iv. 366. 

* ‘Or, nous estant revenu en memoire plusieurs broiiiljeries et intrigues de 
Cour, de chambre et de cabinet, qui se passerent cette année’ (ibid. v. 211; also 
vi. 291). 

wii ten au Louvre, vous trouvastes le Roy dans le petit cabinet de la Reine, 
ou il y avoit long-temps que messieurs de Sillery et Ville-roy estoient arrivez ’ (ibid. 

s relies udienza che ebbe l’ambasciatore di Savoya gliela diede il re con 
favore straordinario nel gabinetto della regina’ (Dispatch of Antonio Foscarini, 
14 September 1609: Relazioni, 2nd ser., i. 313). 

® Mémoires, viii. 73. 7 Fontenay-Mareuil, p. 35. 

* Louis Batiffol, Le Roi Louis XIII a Vingt Ans (Paris, 1910), p. 147, on the 
authority of various manuscripts of 1620 and 1623. 

* * Au sortir du Conseil des Dépesches les Ministres étant montez au Cabinet du 
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presence of the principal ministers in the cabinet of the queen.’ 
About 1614 a satirist declares that when Vulcan wishes to treat 
of secret and important affairs for the reformation of the monarchy 
he takes all the demi-gods apart with him into a well-prepared 
cabinet.? In the next year there is mention of a man’s going to 
the king’s cabinet and speaking in the presence of the council.® 
In 1617, according to the Venetian ambassador, the assembly 
of notables sitting at Rouen discussed divers changes which they 
desired, among them a reform of the cabinet council, in which, 
they said, the most important matters were decided, but from 
which the chief lords of the kingdom were excluded, they being 
admitted merely to the deliberative council (‘consiglio delle 
deliberationi’).* To this assembly the king submitted articles 
for consideration, which had been drawn up by his ‘ principal 
and secret council’, consisting of six members.° Since 1617 
Louis XIII had governed with his council—‘ conseil des affaires 
et de la direction ’"—to which he gave a large place in the manage- 
ment of the kingdom. According to the Venetian ambassador 
this council was frequently held in the ‘ cabinet des livres’ at 
the Louvre, and it is evident that it was now often known as the 
‘conseil de cabinet ’.® In the time of Luynes a writer urged the 
young king to hold to the wise councillors of his father and beware 
of three enemies in his cabinet.’ In 1623 a contemporary writer 
on the king’s councils mentions the secret council of the cabinet ; 
and the term occurs frequently thereafter.* The Venetian 
ambassador speaks of the cabinets in 1625.° It is well known 
Roy’ (Mémoires de Monsieur Déagent (Grenoble, 1668), p. 214). A certain one feared 
that Louis would admit Richelieu into his councils, ‘ voyant que Sa Majesté desiroit 
fortifier de quelqu’un le Conseil Secret’ (ibid. p. 301). 

1 *M. le prince étant venu au lever de la Reine, et ayant fait entrer les officiers 
de la couronne et autres principaux du conseil au cabinet de Sa Majesté, déclara ’ 
(Mémoires de Pontchartrain (Petitot, xvi), p. 440). 

* Le Cabinet de Vulcan (Paris ? 1614 2), p. 1. 

% Mémoires de Pontchartrain, p. 72. 

* Letter of Piero Contarini, 29 December 1617: Venetian Transcripts, x. 43. 

* ‘Son conseil principal et secret, qui étoit lors composé de MM. le chancelier, le 


garde des sceaux, de Villeroy et le président Jeannin, auxquels étoient ajoutés et se 
trouvoient messieurs Déageant et de Modéne’ (Mémoires de Pontchartrain, pp. 252, 
253). 

* Batiffol, p. 147; Mariéjol, in Lavisse, vi, part ii, p. 197. 

* © Tandis qu’auez . . . le bon et sage conseil des bons Conseillers & Anciens accous- 
tumez aux affaires d’Estat, & fidelles seruiteurs d’Henry le Grand vostre feu pere 
++. gardez-le retenez-le . . . vous auez auprés de vous, au dessus de vous, au vostre 
Cabinet & par tout ou vous allez, trois ennemis capitaux’ (La Sybille Frangoise 
Parlant au Roy, in Recueil des Piéces les Plus Curieuses Qui Ont Esté Faites pendant 
le Regne du Connestable M. Luyne (2nd edition, 1624), p. 307). 

* “Le Conseil secret ou de cabinet’: Du Crot, Les Vrais Styls des Conseils d’ Estat 
et Privé du Roy (1623), cited in Léon Aucoc, Le Conseil d Etat, avant et depwis 1789 
(Paris, 1876), pp. 51, 53-4. 

* *Passano perd queste voci molto secrete, né escono dai gabinetti’ (Dispatch of 
Marcantonio Morosini, 12 July 1625: Relazioni, 2nd ser., ii. 196). 
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that Richelieu, in his 7'estament Politique, advised a small council, 
of not more than four.* 

In England also a similar development had been going on, 
though in England the privy council long retained its importance 
and attended to the principal conciliar work of the realm. In 
1555 Philip left instructions for the queen’s council before he 
went abroad. He proposed that from among the privy councillors 
nine should be chosen for special care of the finances and impor- 
tant business of the kingdom. These councillors should decide 
when parliament was to be summoned, and what in parliament 
should be brought forward and there carried through.” In 1563 
Elizabeth, writing to the earl of Warwick about the English 
troops in Normandy, says, for the sake of secrecy, ‘we have 
herin delt but with a certen nombre of our pryncipall and 
trustyest counsellors ’.* In 1603 Sully speaks of Cecil as ‘ chef 
du conseil des affaires’. During a considerable part of his reign 
James I ruled without great consideration for his privy council, 
following his own ideas rather than their advice. Often he was 
away from London, at Newmarket, Royston, Theobalds, or 
other places. At times he had with him some of his councillors ; 
usually a secretary of state was with him.> In 1613 the Spanish 
ambassador is said to have related that the king resolved all 
important business with Viscount Rochester alone, and that 
there were many matters with which the council never was 
acquainted.® ‘ Yesternight’, says Dudley Carleton in 1623, 
“some of the LL*® of the Counsell . . . who were sent for by his 
Ma‘’ to Newmarkett, returned hither very late, and the Counsell 
should haue assembled the same night, but coulde not be gott 
together.’* During much of the reign of James I administration 
and policy were largely in the hands of the king and some favourite 
or all-important minister, and under Charles I this was true as 
long as Buckingham lived. Nevertheless, it is in the privy council 
even more than in a small group of favourites that the beginning 
of the cabinet is to be traced. 


1 * Ainsi que la pluralité des Medecins cause quelquesfois la Mort du Malade, 
au lieu d’aiser sa Guerison ; ainsi l’Etat recevra-t-il plutét du Prejudice que de |’ Avan- 
tage si les Conseillers sont en grand Nombre. J’ajoute, qu’il n’en peut avec Fruit 
avoir plus de quatre ’ (Testament Politique (3rd edition, Amsterdam, 1688), p. 265). 

* ‘Imprimis, pro meliori et magis expedita deliberatione, in ijs quae in Consilio 
nostro agenda sunt ex reliquis Consiliarijs nostris, eos quorum nomina sequuntur 
seligendos putauimus, quibus specialem curam omnium Causarum status, finantiarum 

et aliarum Causarum grauiorum Regni, committendam duximus et committimus’ 
(Cotton MS., Titus, B ii, fo. 160). 

3 Patrick Forbes, A Full View of the Public Transactions in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, &c. (London, 1741), ii. 326. 

* Mémoires, iv. 300. 

5 For example, State Papers, Dom., James I, viii. 

* State Papers, Foreign, Spain, xx, 22 September 1613. 

7 Ibid. Dom., James I, cxxxviii, 20 February 1622/3. 
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For the earlier years of the reign of James I the records of 
the privy council have perished, so that before 1612 some things 
can only be deduced or conjectured. In 1610 the council seems 
to have contained twenty members.’ According to a memorandum 
of Secretary Coke, written perhaps about 1625, the number of 
members had varied according to the conditions of the times : 
as a rule it had not exceeded twenty-four nor had it at any time 
been less than ten. In 1613 the council contained twenty-one 
members.? In 1615 the number was twenty-five. In 1617 
there were twenty-eight.° In 1623 the number had risen to thirty- 
five.6 At the end of the reign of James it was probably forty.” 
In 1625, at the beginning of the reign of Charles I, the number 
was about thirty.* Soon it had risen to thirty-seven ; and by the 
end of the year it was forty.® In 1630 the council contained 
forty-two.'° In 1633 there seem to have been thirty-six." Two 
years later there were thirty-three, and in the year following 
thirty-two.” In 1638 the number was thirty-three.”* In 1640 
there were thirty-five.14 In the confusion of the years that followed 
the membership rapidly changed. 

During the time of James I and of Charles I meetings were 
held in many different places, more frequently at Whitehall 
than anywhere else, but often at Greenwich, at Windsor, at 
Hampton Court, and sometimes at Nonsuch, York House, 
Theobalds, Lambeth, Christ Church in Oxford, Woodstock, 
Southampton, Salisbury, Reading. Especially in the later years, 
before 1640, a great number of the meetings were held in the 
Star Chamber and some in the Inner Star Chamber. The atten- 
dance varied. One Sunday morning in 1618 there were twenty- 
one present at the court at Whitehall.° In October 1628 there 
was a meeting to which twenty-six came.’® In 1638 there was 
a meeting of the king and eighteen at Greenwich.’” Occasionally 
there were councils of two, or three, or four ; somewhat oftener 
of five, six, seven, or eight. At an ordinary meeting there might 
be any number from eight to fifteen. Occasionally the number 
was larger. 

Generally, both in the reign of James I and in that of Charles I, 
the king was not present at meetings of the council. There were 

* Ibid. lviii. 90. e 2 Ibid. Charles I, viii, October 1625. 


* Privy Council Register, xxvii. 1. From the list here given two admitted later 
must be deducted (ibid. 29 March 1614). 


‘ Ibid. xxviii. la. From this list one should be deducted (ibid. 19 March 
1615/16). 


5 Ibid. xxix. 1. ® [bid. xxxii. 1, 2. 

* Ibid. xxxiii. 1, 3. ® Ibid. p. 1. 

* Ibid. xxxviii. 167; xxxix. 3, 4. © [bid. xl. 1, 2. 

" Ibid. xliii. 9. 2 Ibid. xlv. 1; xlvii. 3. 13 Ibid. xlix. 3. 
“ Ibid. liii. 5. 8 Ibid. xxix, 15 February 1617/18. 


bid. xxviii, 31 October 1628. 1 Ibid. xlix, 15 July 1638. 
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periods when Charles attended with considerable regularity ; 
but for the most part the council was held without the king. 
At times James did not hide his annoyance when councillors 
desired him to come. In 1610, when Salisbury, apparently, had 
proposed a meeting of the council in presence of the king, James’s 
secretary replied that the king was not willing to attend merely 
about the form of dissolving parliament, and that he would come 
only if the council had some reasons to propose why parliament 
should not be dissolved. ‘To have a solemne meeting between 
him and his Councell and no worthy matter to result of it were as 
his M. hath alredy written parturiunt montes.’? During the year 
1618 James came to council only twice.? In 1622 he was present 
three times, although there were seventy-five meetings that year.* 
From the beginning of June 1634 to the end of June 1635 Charles I 
was present eighteen times.* In 1638 there were approximately 
one hundred and sixty meetings, though many of these meetings 
were sparsely attended, and often several meetings were held 
the same day ; Charles was present at the council forty-six times.° 
During this troublous period he came much more frequently 
than had been his wont in the earlier years. 

Some of the members scarcely ever attended, except at their 
convenience or upon unusual and important occasions. Others 
came with fair regularity. The more active and important were 
seldom away. In 1613, during the months from May to September, 
thirty meetings of the council were held. In this time the 
archbishop of Canterbury was present twenty-seven times ; the 
lord chancellor, twenty-six ; the lord chamberlain, twenty-four ; 
the lord privy seal, twenty-nine ; the chancellor of the exchequer, 
twenty-nine ; the chancellor of the duchy, twenty-two ; the earl 
of Shrewsbury, eighteen ; the vice-chamberlain, nineteen ; the 
treasurer of the king’s household, seventeen ; the earl of Pem- 
broke, sixteen ; the comptroller of the king’s household, fourteen.‘ 
The king himself came only twice ; and some of the lords once 
or twice only. In 1616 the archbishop of Canterbury, the two 
secretaries, the chancellor of the exchequer, the master of the 
rolls, were present at nearly every meeting ; the lord chancellor, 
the lord treasurer, and the lord privy seal at most of the meetings.’ 
In 1622 the archbishop, the lord treasurer, the lord president, 
the treasurer of the household, Secretary Calvert, and the master 
of the rolls were at nearly all; the lord keeper, the lord privy 
seal, the chancellor of the exchequer were present at most, as 
was the other secretary, Sir Edward Conway, after his appoint- 


1 State Papers, Dom., James I, lviii, 26, 27 November 1610. 

* Priv. Coun. Reg. xxix, xxx. 3 Tbid. xxxi. 

* Ibid. xliv. 5 xlviii, xlix. 
* Ibid. xxvii. 7 Tbid. xxviii. 
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ment about the middle of the year.’ In 1625 the lord treasurer, 
the lord keeper, the lord president, the lord privy seal, the 
treasurer, the comptroller, the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Secretary Conway were almost always present.2 In 1638 the 
archbishop, the lord keeper, the lord treasurer, the lord privy 
seal, Lord Cottington, the treasurer, the comptroller, the two 
secretaries, made the nucleus of most of the meetings.* Hence, 
while all the members of the council might always attend, and 
many of them did attend in a desultory way, yet actually the work 
of the council was largely handled by a small number of diligent 
and powerful members. 

During much of this period a great part of the government 
of England was carried on in the privy council, which continued 
to be almost as important as it had been in Elizabeth’s time. 
Much of the important direction, supervision, and routine of 
the central administration was in this council, which also super- 
vised a great number of important local affairs. Frequently 
during these years it was called upon to deal with the necessary 
and engrossing task of raising revenue sufficient for the Crown. 
In the earlier portion of this period the councillors were active 
in collecting loans ; in the later years the management of ship 
money occupied them more than any other task. The labours 
to which the council had constantly to address itself were as 
infinitely varied as the governmental life of the state. They 
ranged from the supervision of the treasury, the navy, the militia, 
the colonies, and trade, to such petty affairs as summoning 
before it those who spoke seditious words or refused to contribute 
money. for the assistance of the king. Within the purview of the 
council came the regulation of building, the removing of nuisances, 
the hearing of complaints, the issuing of a great number of local 
orders, the enforcing of laws, the hearing of suits and ‘ causes ’, 
and the consideration of countless petitions. For some time, 
at any rate, no small amount of foreign business was dealt with 
in the privy council. Here, then, was carried on the larger part 
of the executive, the administrative, and the advisory work of 
the central government of the kingdom. 

After all, however, the function of the privy council was 
merely to assist the king, and the king always strove to keep to 
himself and within his own power the most important and most 
secret governmental work. James for a long time retained the 
more important part of diplomacy and the control of foreign 
affairs, assisted only by his secretaries, entirely apart from his 
council, except on unusual occasions of emergency, trouble, or 
stress. To a considerable extent in the reign of James the highest 
things in the governance of the realm, most of what related to 


1 Ibid. xxxi. 2 [bid. xxxii, xxxiii. 3 Ibid. xlviii, xlix. 
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his policy and plans, the arcana imperii, were at first known 
only to himself and his particular favourite at the time, or at 
most only to a small group of the most intimate confidants 
around him; and as long as Buckingham lived this was so in 
the reign of Charles. 

In 1604 the French ambassador declared that James was 
governed entirely by the counsel of Cecil.! At the time of the 
Gunpowder Plot Salisbury asserted that during the past three 
months he had informed ‘the K. and some of his Ma inward 
Councellors’ that the Catholics were plotting.? According to 
an account sent to Paris in 1610, James held a meeting with 
seven of his councillors, ‘ who are, as it were, the ephors’.* The 
foreign ambassadors frequently speak of a small number of 
particular councillors. In 1611 the Venetian ambassador wrote 
that the king often transacted his most important business apart 
with three or four Scots.‘ Two years later the French ambassador 
writes that the archbishop of Canterbury and other ‘ principal 
ministers ’ have the chief part of the king’s affairs. Gondomar, 
a year later, says that three councillors govern all for the king,® 
and in 1617, on occasion of the king’s visit to Scotland, that while 
the council governs, yet four councillors have special authority 
above the rest.’ It is stated in 1625 that Charles gave his confi- 
dence mostly to the duke, the lord treasurer, the lord chamberlain, 
and Lord Conway.* Next year the Venetian representative says 
that, under the king, Buckingham and a few others hold power.® 

During the period of Buckingham’s greatness, however, his 
influence and importance were such that under the king the 
principal power was vested in his hands alone rather than in 
a cabinet or small secret council. In 1624 the Spanish ambassador 
writes that Buckingham can carry his wishes against all the 
council, even against the king.’* ‘ All thinges passe by him, 


! Transcripts from Paris, xxxviii. 216. 

2 State Papers, Dom., James I, cexvi. ii. 219. 

* Transcripts from Paris, xli, 14 February 1610. 

* Relazioni, 4th ser., i. 121. 

’ Transcripts from Paris, xlvii. 175. 

* * El almirante y el Conde de Nortanton y el de Sufole que son los que gouiernan 
la maquina de aqui’ (Gondomar to the Captain-General of Milan, 12 June 1614: 
Spanish Transcripts, 2nd ser., v. 138). 

7 *Y aunque en ausencia deste Rey gouiernan los del Consejo tienen especial 
y particular comision sobre todos el que llaman Arcobispo de Cantarueri, el Chanciller 
. + y el Conde de Sufold y el de Uster’ (Letter of 12 July 1617: Spanish Transcripts, 
2nd ser., xvii). 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, i, 27 April 1625. 

* Venetian Transcripts, xiii. 8. 

1° * Pues esté resuelto el Parlamento. . . . Todo esto puede vn ombre solo contra 
casi todos los demas consejeros y, lo que causa mas admiracion, contra la voluntad 
de su mismo Rey que lo leuanté del poluo de la tierra’ (Don Carlos Colonna to the 
king of Spain, 9 January 1624: Spanish Transcripts, 2nd ser., xxxi). 
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says Chamberlain about the same time.’ Favour and power 
remain in the same hands, the French ambassador says next 
year.2 ‘He alone—perhaps more than the king, sustains the 
burdensome management of the country’s foreign and domestic 
affairs,’ is the account sent back to Venice.* ‘ All things are att 
a stand till yo" p'sence shall give light & direccdns to it,’ one of 
his friends writes in 1627.4 About this time a writer refers to 
Buckingham’s ‘sole counsaile w™ the Kinge’.® In 1629 a 
memorial about the recent state of affairs in England declared 
that most things had been resolved solely between Buckingham 
and the king. It may be added that afterwards Laud was 
sometimes supposed to have a power similar, though never so 
great as that which the duke had retained till his death.’ 

After the death of Buckingham Charles never gave himself 
again entirely to a single favourite. He now did his work more 
with the assistance of his privy council. The number of coun- 
cillors, however, had risen to forty at the beginning of his reign, 
and while it was afterwards slightly diminished, the number was 
evidently too great for the secrecy and dispatch which are the 
ideal of effective government at all times. Accordingly, the most 
important part of governance, especially what concerned policy 
and foreign relations, was presently managed by the king with 
the assistance of a small part or committee of his council. It 
was especially in connexion with committees of the privy council 
that the cabinet developed in England. 

Committees, or groups of members of the council to whom was 
committed some particular task for consideration or decision, 
had existed long before, and were well known in Tudor times. 
In 1618 a committee of three lords considered a controversy 
between the skinners and the tanners.* About the same time 
a more important committee was appointed to treat for the 
marriage of the king’s son with the Spanish princess.® It is 
difficult to learn the exact history of the committees of the council 
for the period before 1660, since, in contrast with the general 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, ii, 6 May 1625. 

* Transcripts from Paris, lxiv. 118. 


* Letter of Alvise Contarini, 4 September 1626: Venetian Transcripts, xiii. 29. 


‘ Edward Nicholas to Buckingham: State Papers, Dom., Charles I, Ixxxiv, 
14 November 1627. 


5 Ibid. xciv. 93. 

* ‘Tl fault remarquer que la plus grande partie des affaires se résoult entre le Roy 
et le Duc seulement: qu’en d’aulcunes, le Duc y appelle toutes ses créatures, pour 
les rendre plus authentiques ’ (Transcripts from Paris, lxvi. 234). 

7 In 1637 Angelo Correr alludes to him: ‘]’Arcivescovo di Canterbury (col solo 
Consiglio del quale in questo interesse la maesta sua regi le proprie risolutioni. .. ) ’ 
(Venetian Transcripts, xviii. 236). 

* Priv. Coun. Reg. xxviii, 13 November 1616. 

* ‘La Junta que hizo el Rey de Ynglaterra para tratar el casamiento de su hijo 
en Espaiia ’ (Spanish Transcripts, 2nd ser., xvii. 141). 
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practice after that time, committees were appointed then usually 
without any note being made in the council record of their 
membership or even of the date of their appointment. Frequently 
the existence of a committee is learned only from some later 
allusion, sometimes in the council’s Register, more often elsewhere. 
Yet the best source of information remaining is the lists of the 
standing committees entered, apparently by the clerks, at the 
beginning, or occasionally at the end, of a good many volumes 
of the Register of the Privy Council, along with the list of 
members of the council and the oaths which the various officials 
had to take. In some volumes of the Register such lists are 
wanting. 

In 1616 there appear to have been eleven standing committees : 
‘for the State of Ireland’ with nine members, ‘for the House- 
hold’ with six members, ‘for the Nauy’ with seven, ‘for the 
wardrobe and Robes ’ with eight, ‘ the workes Castles and Fortes’ 
with eight, ‘the booke of Rates Imposyéons exportaton & 
Importaéon’ with ten, ‘for puttinge Lawes in execution and 
concerning Straingers ’ with two, ‘ for Sperable Debtes ’ with two, 
‘for the fishinge’ with ten, ‘for Enfrancheing of Coppiholders 
& improueing of Rentes’ with six, ‘ ffor guiftes Grauntes and other 
Things ’ with two.1 In 1623 there were five committees : ‘ Lordes 
Committies appointes by his Maiestie for the affayres of Ireland ’, 
also for ‘The Church’, of four members, to meet on Saturday 
afternoons ; * Reuenew, PlantaCon Recusants, setling the Courtes 
of Justice, Trade and Commerce ’, of eighteen, at a time when 
the council contained about thirty-four members, to meet on 
Thursday afternoons; ‘New Patents, Monopolies, Fees Fines 
and Offices in reuersion, how his Ma* late direcons were obserued ’, 
of eleven, for Monday afternoons; ‘The Armie’, of thirteen.’ 
In April 1624 a ‘ Councell of Warr ’ was appointed for the securing 
of Ireland and the other dominions of the king, and putting his 
navy in readiness. It consisted of ten members, of whom four 
were not of the privy council. This sub-council, which was 
virtually a committee of the privy council, for some time took 
an active and important part in the government of the kingdom. 
It is probable that from time to time many temporary committees 
were appointed for particular purposes. In 1625 a committee 
of six considered business affecting the plantation of Virginia.‘ 
Next year a committee of seven, or any three of them, was 
appointed to deal with the privy seals and with free gifts.° About 
the same time a ‘select Comittee’ of five was appointed to 


1 Priv. Coun. Reg. xxviii. 617, 618. 
3 State Papers, Dom., James I, clxiii. 19. 
* Priv. Coun. Reg. xxxiii, 11 April 1625. 


Ibid. xxxi. 3. 


5 Ibid. xxxiv, 7 September 1626. 
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advise the king how the fleet might be employed to the best 
advantage.* 

In 1628 there were, in addition to the ‘Councell of Warre’, 
ten committees : the ‘Comittee to treate w™ the States Amb*’ 
of ten members, the ‘ Comittee for French busines’ of eleven, 
‘Comittee for the Intercourse ’ of seven, ‘ Priuate Comittee’ of 
nine, ‘Comittee about S'. Thomas Phillips busines in Ireland ’ 
of ten, ‘Comittee for Argier’ of nine, ‘ Comittee for the reliefe 
of Rochell’ for which no list of members is given, ‘ Comittee to 
treat y® Danish Amb.’ with five, ‘Comission™ for the 
Admiralty’ with six, ‘Comittee for the Posts’ of which the 
members are not given.” About 1630 there were ‘ Commissioners 
for the Poore’ with ten members, ‘ Comiss™ for Soldyers’ with 
four, ‘Comittee for Trade’ with eleven or twelve, to meet on 
Tuesday afternoons.* About 1632 the Irish committee was 
appointed to meet regularly on Wednesday mornings, the council 
of war on Thursday mornings, the committee for the admiralty 
on Thursday afternoons, and the committee for the ordnance 
on Friday mornings.* In 1634 there were six committees : 
‘The Comittee for foreigne Plantations ’ of twelve members, or 
any five of them, to meet on Wednesday mornings, ‘ Comittee 
for Trade’ of ten, for Friday mornings, ‘ Comittee for the ordi- 
nance ’ of seven members, ‘ Comittee of Irelande ’ of six, ‘ Comittee 
for forraine affaires’ of eight, ‘Commissio™ for y* Treasury ’ of 
five members.® In 1638 there were five: ‘The Comitte for 
Forreigne PlantaGons ’ of thirteen members, or any five of them, 
‘Comitte for y° Ordinance’ of seven, ‘Comitte for Trade’ of 
ten, ‘Comitte for Forraine affaires’ of eight or nine, ‘ Comitte 
for Ireland ’ of six.® 

While the labour of government was thus apparently dis- 
tributed among these different groups of members of the councils, 
often a smaller number of councillors actually participated in 
this work than might have seemed to be the case at first glance, 
since certain of the abler and more active members tended to be 
put upon most of the committees. In 1617, of eleven committees, 
the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer served on six, the lord chief justice, the master of the 
rolls, the lord privy seai, and Lord Zouche on five, the lord admiral 


| State Papers, Dom., Charles I, xxi. 86. 
* Ibid. cxxiii. 52, endorsed by Dorchester: ‘Note of Comitties taken out of the 
Counsell booke. in 10°** 1628.’ In Priv. Coun. Reg. xxxviii there is nothing about 
them. The lists, as is often the case, are probably not altogether correct for the 
particular date which is given. The lord admiral, named in the committee to treat 
with the states’ ambassadors, was assassinated in August 1628. 
* Priv. Coun. Reg., xl. 7. 
* ‘Orders for Dayes of Committees ’ (ibid. xli. 3). 
* Ibid. xliv. 1-3. j 


* Ibid. xlix. 1. 
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on four, and the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster was ‘to 
be added to any of these Commissioners wherein the Dutchie 
hath interest’. In 1634 the two secretaries of state served on 
all of the six standing committees, while the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the lord treasurer, and Lord Cottington were on five, and 
the earl marshal on four.” 

During this early period, as in the years after the Restoration 
and until the end of the seventeenth century, it was largely in 
connexion with that committee of the privy council which dealt 
with foreign affairs that the cabinet council] developed. After 
1660 it was to the informal foreign committee—for if the foreign 
committee which Clarendon describes was formally appointed 
as a committee of the council no record of such appointment has 
been found—that Pepys referred when he spoke of the cabinet 
council. Somewhat later it was the committee of foreign affairs, 
appointed by Charles II in 1668, which was called the cabinet 
or the cabal. From 1679 a committee of foreign affairs formally 
designated as the committee of intelligence succeeded, and while 
in this crisis of the difficulties of Charles his servants avoided the 
opprobrious term ‘ cabinet council’, yet when the cabinet was 
spoken of it was usually the committee of intelligence that was 
meant. As the difficulties passed the committee of intelligence 
was again called by the name which had become better 
known, and when men spoke of the cabinet in the period after 
1680 it would sometimes seem to have been the committee of 
foreign affairs or the foreign committee which they had in mind. 
They now often spoke of it simply as ‘the committee’ and its 
members as ‘ the lords of the committee of the council ’. 

For some time during the earlier Stuart period when the king 
desired the assistance of councillors in the conduct of his foreign 
affairs, it was often to the privy council rather than to a committee 
that he commended consideration of such things. In 1607 the king 
told parliament that war and peace, the managing of intercourse 
with foreign princes, were things that ‘ were alwaies leaft to the 
Jugement and managing of the King and his Privy Counsell ’.’ 
In 1615 the ambassador of the Archduke Albert had audience with 
the king and all his council. Two years later James’s former 
ambassador with the archduke returning presented himself 
before the privy council, where he related at large the negotiations 
he had been conducting. The king, to whom account was sent 
of what had been done, was disposed to break off relations with 
the archduke, but the council on learning of this order advised 


1 Priv. Coun. Reg. xxviii. 617, 618. ® Ibid. xliv. 1-3. 

* State Papers, Dom., James I, xxvii, 13 May 1607. 

« * Fuimos a la audiencia del Rey... Allamos al Rey con todo su Consejo’ (Spanish 
Transcripts, 2nd ser., viii, 8 January 1615). 
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the vice-chamberlain to forbear carrying it out, and then persuaded 
James to withdraw his command.’ In 1620 Gondomar appeared 
before the council to protest against the expedition which Captain 
Roger North was about to begin for settlement in the Amazon 
eountry. The council heard Gondomar at length and gravely 
considered his protest. In the end North was forbidden to sail.* 
In 1624 a committee of the council was appointed to hold a con- 
ference and make a treaty with the ambassador from Persia.* 
Next year Charles I advised with his council concerning a reply 
to the French ambassador, who was demanding restitution of 
certain ships and goods.* In 1626 the council gave audience to 
the ambassador of the states-general of the United Provinces 
and discussed with him matters diplomatic, military, and naval.® 
On 14 September of this year the king and twenty-one councillors 
were present, ‘ a full Bodie of Counsell ’. 


This day his Maiestie being present in Counsell, and informed of the 
accident of warre, befalne his deare Uncle the King of Denmarke, and 
of other foreigne intelligences, requiring present preparatons both of Men 
and money for the comon defense of this Kingdome, and necessary support 
of his friends & Allyes abroade, entred into serious consideraéon of these 
pressing occasions, and unavoydable necessities, web required not onely 


speedie resolucons, but piite pruisions and aydes, & more especially the 
pate supplying & assisting of the King of Denmarke. .. . 


The council advised that each man should be asked to lend in 
accordance with his means, and in proportion as he had been 
assessed in the last subsidy rolls.* After 1630, however, foreign 
business comes very little before the body of the council. For 
the most part now it was being handled by the king and his com- 
mittee of the council for foreign affairs. 

In 1605 James I had declared that ‘ both forraine and domesti- 
call occasions daily rise w%. are fitt to be considered of and 
dispatched, some by o*. Counsell in grall, some by a fewer number 
of them, according to the qualitie of the occasions ’.? Apparently, 
however, it was some time before a committee for foreign affairs 
was formed. In 1615 and in the year following Gondomar 
speaks of a committee appointed to treat of the Spanish marriage.® 

‘In June 1623 Chamberlain learns that ‘ the cheife of the counsaile ’ 
are appointed to treat with the Spanish commissioners about 
the marriage. In November another of Sir Dudley Carleton’s 

* Priv. Coun. Reg. xxix, 23 June 1617. 

* Spanish Transcripts, xxi, 30 May 1620; Priv. Coun. Reg. xxx, 4 April 1620. 

* Priv. Coun. Reg. xxxii, 5 August 1624. 

* Ibid. xxxiii, 14 October 1625. * Ibid. xxxiii, 19 June 1626. 
* Ibid. xxxiv, 14 September 1626. 

* State Papers, Dom., James I, xii, 9 January 1604-5. 

* Spanish Transcripts, 2nd ser., ix, 30 May 1615; xvii. 141. 

* State Papers, Dom., James I, cxlvii, 28 June 1623. 
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correspondents wrote to him that the prince and Buckingham 
had just returned and had given a confidential report. ‘It 
seemes ’, he says, ‘it must be onely a Committie Counsell, that 
shall manage these greate businesses now on foote.’? A few days 
later he writes of ‘a meeting of certain selected counsaillors at 
St James, where the L. of Buckingam made return in what state 
they found the busines of the match at their coming into Spaine 
and in what state they left y'’.2. A fortnight after, Chamberlain, 
also writing to Carleton, says : * 


The selected commissioners for forain affaires sit much, I thinke I forgot 
to send you their names, as the .L. Keper .L. Treasurer, .L. chamberlain 
-L. marshall, the two Dukes, marques Hamilton .L. of Carlile .L. Belfast, 
chancellor of the exchequer and both the secretaries, web makes a full iurie. 


The select group had now been enlarged to twelve ; but a little 
later on he says that the committee for foreign affairs, which he 
also calls the ‘junta’, is to be made smaller to ensure greater 
secrecy of deliberations.‘ 

That the committee for the Spanish match was what was 
now called the committee of foreign affairs and the ‘junta’ is 
plain enough. In January 1624 Chamberlain wrote that ‘the 
junta for forrain affaires ’ was divided : five were for the Spanish 
match ; four would not declare themselves ; three were strongly 
against it.° A few weeks later another observer wrote: ‘I heard 
by another way, how the Committees for the Spanish Match 
weare in a sorte devided’.6 The Spanish representative giving 
an account of the happenings of this time speaks of the ‘ junta’ 
of twelve members.’ In June Carleton writes that Buckingham’s 
illness had caused a delay in bringing to trial the earl of Bristol, 
‘w is to be performed before the olde Committee of the LL® 
for foreigne affaires ’.® 

Evidence is too scanty for certain conclusions to be drawn, 


1 State Papers, Dom., James I, cliv, 1 November 1623. 

2 Ibid. 8 November 1623. 

% Ibid. 22 November 1623. 

* ‘We have a whispering that the junta or commission for forain affaires shalbe 
somwhat abridged in number, for though they be sworn to secresie, yet some things 
are found to be vented and come abrode that were better kept close ’ (Chamberlain 
to Carleton: State Papers, Dom., James I, clv, 20 December 1623). 

5 Ibid. clviii, 31 January 1623/4. 

® William Pelham to Sir Edward Conway: ibid., clix, 12 February 1623/4. 

7 Marques de la Hinojosa to the king of Spain: Spanish Transcripts, 2nd ser., 
xxxi, 21 January 1624. A few days later, describing a meeting of this ‘junta’, 
at which the marriage of the prince was discussed, he says: ‘ El Principe rrespondié 
que no tenia otra voluntad que la de su padre, y ansi se conformaron con el ministro 
[who had spoken against a break with Spain] los demas de la Junta, con que se acauo. 
Todo esto me a hauisado vna perssona interessada en el cassamiento y desseossa del 
. . . y el e confirmado por medio de otra de las que se hallaron en la Junta’ (ibid. 
24 January 1624). 

5 State Papers, Dom., James I, clxvii, 14 June 1624. 
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but the cabinet appears at first to have been a smaller group than 
the committee. It may be that it was an inner group, and, if 
a committee of the council, merely informal. At all events, in 
the cabinet of seven described by Chamberlain all but one of the 
members were also on the committee of foreign affairs which he 
describes a year later; and, when he first wrote, the second 
secretary, Sir Edward Conway, had not yet been appointed. 
Similarly, the cabinet which he described in 1625 contained 
five members, and it was to them that Charles I had given the 
special commission at the beginning of his reign ; while the foreign 
committee then may have contained ten members, though this 
is not certain. In 1627 Contarini says: ‘The king has lately 
held three long conferences in his private cabinet, with four or 
six confidential advisers, a mode of meeting which I understand 
is practised solely with regard to matters of importance.’ * 
Probably at first the term cabinet was applied by outsiders to 
any small group that seemed at the time to be the most important 
group of the king’s councillors. It will be shown that later 
the committee of foreign affairs, when it was undoubtedly called 
cabinet or junto, had a membership of about six or eight. 

Early in the reign of Charles I, Lord Keeper Coventry presents 
alist of ten : ‘ These were the last Committee for Forren Services.’ 
It rests, he says, with the king, whether to add other members 
for the negotiations with the States.*_ In 1627 the Venetian 
ambassador speaks of the large and the private council shortly 
to be held at Windsor.* Writing half a century after this time, 
Clarendon describes those ‘ who were the chief ministers that had 
the principal management of public affairs in Church and State ’, 
just after Buckingham’s death. They were, he says, eleven : 
Sir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper, Sir Richard Weston, lord 
treasurer, the earl of Manchester, lord privy seal, the earl of 
Arundel, who was frequently not at the court, the earl of Pembroke, 
lord steward of the household, the earl of Montgomery, lord 
chamberlain, the earls of Dorset, Carlisle, and Holland, and the 
two secretaries of state, who were then Sir John Coke and Sir 
Dudley Carleton.4 About 1629 there is in the record of the 
council a list of ‘Comiss™. for forraigne affaires’ and another 
a few pages further on of the ‘Comittee for forraine affaires ’. 
Each list contains seven members: the lord treasurer, the lord 
president, the earl marshal, the lord steward, the ear!s of Holland 
and Carlisle, and Carleton, now Viscount Dorchester, secretary 
of state.° In 1631 Dorchester tells the English ambassador at 


? Letter of Contarini, 8 January 1627: Venetian Transcripts, xiii. 260. 
* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, xliv. 87 (1626). 

* ‘Consiglio e grande e privato’ (Venetian Transcripts, xiv. 543). 

* History of the Rebellion, i. 56-82. 5 Priv. Coun. Reg. xxxix. 1, 11. 
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Vienna that the king is pleased with what he does, and that he 
has also the full approbation of ‘all my Lords to whom his 
Majesty doth entrust his Foreign Affairs ’.* 

In March 1634 Laud became a member of the foreign com- 
mittee.2 About this time the ‘Comittee for forraine affaires ’ 
contained at least six members, and had contained, perhaps, as 
many as eight or nine. A list in the Register of the Privy Council 
for 1634 names the archbishop, the lord keeper, the lord treasurer, 
the earls of Carlisle and Holland, Lord Cottington, the comptroller, 
and the two secretaries, Coke and Windebank.* But the maker 
of this list has inserted the earl of Arundel, and marked the lord 
keeper and Carlisle as dead, while he has also struck out Cottington 
and the comptroller. Next year, following the death of the 
lord treasurer, Weston, the committee was somewhat altered.‘ 
Laud is now spoken of as ‘ y° first of y° Junto of forreyne affayres ’.° 
Elizabeth of Bohemia writes to Laud to assure him of her pleasure 
that the king ‘ hath assumed you, into the Councells of his state 
& forrain affairs ’.6 A little later she tells him that she must write 
to her brother about the business of her sons in Germany: ‘I 
know the king will acquaint you and the other Lords of the 
committee with it.’? In 1636, on the appointment of the bishop 
of London to the treasury, one of Wentworth’s correspondents 
writes to him: ‘The new Lord Treasurer is made of the Junto 
for Foreign Affairs.’* This year the ‘Comittee for Forraine 
affaires ’ contained six or eight members: the list includes the 
archbishop, the lord keeper, the lord treasurer, the earl marshal 
(the earl of Arundel), the earl of Holland, groom of the stole, 
Lord Cottington, chancellor of the exchequer, the comptroller, 
and the two secretaries, Coke and Windebank; but the lord 
keeper, Cottington, and the comptroller have been struck out, 
and the earl of Holland inserted.® In connexion with the power 


1 Lord Dorchester to Sir Robert Anstruther, 16 October 1631: Carleton Letters 
(London, 1757), appendix to the preface, p. lv. 

* ‘Monday, I was called against the next day into the Foreign Committee by the 
King’ (Laud, Diary, 16 March 1634; Works (Oxford, 1847-60), iii. 223). 

* Priv. Coun. Reg. xliv. 3. 

* ‘La mort du Grand Trésorier a changé le Gouvernement des finances de luy 
seul en ung Conseil de cing et les affaires d’Estat en un de six: en l'une et en l’autre 
compagnie |’Archevesque de Cantorbery est le premier en crédit et en authorité. 
Aprés luy suivent pour les affaires, les C'**. d’Arondel, Carlisle et de Holland, les 
Secrétaires Rouques et Windebang, les quelz nous ont esté donnez pour Commissaires ’ 
(M. de Senecterre to M. Bouthillier, 4 April 1635: Transcripts from Paris, Ixviii. 
146). 

° Sir Thomas Roe to the queen of Bohemia, 5 April 1635: State Papers, Dom., 
Charles I, celxxxvi. 

® Ibid. cclxxxvii, 20/30 April 1635. 

Ibid. eexciii. 2/12 July 1635. 

® The Reverend G. Garrard to the lord deputy, 15 March 1635/6: Strafford Letters 
(London, 1739), i. 525. * Priv. Coun. Reg. xlvii. 1. 
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of this committee it is interesting to note that every one of the 
members served also on the committee for Ireland, and that each, 
excepting only the earl of Holland, served also on two or three 
other committees of the council besides. At this time mention 
is made by the Venetian ambassador of the king’s most secret 
council. [n 1637 the ambassador enumerates the members of 
the cabinet : the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord treasurer, 
the earls of Arundel and Holland, and the two secretaries of state.” 
In 1638 the list of members of the ‘ Comitte for Forraine affaires ’ 
at the beginning of the council register is confused, like others 
which precede it. The committee may have contained six 
members ; it may have contained eight or nine. It can scarcely 
be that authorities so well informed as the clerks of the council 
would have gone on year after year writing lists containing the 
names of those who had long since ceased to be members. It is 
more probable that members were added from time to time 
temporarily at the need or the wish of the king. For 1638 the 
list includes altogether the archbishop, the lord treasurer, the 
lord keeper, the earl marshal, the earl of Holland, Lord Cottington, 
the comptroller, and the secretaries Coke and Windebank ; 
but again the lord keeper, Cottington, and the comptroller are 
struck out, the lord treasurer is inserted and struck out, and the 
earl marshal inserted.* In 1640 a Venetian representative 
declared that the cabinet contained eight members.* 

The business of this committee of foreign affairs was primarily 
the consideration of foreign and diplomatic relations; but as 
was the case with Charles Il’s committee of foreign affairs and 
with his committee of intelligence and the later ‘ Committee ’, 
not only foreign matters but other branches of the most important 
business of the kingdom were handled by the smaller council. 
In 1634, when Sir Francis Nethersole, who represented the 
queen of Bohemia’s interests in England, had made an indiscreet 
remark, he was examined in the council chamber by ‘ my LL. of 
the Committee for forrayne affayres’; and a note in Winde- 
bank’s hand records that this examination was made before the 
lord treasurer, the earl marshal, the earl of Carlisle, the earl of 
Holland, secretary Coke, and himself.? It may be, though one 

* ‘Sopra dei negotii stimati di considerazione, senza dar luogo agli soliti piaceri 
della caccia, s’é veduto travagliare tutta questa settimana assiduamente il Re nel 
suo piu secreto consiglio’ (Letter of Angelo Correr, 19 December 1636: Venetian 
Transcripts, xviii. 227). 

* “Tl di seguente convocato il consiglio del Gabinetto, in cui l’Arcivescovo di 
Canterbury, il Gran Thesoriero, il Conte d’ Arundel, il Conte d’Oland et i due segretari 
- ta soli intervengono’ (Letter of 23 March 1637: Venetian Transcripts, xviii. 

3 Priv. Coun. Reg. xlix. 1. 
* Venetian Transciipts, xxiii. 10. 
* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, cclviii, 37, 38. 
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cannot be certain, that ‘the committee’ of July 1634, in which 
the scheme for obtaining revenue by ship money was elaborated, 
was the foreign committee. There is no doubt that the lord 
treasurer, the lord keeper, and the two secretaries took part 
in the deliberations, and there is no record of the appointment of 
a committee for this specific purpose.’ In 1639 a petition from 
the governor of Portsmouth about provisions and ammunition 
was referred by the king in council to ‘ the Lords Comittees for 
forraine Affayres’ and the earl of Newport, master of the ordnance.” 
There are various allusions to the activity of the committee 
in foreign matters.* In September 1635 ‘ His Ma’ upon Michmas 
day . . . made two propositions to the forain Comittee’: what 
further answer to make to the French ambassador concerning 
a nearer conjunction with France ; or whether he should declare 
his neutrality. He commanded the members to be ready to give 
their opinions on the following Sunday. Windebank’s opinions 
are embodied in his notes of the affair : he favoured a neutrality ; 
he was against drawing nearer to France, since the aims of that 
kingdom were quite contrary to those of England. In 1636 
Windebank writes to the earl marshal, then in Germany, that 
“all my Lords of the Committee’ are extremely well satisfied 
with his dexterity in the great work he is doing. Early in 1637 
the ‘ foreign Committee ’ was frequently summoned to meet the 
king and consider a league with France and a break with Spain.® 
About the same time, when two refugees in the house of the English 
ambassador in Venice were taken from their asylum, ‘the 
junctto was acquented with itt wher it was resolved that the 
uholl counsall tabill shuld be acquented with itt’.? The same 
year, the elector Charles Louis sent Sir Thomas Roe a copy of 
his mother’s memorial, which the king was to consider ‘ at the 
first juncto ’.6 Roe himself was sending Laud certain communica- 
tions of which he wrote : ‘ If yo": see cause at the forreyne Com- 
mittee, or to the King, y": may read the Letters, or use them as 
yo": please.’® Windebank wrote to the earl of Leicester that he 
seldom came ‘ to the understanding of any thing of moment but 
at the forain Comittee ’..° Of the time and the manner of the 
meetings not much is now to be learned. Sometimes they were 


2 State Papers, Dom., Charles I, cclxx. 55; cclxxii. 36. 

2 Ibid. ecocxxxi. 45. There is nothing about this in Priv. Coun. Reg. 

> Laud, Works, vii. 74; State Papers, Dom., Charles I, cexciv, 26 July 1635. 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, ccxcviii, 29 September 1635. 

5 Clarendon State Papers, i. 578. 

® Strafford Letters, ii. 49. 

7 Denbigh MSS., Historical Manuscripts Commission, 4th Report, part i, appendix, 
p. 258. 
® State Papers, Dom., Charles I, eccxxxviii, 30 December/9 January 1636/7. 
® Ibid. ccexliv, 21 January 1636/7. © Ibid. Axxxvii. 6. 
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held at Windsor ; some of them were held on Sunday, which was 
afterwards for a long time the regular day for holding cabinet 
meetings ; there were times when the committee was supposed to 
meet regularly once each week.’ 

It is possible that the importance of the committee had 
temporarily diminished in 1637. Writing about that time 
Windebank declared that although the committee was supposed 
to meet each week, ‘ yet . . . unlesse His M: call us upon som 
speciall occasion once in a moneth or sixe weekes we neuer 
otherwys com together ’.? Charles had withdrawn more and more 
from foreign affairs; he was engrossed in domestic matters ; 
the council itself was managing the ship money with skill and 
address. Just at this moment, however, an outside matter became 
the foremost consideration of the government of England. In 
1638 the troubles in Scotland caused great concern. The com- 
mittee of foreign affairs continued its work, but a Scottish com- 
mittee for a while now seemed to be more important. 

There is not, apparently, any record of the appointment of 
such a council committee in the Register of the Privy Council, 
nor does a list of the members of such a committee appear in 
any of the council records. In 1638 a correspondent writing to 
the lord deputy in Ireland says: ‘ The Scotish Businesses go not 
well ; a Committee of some few of his Majesty’s Council is made 
to consider of the Letters and Businesses which come thence ; 
I hear they are, the Lord Treasurer, the Earl Marshal, the Lord 
Cottington, Mr. Secretary Coke, and the Comptroller.’* All of 
these members were also of the committee of foreign affairs. 
That this committee was continuing its work is evident enough ; 
for at this very time Laud speaks of going to the ‘ Foreign 
Committee ’.4 The foreign committee also was considering 
Scottish business, but the important decisions about Scotland 
were not being made there now.® Other members were soon 
added to the Scottish committee. The lord admiral writes to 
Wentworth that at a meeting in the presence of the king at 
Theobalds three of the members, the earl marshal, Cottington, 
and Windebank, were urging the king on to war ; the comptroller 
was for peace; and Secretary Coke was inclined that way. 


* Clarendon State Papers, i. 662; Strafford Letters, i. 177; State Papers, Dom., 
Charles I, dxxxvii. 6. 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, dxxxvii. 6 (January 1637 2). 

* G. Garrard to the lord deputy, 3 July 1638: Strafford Letters, ii. 181. 

* Letter to Sir Thomas Roe, 5 July 1638: Works, vii. 458. 

* * At the Foreign Committee (where this business hath been three or four times 
in agitation) nothing hath been concluded, but the preparations to fortify Berwick 
and Carlisle. But what the Committee lately named for this business of Scotland 


do, I know not; for I am none of them’ (Laud to Wentworth, 30 July 1638: Works, 
Vii. 468). 
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Northumberland adds that the king had just commanded him 
to attend the meetings.’ 

There is reason to believe, however, that this Scottish com- 
mittee was practically the foreign committee devoting itself 
particularly to the business of Scotland. The committee of 
foreign affairs continued to deal with diplomatic and foreign 
relations.2, In October 1639 Northumberland writes: ‘To the 
forraigne Committie, his Majestie hath now added Marquis 
Hamilton, the Deputie [the earl of Strafford], and your humble 
Seruant.’ He describes a meeting at which business concerning 
Denmark, the Palatinate,the emperor,and France was considered.* 
He adds: ‘ My Lord Deputie is called in to consult of the Scotch 
Affaires, with the Arch Bishope, and Hamilton.’* That is to 
say, there was now a group of eight or ten important councillors— 
for changes were rapidly made—assisting the king in his most 
important affairs. When they dealt with foreign matters, they 
were the foreign committee; when the business which they 
handled related to Scotland, they were the Scottish committee. 
Because Scottish affairs were now all-important, it is for the 
most part of the Scottish committee rather than of the foreign 
committee that we hear. 

‘The result of the changes and additions which were now being 
made was virtually a new group of particular advisers. North- 
umberland wrote: ‘We haue here a new Committie appointed 
by his Majesty, that for these 3 or 4 Dayes past, hath dayly 
attended him. Of this Committie there is the Arch Bishope, 
Lord Treasorer, Marq. Hamilton, Lord Deputie, Lord Cottington, 
Sir Henry Vane, Secretarie Windebank, and my selfe.’* It 
should be noted that the personnel of this committee corresponds 
exactly with that ‘Committee of State ’ which Clarendon, writing 
about 1648, described as of the year 1640. This ‘Committee of 
State’, he says, men called ‘the Juncto’ and ‘the Cabinet 
Council’. In 1640 the Venetian ambassador wrote that the 
king was persuaded by the cabinet council of eight to give 
audience again to the deputies from Scotland.’ Mr. E. I. Carlyle 
has doubted whether any such committee of state existed ; but 
the description appears to me perfectly appropriate to the altered 
committee of foreign affairs directed particularly now to the 
principal consideration of state, the affairs of Scotland. That no 


* Strafford Letters, ii. 186. 

* Lord Keeper Coventry to (Sir Thomas Roe], 16 August 1638: State Papers, 
Dom., Charles I, ecexevii. 56. 

* The earl of Northumberland to the earl of Leicester, 17 October 1639: Sydney 
Papers (London, 1746), ii. 613, 614. * Ibid. p. 614. 

5 The earl of Northumberland to the earl of Leicester, 24 October 1639: ibid. p. 615. 

® History of the Rebellion, i. 195, 196. ? Venetian Transcripts, xxiii. 10. 

® Ante, xxi. 684, |685. Mr. Carlyle’s account was, we believe, the first important 
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committee of state was ever formally appointed is probable 
enough ; at least no record remains. But here was a committee 
attending to the various important affairs of state, and Clarendon’s 
phrase may well have been in the minds of a great many others. 

The committee was, however, at this time mainly engrossed 
with the Scottish business, and ‘ Scottish committee’ was the 
name commonly given to it. ‘This Committie,’ Northumberland 
writes in December 1639, ‘as I haue formerly written to your 
Lordship, hath lately had seueral Meetings to consider, by what 
Means, the rebellious Scotts should be brought to Obedience ; 
for all agreed, that it was vnfitt for the King to condiscend vnto 
their vnreasonable Demaunds.’! ‘His Majesty,’ Windebank 
writes about the same time, 


near these six weeks last past hath been in continual consultations with 
a select Committee of some of his Council (of which I have had the Honour 
to be one) how to redress his affairs in Scotland, the fire continuing there, 
and growing to that danger, that it threatens not only the Monarchical 
Government there, but even that of this Kingdom.” 
At this very time dispatches from Spain were communicated to 
the ‘forraine Committe’.* At this time also the letter which 
the Scottish covenanters had addressed ‘Au Roy’ and were 
sending to France was intercepted. Clarendon says: ‘ This 
discovery made a very deep impression upon the King. . . - 
Thereupon he first advised with that committee of the Council 
which used to be consulted in secret affairs, what was to be done.’ * 
Early in 1640 the representative of the elector palatine writes 
that there is nothing he so much solicits ‘ as to beseech the King, 
and Lo* of the Junto’ to consider what course his master should 
follow. He adds: ‘The Scottishe Comittees are arrived, and 
will be admitted to theyr first Audience on Sunday next.’ ° 
In February another writes that the earl of Northumberland had 
just told him the Scots that morning ‘ were heard before the King 
& Cabinet Counsell by way of Petition ’.* Certain notes of Winde- 
bank about the proceedings at the meetings with the Scots 
commissioners are endorsed: ‘Comittee Couenanters.’* Of 
the first of these meetings the writer of a newsletter says: ‘ The 
Scotch Commissio™ were heard before y® King & y*® Cabinet 
account of the early history of the cabinet written from the sources, and continues to 
be of great interest and value. 1 Sydney Papers, ii. 623. 

* Windebank to Sir Arthur Hopton, 13 December 1639 : Clarendon State Papers, ii.81. 

* Northumberland to Leicester, 19 December 1639: Sydney Papers, ii. 625. 

* History of the Rebellion, i. 170, 171. 


5 Sir Richard Cave to [Sir Thomas Roe], 7 February 1639/40: State Papers, Dom., 
Charles I, eecexliv. 54. 


*Thomas Smith to Sir John Pennington, 20 February 1639/40: ibid. 
cecexly. 81. 


7 Ibid. eccexlvii. 19, 58, 96, eecexlviii. 12, eecexlix. 29 (3, 9, 12, 16 March 1639/40, 
30 March 1640). 
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Councell & behaued themselues verie discreetlie.’* Charles 
thought it well to give to his council a formal narrative of ‘ what 
had passed att the Comittee appointed by his Ma“: to heare 
those Lords and Gentlemen that came lately from Scotland 
pretending to bee sent from the Parliament there’.* Vane told 
Sir Thomas Roe that on the third occasion they were heard 
before the king, assisted by the archbishop, the lord treasurer, 
the marquis of Hamilton, the lord admiral, the earl of Traquair, 
Lord Cottington, and the two secretaries.* The foreign committee 
is mentioned by Windebank in March.’ In April Strafford writes 
to the king that unless the money ‘ assented to by your Majesty 
and the Scotch Committee ’ be at once provided, he cannot raise 
the army in Ireland.°® 

In May 1640, at a meeting of the king with the archbishop, 
the lord lieutenant, the lord admiral, Cottington, and very 
probably others, Strafford advised the king : ® 
Goe vigorously on, or lett them a lone . . . goe on with an offenciue warr, as 
you first designed. loosd & absolued from all rules of gouermt. being 
reduced to extreame necessity, euery thing is to be done as power will 
admitt, & that you are to doe they refused, you are accquitted towards god 
& man. You haue an Army in Ireland you may ymploy here, to reduce 
this kingdome. 
This speech, presently revealed in parliament by Pym with the 
assistance of the younger Vane, soon acquired an ominous renown. 
The resultant proceedings, which culminated in the attainder of 
Strafford, caused much discussion, in which the meeting in question 
was several times described. ‘ That Paper ’, says a marginal note 
in the Journal of the House of Commons, ‘ was a Copy of Notes, 
taken at a Giunto of the Privy-Council, for the Scotch Affairs.’ * 
The notes which Sir Henry Vane took, says Laud, were of pro- 
ceedings ‘at the private Committee concerning the Scotch 
affairs’. Whitelocke says they were ‘ of some Opinions at the 
Council-Table of Juncto’.® Lord Digby speaking in the commons 
on the bill of attainder referred to ‘ what pass’d at the Juncto ’.”° 
In April 1641 Windebank, at the request of the king, wrote down 
what he remembered of it ‘in Counsell at a Comittee ’.12_ Another 
writer of this time spoke of the ‘ notes of passages at y® Counsell 
table ’.’* Strafford, speaking in his own defence in Westminster 


1 State Papers, Dom., Charles I, eccexlvii. 30 i. 2 Priv. Coun. Reg. li. 358-60. 
% Vane to Roe, 13 March 1639/40: State Papers, Dom., Charles I, ccccxlvii. 107. 


* Ibid. 42. 5 Strafford Letters, ii. 411. 
* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, eccclii. 31. These notes are not in Vane’s hand, 
as Ranke thought. 7 Commons’ Journals, ii. 118. 


® Laud, * History of the Troubles’, Works, iii. 295. 

® Bulstrode Whitelocke, Memorials (London, 1732), p. 43. 

% Rushworth, Historical Collections, m1. i. 226. 

™ State Papers, Dom., Charles I, eccelxxix. 37. 

2 Nathaniel Tomkyns to [Sir John Lambe], 12 April 1641: State Papers, Dom., 
Charles I, ececlxxix. 27. 
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Hall, called it ‘ y* Councell of eight ’.1 It may be added that the 
Scottish commissioners charged Laud with having spoken of 
them as rebels and traitors at ‘the privy Jointo’.? 

Meanwhile ‘the Committee ’ and ‘the LL“ of the Comittee ’ 
were attending to the principal affairs of the king.® In August 
1640 proceedings about local matters, the army, and other affairs 
large and small, are endorsed by Windebank ‘ Notes of the 
Comittee of the 8’.* From abroad correspondents were writing 
to the ‘forrayne committy’.® That the Scottish committee, 
called both junto and cabinet council, was practically, if not 
entirely, identical with the foreign committee is seen from a 
letter of the following year. ‘I could wish’, says the elector 
palatine, writing to Roe from Whitehall, ‘ you would also informe 
my L? of Essex of my businesse, for you know how well he is 
inclined towards it & the power he hath w™ palament, besides 
the Juncto being disjointed, he will have a hand in forraine 
affaires as well as others.’ ® 

In summary and in conclusion: it has been the purpose of 
this paper to show that in England the term ‘ cabinet council ’ 
was in frequent if not common use shortly after 1600; that the 
equivalent terms were well known to French and to Italian 
writers, though apparently not to Spanish writers (who used the 
word junta), at an even earlier time. In France a cabinet or 
secret and select small council appeared by the end of the six- 
teenth century; in similar development a cabinet council or 
junto appeared at the English court at least as early as 1622. 
This English cabinet council, while at first it was probably no 
more than an informal group or committee of the king’s most 
trusted advisers, was later generally the committee of foreign 
affairs, the principal standing committee of the privy council. 
The terms ‘ junto’ and ‘cabinet council ’ were about 1639 for the 
most part applied to the Scottish committee, but this committee 
was merely an aspect of the foreign committee, or else the members 
of the foreign committee diverted to what was for the moment 
the principal business of state relations with Scotland. ‘The 
committee ’, as it was now called, was, as Clarendon described 
it, a ‘council of state’, assisting the king as a small powerful 
body of the principal advisers from his larger council in whatever 
important business arose to be dealt with by the government of 
England. RaYMOND TURNER. 

1 Ibid. 28. 
* Speeches and Passages of this Great and Happy Parliament (London, 1641), 
. 514, 
“ * Laud, Works, vii. 606; State Papers, Dom., Charles I, cccclxiii. 12. 
* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, cccclxiii. 39. 
* Sir Balthazar Gerbier to Windebank, 22 August/l September 1640: ibid. 
cecelxiv. 70. Ibid. eccelxxxiii. 15. 


Canning, Wellington, and George the 
Fourth 


i is well known that the relations between the two great 
men who represented England to the world in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century were unfortunate and ended 
in an open breach. But the causes of that dispute have never 
been settled. One suggestion has been that Canning was irritable 
and impatient ; there have been sinister hints that Wellington 
was perfidious, or more intelligibly that he was simply obscurantist 
in all things. None of these suggestions is wholly true, but the 
key to the mystery seems to be with the foreign diplomatists 
and the influence they exercised on the king. For the combina- 
tion of duke and foreign diplomatists was furmidable enough for 
any one to face, but what embittered and prolonged the struggle 
was the part played by King George the Fourti. The archives 
at Paris and Vienna * show in sufficient detail what that part was. 
Even if we set aside Greville as a gossip and Creevey as a 
caricaturist, much that is almost incredible is told of King George 
by more sober authorities. Wellington, who certainly reverenced 
the office of king or regent apart from the person, said of him 
in 1818, ‘ You never saw such a figure as he is’. (Lord Folkestone 
had just written, ‘ Prinney has let loose his belly, which now 
reaches to his knees.’) ‘ Then he speaks so like old Falstaff that, 
damn me, if I was not afraid to walk into a room with him.’ ® 
In 1820 he thought the king ‘ degraded as low as he could be 
already’. In 1827 the duke even denied that ‘he cares a farthing 
about the Catholic question’. In 1829 he said of him, ‘he has 
no idea of what a King ought to do ’, and that he had ‘ the worst 
judgment that can be’. That he fluctuated between one opinion 
and another, that he blustered before pages and valets de chambre 
and gave way before determined ministers, that he cajoled, 
deceived, and lied, seems admitted by Eldon and Lyndhurst, 
Peel and Wellington, Canning and Liverpool. But this chorus 
1 With reference to the congress of Verona these suggestions have been carefully 
examined by Mr. J. E. S. Green, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., i. 59-76, and ante, 


xxxv. 200, with reply by Miss Lackland, ibid. p. 574. As will be seen, other evidence 
in the main bears out the latter’s contentions. 


2 I owe the first suggestion and much information as to these archives to my 


friend Professor Webster, but the quotations here given are from my own transcripts. 
* Creevey, i. 279. 
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of blame and of ridicule is historically misleading, for it suggests 
that George IV was simply a figure of fun, and in no sense a 
serious politician. It is our purpose to show that this verdict 
is mistaken, and that, in foreign affairs at least, his opinions were 
sometimes important, and were, in any case, overrated by foreign 
powers, a fact which had serious political results both for him 
and for them. 

The judgement even of the king’s most unfavourable critics 
is interesting on one point. Even Brougham admitted that he 
had ‘ qualities far above mediocrity’. Wellington called him 
‘extremely clever and particularly ingenious in turning the 
conversation from any subject he does not like to discuss’. 
Sir William Knighton, his discreet personal adviser, spoke of 
him on his deathbed as ‘ one of the cleverest, most accomplished 
men in Europe’. Sir Walter Scott, another admirer, credited 
him with high qualities of head, as well as of heart. Here then 
critics and admirers are agreed. The king was clever, and it 
so happens that it was in diplomacy that his cleverness found 
a congenial field for intrigue. 

One thing is certain. The king liked company and he liked 
most of all the company of certain foreigners. Among these 
were Count Miinster, his Hanoverian adviser, Prince Esterhazy, 
the Austrian minister, the Count and Countess (especially 
Countess) Lieven, the Russian representatives.__ They met him 
in private at the Cottage at Windsor. He liked petty intrigue 
and mystery and they gave him both ; he liked to talk German 
and they talked German ; he liked music and wit and Countess 
Lieven gave him these. Except for the marchioness of Conyng- 
ham, the reigning mistress of George’s affections, there were 
often no British subjects present at these interviews. Now the 
circumstances produced by Canning’s accession to power lifted 
these intrigues to the level of real importance. 

George IV had been afraid of Lord Castlereagh, and Lady 
Castlereagh had despised Lady Conyngham. Moreover, it seems 
certain that the king had realized, both in 1820 and in 1821, that 
Castlereagh was gradually drifting away from the congress 
system, and now thought it a good opportunity to return to it. 
Liverpool said George had ‘ strong prejudices’ on the ‘ subject 
of legitimacy ’ which ‘ would carry him the full length of the 
principle of the Emperor of Russia and Metternich ’.? If they 
were like Metternich’s or Alexander’s they meant that kings 
were a race of persons who used their armies to protect one 

1 Neumann, the Austrian chargé, was often at the Cottage at Windsor. So also 
was Polignac, the French ambassador. Marcellus, the French chargé, knew George IV 
but did not visit the Cottage. 


? See Letters, 7 December, Wellington, and 8 December 1824, Liverpool: Weil. 
Desp., New Ser., ii. 365-6. 
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another against internal revolt, persons who controlled a 
‘ European police ’ which they were prepared to send to ‘ restore 
order ’ in any country where there was a disturbance of ‘ estab- 
lished (i. e. kingly) authority ’. These principles were not mere 
words. Austrian arms put down popular risings in Naples and 
Piedmont, a French army suppressed them in Spain. Metternich 
once offered ‘to help us in Ireland ’, that is, to send Austrian 
troops to suppress Irish sedition. King George argued against 
recognizing Bolivar as head of the republic of Colombia, because 
that would encourage O’Connell to become head of the Irish 
republic. In 1825 George, the quondam whig, wrote, ‘The 
principles promulgated by the King’s [i.e. his own] early friends 
[e. g. Fox] were at that period [1793] the bane which threatened 
our happy constitution and endangered our peace and happiness. 
. . . The [King George IV] withdrew himself from his early 
friends for the good of the country.’! Now even so late as 1810 
George boasted that ‘he had bred up his daughter in the 
principles of Fox’. According to Wellington he changed his 
views in 1811 when he became regent. So that he and ‘ his early 
friends’ had been undermining the constitution for seventeen 
years before he discovered his error. Since 1811 he had sup- 
ported the alliance of the four great powers against those whom 
he styled the ‘ Jacobins of the World (now calling themselves the 
Liberals) ’. His conversion, if late, would appear to have been 
complete. 

With these reactionary sentiments, which in fact went beyond 
those of even so conservative a minister as Westmorland, 
George IV was an easy prey to the social seductions of the 
‘Cottage coterie’. It was natural, too, that difficulties should 
begin soon after Canning’s arrival. For the line of attack was 
easy. ‘George IV had only been forced by great pressure from 
Wellington and Liverpool to hand over the Foreign Office to 
Canning after the death of Castlereagh, since Canning had been 
a friend of Queen Caroline and had resigned office rather than 
countenance the penal measures and divorce proceedings against 
her. George IV could be stirred up against his foreign minister 
at any time that the ‘Cottage coterie’ thought it was to their 
interest to do so. 

Besides inducing George IV to counterwork his foreign 
minister it was necessary also to excite opposition in the cabinet. 
Lords Westmorland, the lord privy seal, and Harrowby, the 
president of the council, needed no persuasion, but there was more 
difficulty about the most renowned subject of King George, 
the duke of Wellington. He had been the close friend of Castle- 
reagh and, on the latter’s death, had represented Great Britain 


1 Well. Desp., New Ser., ii. 401-2. 
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at the Congress of Verona. But there, to the astonishment of 
the Continent, he had displayed alarming tendencies. Cajoleries 
were not spared. The widow of Napoleon played cards with 
him, Czar Alexander actually did him the honour of dining alone 
with him. But the duke remained inflexible. He refused to 
unite with the holy allies (Austria, Russia, and Prussia) in 
putting moral pressure on Spain, or with France in actually 
threatening force. He separated British action completely from 
the others, broke up the congress and the solidarity of the 
European alliance, and departed ‘ mécontent de nous tous’ as 
Metternich said. What did all this mean? On the whole the 
‘Cottage coterie ’ thought that he had been temporarily induced 
to separate from the Holy Alliance and was only waiting to get 
rid of Canning to declare himself in their favour. At any rate 
the wish was father to the thought. 

Early in 1823 a critical situation arose. France had massed 
an army on her borders and threatened to invade Spain unless 
she dismissed her liberal ministers and reformed her recent and 
democratic constitution. Marcellus, the French chargé, visited 
the duke shortly after his return from Verona on 3 February. 
The duke told him the French army could go to Spain ‘ without 
delay and without danger’, but warned him that, when it got 
there, it could not remain there indefinitely and would only end 
by embittering Spain and injuring French interests.!_ At the end 
of the month a new crisis arose, for the French King’s Speech 
contained this passage, ‘Let Ferdinand be free to grant [to 
Spain] institutions which they cannot hold but from him’. If 
Spain did not ‘liberate’ her king France would attack her. 
Now this was a direct challenge to England, for England’s liberties 
and institutions had arisen from parliament and the people and 
not from the throne. Even Esterhazy and Lieven, though 
approving the sentiment, thought it would have been better to 
omit it. Canning and Liverpool protested at once and most 
vigorously to Marcellus with a view of marking the gravity of 
the case. Liverpool, as prime minister, told Marcellus that the 
cabinet had proposed to insert in their King’s Speech a statement 


13 January 1823, Marcellus to Chateaubriand. (See also p. 225, n. 1, below.) This 
seems to dispose of the suggestion that Wellington secretly advised them to go ahead. 
These and other quotations are from the Archives Diplomatiques, Paris, Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, tome 616. These official dispatches of Marcellus may be con- 
sidered as authentic. Those printed in his book Politique de la Restauration, Brussels, 
1853, are the private letters. They are coloured, but the chief error is putting sentences 
into the mouths of statesmen, &c., at dates different from the time when they really 
werespoken, Thus a private letter reports a conversation with Canning on 11 February, 
but the actual dispatch reports it the 14th. In another case a conversation printed in 
the private letter on 26 April is actually reported in the dispatch on 2 March. The 
falsifications seem deliberate, and to be done for dramatic effect, but the general 
tone, &c., of the private letters agrees with that of the dispatches. 
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as to British neutrality between France and Spain in case of war, 
and that they now proposed to omit it, and told him later that 
all England condemned the French King’s Speech. Even 
Westmorland, Harrowby, and Wellington told Marcellus that 
it was too strong. Marcellus summed up the situation to 
Chateaubriand. If the French invasion of Spain were retarded, 
British public opinion, of which Canning was the leader, would 
get violent and force the ministry into war. If the French 
attacked immediately, there would not be time to work up feeling 
and British neutrality would be certain. Therefore, said 
Marcellus, let us go to war at once. ‘ Several [British] ministers 
have expressed to me the hope of seeing our army take the field 
in Spain and hurry to Madrid.’ This was on the 11th. On the 
14th, on coming out from the cabinet, Westmorland said to 
Marcellus, ‘ Are your troops already in Spain?’ ‘ Who stops 
you ?’ added Harrowby. Certainly not King George, for ‘ a good 
source ’ reported to Marcellus ‘ the interest he takes in our cause 
and that he sees with joy the rights of legitimacy sustained ’. ! 
When certain cabinet ministers and the king actually advo- 
cated a policy contrary to that of the prime minister and foreign 
secretary by urging France to attack Spain, it seemed useless 
for the two latter to omit the word ‘neutrality’. The king’s 
talk in private effectively negatived the result of his ‘ Speech’ 
in public. News from abroad made him go even further. 
Marcellus was informed by a dispatch from Chateaubriand on 
17 February that the three allied ambassadors in Paris had 
unanimously declared that if England broke her neutrality and 
attacked France ‘the Continental Powers would be obliged to 
make common cause with her ’ (i.e. France).2, We may be sure 
this got round to the ‘Cottage’ by way of Esterhazy, for 
Wellington knew of it even before this date.* On 3 March the 
king informed Esterhazy that he ‘strongly disapproved ’ of his 
government having permitted the export of arms to Spain as an 
unneutral act, that it had been done without his consent and, if 
the Foreign Enlistment Act had to be altered to permit it in 
future, he would veto the alteration. He did not altogether like 
some of the French acts, but Austria could count on his ‘ strict 
neutrality ’. Personally he lamented the death of Castlereagh 


1 Hertford and Lonsdale had approved the French Speech: Paris, Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 616, Marcellus to Chateaubriand, 11-14 February 1823. There 
had been a division in the cabinet over omitting the word ‘ neutrality’ in which 
Canning and Peel carried the day against Westmorland and Bathurst, Liverpool 
and Wellington acting as mediators. The ‘ good source’ is probably Esterhazy. 

2 Paris, Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 616, Chateaubriand to Marcellus, 
17 February 1823. Alexander, for his part, made a formal declaration a little later: 
Chateaubriand, @uvres, xii. (1922) 257-8. 

? Wellington to Canning, 10 February, Well. Desp., New Ser., ii. 32. 
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and had disapproved of Wellington’s conduct at Verona. ‘ With 
the best will to do good, I often have to limit myself to pre- 
venting evil. . . . In vain you tell me “I can always change my 
Ministry’. Certainly in extreme cases, but sometimes the 
remedy was worse than the disease.” On 25 March he went 
further still: even Marcellus thought his language ‘trop haut’. 
‘It is time ’, said he to a reliable person (apparently Esterhazy), 
‘that my Government should come out of this shameful uncer- 
tainty which delivers me to the suspicions of Europe and perhaps 
makes it think that I hesitate between order and anarchy.’ If 
these remarks meant anything, they meant that he disapproved 
of the British separation from the allies, and of Wellington’s 
action at Verona, and that Canning would be dismissed if he 
departed from strict neutrality to France or showed sympathy 
with Spain.? 

This was exactly what Canning had been doing. The duque 
di San Lorenzo, the Spanish ambassador, had left Paris, on 
receiving his passports, and had come to England. Canning 
appeared with him and the duchess publicly at the opera. On 
ll February Canning in a public speech at Harwich had said 
England was ready for any emergency. This was moral pressure 
to force France to stay her hand. He had another and powerful 
weapon, for he could appeal to British public opinion by laying 
papers before parliament. That was always ominous, for papers 
with regard to recent negotiations were then rarely laid except 
previous to a declaration of war. Canning’s game, then, was to 
play on French fears by this action. Before the end of March 
the failure of such a policy was certain owing to the king’s inter- 
ference and assurances and to the known divisions in the cabinet. 
Canning realized himself that it had failed and that war was 
inevitable, and that it was not worth while to threaten not to 
be neutral any longer. On 30 March he therefore addressed 
a dispatch to Paris, indicating that England would observe a 
strict neutrality in Europe if France attacked Spain only, and 
abstained from attacking Spanish America. He had not long 
to wait. On 6 April the French invaded Spain and war began. 

On 14 April Canning stood at the bar of the commons with 
his papers in his hand. After describing the Congress of Verona 
and subsequent attempts to maintain peace, he turned to the 
French King’s Speech which had declared that Spain could only 
have her constitution ‘as an emanation from the Crown’. That 
principle he viewed ‘ with disgust and abhorrence’. Not a day 
had been lost in remonstrating with France, for ‘that principle 


* Wellington would hardly have endorsed all these remarks, but it is characteristic 
that the king wrote to him (19 March) saying ‘ my feelings are in coniplete unison 


with your own on this question. My confidence is in you and you only.’ Well. Desp., 
New Ser., ii. 71. 
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struck at the roots of the British Constitution ’. England would 
not support Spain against France, but ‘I hope she [Spain] will 
cc ue riumphantly out of this struggle’. On 28 April he spoke 
agai and made clear the breach between the allied ‘ doctrine of 
th ‘ean police’ and the English doctrine that no power 
o ;ii —rterfere in the internal affairs of other states. England, 
he said, would ‘ keep within reasonable bounds that predominating 
areopagitical spirit ’, which was ‘ never intended for the govern- 
ment of the world ’. 

These two speeches set the ‘ Cottage coterie’ in great alarm, 
and complaints went out to all the European cabinets. But 
Canning had calculated with the coolest daring: the alarm in 
European cabinets would be great, but so would the popular 
enthusiasm throughout England. The last would enable him 
to defy the first. ‘I wish ’, wrote he to Bagot, ‘ you could have 
seen the ultrageous faces—ultra in either extreme—the first time 
I met them after the 30th April.’ He knew what he was about, 
and on 4 May told Marcellus that his own position was now safe 
both in parliament and the country. On 8 May Metternich wrote 
to Esterhézy of the ‘revolutionary language’ of Canning’s 
speeches; the czar of Russia sent the same message to Lieven. 
But Canning’s attitude was so formidable that they only dared 
to hint at disapproval. On 17 May Wellington told Esterhazy 
that he thought Canning had improved. But all that Metternich 
and Alexander could do was to carry their sentiments to Welling- 
ton and the king behind Canning’s back.! ‘Since April 30th. . . 
I have had pretty much my own way,’ wrote he. ‘I believe you 
may consider my Politics as those of the Government as well 
as of the Country.’? He had indeed strengthened his personal 
position, but he had been unable to impose his policy. 

On 21 April Marcellus was presented for the first time to the 
king. Early in May a passage appeared in The Times stating 
that George had addressed Marcellus as follows: ‘Tell your 
master I wish him success with all my heart, he has my best 
wishes.” The Times added they did not believe the story because, 
if so, the king must be mad. Marcellus formally (and correctly) 
denied that the words had been used to him. But on 6 May 
the king said in private : 


I have not used to Marcellus the language attributed to me, but 
these wishes for the cause of France are the core of my thought. . . . The 


1 Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus London, 1823, Esterhazy to Metternich, 
27 July. When Esterhazy did, under instructions, complain of Canning’s having 
wished that Spain should come ‘ triumphantly out of the struggle’, Canning said that 
as Spain’s independence had been attacked, he could not wish well to the aggressors. 
This ended the conversation. Lieven seems not to have dared to make any official 
protest on behalf of Russia until July:* see Metternich to Esterhazy, 8 July, and 
Martens, xi. 308. * Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, ii. 180. 
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Duke di San Lorenzo is drawn in triumph, invited and caressed by my 
Ministers, and these Ministers [i.e. Canning] publicly utter wishes against 


France with whom we are at peace. Is that neutrality and an honest 
neutrality ? &e.? 


On 7 May the king told Esterhazy that he was very angry at 
Canning’s speech, and that Wellington agreed with him. He 
had, he said, written Canning a letter telling him to ‘ avoid care- 
fully all that could give a false interpretation to the position taken 
up by the government ’. Canning appeared just before the next 
levée and said, ‘ I have to express to your Majesty all my thanks 
for the letter you have done me the favour to address me’. 
George owned that he had not quite expected thanks. ‘I con- 
fined myself’, said the king, ‘to telling him that it pained me 
to have to write to him and that I recommended him to keep 
strictly to the matter in hand.’ Esterhazy improved the occasion 
by producing a letter from the Emperor Francis congratulating 
George on ‘his noble sentiments’ which he had been charged 
to deliver to King George without the knowledge of Canning. 
At this moment Lieven entered. George repeated his previous 
remarks and charged both ambassadors to tell their imperial 
masters that they could count on him confidently, as his principles 
remained invariable.” On 12 March Esterhazy said the king 
wanted to get rid of Canning. The king claimed that Wellington 
agreed with him. Marcellus stated that ‘ wishes for our success ’ 
had been expressed by Wellington as well as most of the older 
ministers. Thus several ministers and the king had privately 
expressed hopes for the success of the French army, while Canning 
had publicly expressed the hope that it would be defeated. 

The crisis was now over. For it was known, first by the 
king’s indiscretions, then by Canning’s dispatch, that Great 
Britain would keep to a strict neutrality. Hence the passage in 
King George’s speech had failed of its effect. The French 
succeeded so well that the Spanish liberals had to carry away 
King Ferdinand in captivity from Seville to Cadiz, after having 


: Paris, Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 612, Marcellus to Chateaubriand, 6 May. 
“You may count on the exactness of this.’ Probably Esterhazy was the person who 
gave him this information. 

* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, 1823, Esterhazy to Metternich, 
7 May. 

* Paris, Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 617,17 July, Marcellus, Instructions pour 
le Prince de Polignac. In fact Marcellus seems to have been mistaken about Welling- 
ton. The duke does not seem to have rejoiced at the French successes over Spain. 
He told Esterhazy that ‘it was an immense triumph and one for all governments of 
Europe as it constitutes the true defeat of the revolutionaries’. What he meant was 
he was very glad that France could rely on her army. This is not a rejoicing over 
Spanish defeat, but over the good moral of the French army, a yery different 


thing: see Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, 1823, Esterhazy to 
Metternich, 17 May. 
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declared him incapable of ruling. The success of this invasion 
caused King George to congratulate Marcellus on 11 July at 
a ball at Carlton House.* 


‘ They claim ’, said he, ‘ that Ferdinand has again recalled as Ministers 
at Cadiz those who deposed him at Seville. That is a weakness I shall 
never imitate. They wished here recently to make me pass for mad, 
and you know the pretext better than any one’ (The Times), added the 
king smiling. ‘ At the time I told Lord Liverpool to take care. If my 
ministers one day declared I was mad I might take back my senses, but 
I should never take back my ministers.’ 


Shortly afterwards Canning began to talk to Marcellus. 
George approached : 


‘ What are you speaking about to the representative of France ? ’ said 
he, jestingly. ‘Sir,’ answered Canning in the same tone, ‘I spoke to 
him of the excellence of representative government and of forced labour 
in the commons.2 M. Marcellus cannot be an orator at home; and he is 
an auditor abroad.’ ‘ I see,’ interrupted the king, ‘ this year, M. Marcellus, 
you have been an auditor under painful circumstances. I have made 
a complaint to you that it was necessary you should hear, and if you 
had not kept your mouth shut, and if parliament could have heard you, 
you would have had great difficulty in answering.’ Mr. Canning was 
very disconcerted by this language. ‘Sir,’ said Marcellus, ‘ the sailor 
forgets the storm when the calm returns.’ ‘ Very good,’ said the king, 
“but don’t be carried away by our system of government which is said 
to be so reasonable. If there are advantages there are inconveniences, 
and I have never forgotten what a witty king once said of itto me.* ‘ Your 
English government”’, he assured me, “is only good to protect rascals 
(les coquins) and intimidate honest men.” What do you think of that, 
Mr. Canning? Is there not a great fund of truth in it?’ The minister, 
embarrassed, hesitated to answer. ‘ We are still alone’, said the king, 
‘in our kind of government and for the good of the world we ought not 
to desire our institutions for any other people. What is almost good with 
us would not be so with others. Every land has not the same fruits above 
or minerals below it. Itis thus with nations, with their manners and with 
their character. Remember this, M. de Marcellus, it is my opinion fixed 
and unalterable.’ 


After the king moved away Marcellus says that Canning added 
bitterly : ‘ Representative government has still one advantage 
that His Majesty has forgotten. Ministers have to endure, without 


1 Paris, Affaires Etrangéres, 617, 11 July 1823. The version here given is that in 
the dispatch. It differs only slightly, but there are some omissions from that printed 
in Politique de la Restauration, pp. 24-6. 

2 This was a reference to the fact that, on becoming foreign minister in 1822, 
Canning wrote to Chateaubriand saying ‘he was restored to the labouring oars 
for life ’. 

Apparently Louis XVIIT. 

* In the printed version Marcellus uses the word ‘ aventurier ’ instead of ‘ coquin ’. 
This is to show that Canning, who was sometimes called ‘an adventurer’, was aimed 
at. This seems clear anyhow without introducing a wrong word. 
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answering back, the epigrams by which a king seeks to avenge 
himself for his impotence.’ 

The last sentence in this remarkable interview is not in the 
official dispatch and may have been invented by Marcellus. 
But another official dispatch just after said something similar. 
‘Canning is not devoted to the king nor the royal family (he 
knows that in England this is not the first of duties). He says 
proudly that he came to power without them and will not fall 
because of them. He wishes to be monarchical without ceasing 
to be popular.’! Marcellus’s final advice was this.2 Wellington’s 
attempt to stop intervention at Verona and Canning’s attempt 
to stop the war had failed. The king and the majority of 
ministers, including Wellington, were, he said, now (18 July) 
favourable to French success. France could go ahead in Spain 
without fear. Canning was the danger. French interests 
required either a change in his policy or his dismissal. Mr. Canning 
had captured Lord Liverpool, and even Wellington felt the weight 
of his popularity and talents. His position with parliament and 
people was too strong for him to fall. He must, therefore, be 
made to change his opinions, as he could not be dismissed. Let 
him be invited to attend at congresses, let him be cajoled and 
loaded with honours by Europe. As he was without honour and 
of a plebeian birth, these cajoleries would appeal to him and 
prevent him from separating England from Europe. Polignac, 
the new French ambassador, who now succeeded Marcellus, at 
once endorsed these opinions. He brought over a letter from 
Louis XVIII to be delivered secretly to King George. He 
repeated that the latter had first told Esterhazy that his opinions 
were exactly the same as the French.? However, until Canning 
could be cajoled he had better be left alone. The Austrian 
chargé complained, ‘If we had no other source but Canning as 
to British policy we should learn very little. Fortunately we 
have the duke of Wellington.’ * 

Now these indiscretions at the Cottage were not unknown to 
Canning. He probably knew that secret letters of Louis XVIII 
and the two emperors had come to the king ; he knew something, 
if not all, of the conversations between Wellington, Westmorland 
and Harrowby, and the various foreign diplomatists. He had 
agents and spies whom they did not suspect, and one of them 
was frequently at the Cottage. Lady Conyngham was pleased 
because he had made Lord Francis Conyngham his under- 

' Paris, Affaires Etrangéres, 617, Marcellus to Chateaubriand, 22 July. 

* Ibid., Marcellus to Chateaubriand, 18 July 1823. 

* Ibid., Polignac to Chateaubriand, 1 August. It is uncertain whether Louis 


XVIII’s letter was delivered: Chateaubriand, @uvres, xii. 294. 


‘ Neumann to Metternich, 26 August, Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus 
England, 1823. 
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secretary, and through that source he seems to have obtained 
information. He said little, but he knew things that neither 
Wellington nor the ‘ Cottage coterie ’ suspected. 

The French army entered Cadiz and at the end of September 
crushed the constitutionalist movement, and liberated King 
Ferdinand. Ferdinand promptly disavowed the constitution, 
and proceeded to shoot the most prominent constitutionalists. 
That was Spain’s own affair, thought Canning. But he could not 
allow French armies, which had invaded European Spain, to 
attack the Spanish colonies to restore Ferdinand’s authority 
there. Nor was he going to permit a European congress to 
decide the matter. In the first days of October he held some 
memorable conferences with Polignac. He asked him France’s 
intentions towards the Spanish colonies, and said plainly that 
an attempt by France to subjugate them meant war with 
England. Polignac was taken aback. He disclaimed any attempt 
on the part of France ‘ by force or menace ’ to recover the Spanish 
colonies for King Ferdinand. Canning promptly embodied this 
disclaimer in a Memorandum, forced the astonished Polignac to 
eudorse it, and circulated it to the cabinets of Europe and, at 
a later stage, to the United States. The suddenness of the attack 
had outmanceuvred Polignac. There had been no time for the 
continental powers to protest. Polignac had given assurances 
in conversation and was astonished to find them formally 
embodied in a state paper. With this phase we need not here 
deal, for Wellington and the king had been equally unable to 
intervene. But, incidentally, it showed the power of Canning, 
for the Memorandum of the Polignac Conference, more than the 
Monroe Doctrine, is the real warning which said ‘ Hands off’ to 
European powers who sought to interfere in America. As for 
the diplomatists of Europe, when they saw the Memorandum, 
Neumann wrote (7 November): ‘It is impossible to express 
their astonishment.’ ! 

‘Canning had scored heavily in this affair. All that the 
continental powers could do in reply was to summon a congress 
on American affairs. This would, it was hoped, prevent England 
from separating from Europe and no doubt provide the required 
opportunity for cajoling, flattering, and hoodwinking Canning. 
The king, certainly, was with them in wishing to unite England 
with continental sympathies and sentiments. But Wellington - 
was not anxious for a congress, and he had expressed his views 
with soldierly bluntness to both Neumann and Lieven at the end 

1 Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, 7 November, 1823. In a later 
dispatch to Paris Metternich says Canning was ‘ master of the terrain’ and that 
‘his maneuvre was cleverer than that of the French ministers ’ whom he had isolated 


from the Holy Alliance: Wiener Staats-Archiv, Weisungen nach Frankreich, Metter- 
nich to Vincent, 18 March 1824, 
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of August. England was not going to reconstruct Spain or 
guarantee its internal order whether the allies did it or not. 
Anyhow it was not to the interest of the European alliance to 
have England in its ranks. ‘ Before all you must avoid being 
controlled by the “habitans de Westminster”. He meant by 
this the Jacobin party of this country [i.e. England], who, if 
England took part in any [i.e. Holy Alliance] transactions, 
would arrogate to themselves the right of examining and censuring 
all that should be done, which would produce discussions in 
public that it is useful to avoid.’ He added significantly that he 
was one of the moderate party in the cabinet and not prone to 
exaggeration.1 These sentiments, if known, as they probably 
were, to Canning, must have horrified him. But the duke agreed 
with Canning on the one point of not wanting a European 
congress. 

It would have been well if the continental powers had recog- 
nized this, but they did not, and they induced Spain to propose 
a congress on the Spanish colonies at the beginning of 1824. 
They at once struck a rock, for Canning declined positively to 
enter into a congress.2. The allies did not understand this 
negative. Chateaubriand and Metternich returned again and 
again to the charge, sometimes privately addressing the king 
or the duke, but they were always rebuffed. Relations between 
Wellington and Canning were not good, but they were agreed on 
this point though for different reasons, and when Wellington 
and Canning were agreed neither King George nor the whole 
‘Cottage coterie ’ could prevail against them.’ All the king could 
tell Esterhazy was that he regretted the death of poor Castle- 
reagh, and was now disinclined to speak of the affairs of Europe. 

The question of the congress had been decided in the negative. 
England was thus far isolated, and Canning and Wellington 
agreed on that isolation despite the plaintive opposition of 
King George. A struggle was now to take place between Canning 
and the duke in which the king supported the latter. That 
struggle was to be over the recognition of the Spanish-American 
colonies as independent states. Canning had dispatched consuls 
to certain of these republics in October 1823, and, though their 

1 Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, Neumann to Metternich, 26 
August 1823. 

* Dispatch of Canning, 30 January 1824, printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers; cf. Well. Desp., New Ser., ii. 188-90. It seems certain that the allies counted 
on the fact that relations between Canning and Wellington were strained, and did 
not expect them to agree on anything. See a private undated note of Esterhazy to 


Metternich, (December) 1823, an@ also 22 November 1823, Wiener Staats-Archiv, 
Berichte aus England, 1823. 


* It is rather interesting to read in Lord and Lady Wolseley’s Letters (1922), 


p. 157, that ‘in opposing the Queen’s wishes . . . the difficulty is always to get a 
Cabinet to be unanimous ’. 
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functions were purely commercial, such a step implies indirectly 
and ultimately recognition. This fact was perhaps not understood 
at the time and certainly was not recognized by the duke and 
the king. Both agreed in wishing political recognition to be 
deferred as long as possible. Other causes tended to irritate 
both. Metternich complained to. Wellington of some expressions 
used by Canning describing Austria’s having paid up her loan to 
England as a ‘ Godsend ’. The duke admitted he vas ‘ astonished ’ 
at the ‘language’. The king complained to Liverpool and 
Wellington of Canning’s speech at a Mansion House dinner, and 
suggested that he had thus marked a difference between himself 
and the rest of the cabinet and that these ‘ attempts to acquire 
popularity ’ were ‘ injurious to the king’s service’. The premier 
and the duke had to concoct an apologetic letter to the king, 
stating that Mr. Canning had not intended to give him ‘ pain’. 
These incidents did not improve the relations of the two ministers. 
On 12 June the king told Esterhazy he was only waiting a good 
opportunity to get rid of Canning. The question of recognition 
of the Spanish colonies was not to be delayed. Wellington tried 
every argument. The state of Ireland was bad, why yield to 
‘stockjobbiag clamour and self-interestedness’ over Spanish 
America? (12 June). The preliminaries of a commercial treaty 
with Buenos Ayres were being suggested at this time, and it 
was decided, after much debate in July, to send out an agent to 
treat. Wellington objected strongly to this and tried to delay it. 
but Canning refused and replied (19 August): ‘I cannot believe 
the public feeling on this subject to be so indifferent as you seem 
to suggest.’ 

The Holy Alliance had already been renewing its intrigues. 
On 30 May Neumann reported Wellington as having listened, 
without dissenting, to suggestions that Canning would soon fall 
and that their relations with the Continent might be resumed. 
He also stated that another member of the ‘ saine partie’ of the 
cabinet (probably Westmorland) proposed a complicated scheme 
with reference to negotiating with the Spanish colonies. This 
' proposition, if made by Austria, would ‘ give us weapons (armes) 
against Mr. Canning, whom they would like to see upset, and who 
perhaps would be, if his hand was forced, but there was no time 
to lose’. Neumann reported that the king approved of this 
plan and that Canning had been recently opposed in the cabinet.* 

1 Well. Desp., New Ser., ii. 298. Both the king and Metternich subsequently 
contradicted the duke and stated ‘ public opinion’ demanded recognition. See dis- 
patch of Sir H. Wellesley, 17 January 1825, to Canning in Record Office ; Canning 
to Granville, 15 February 1825, Record Office, both in F.O. France, 146/71. 

* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus London, Neumann to Metternich, 30 May 


1824 ; cf. Metternich to Gentz, Mémoires, iv. 703, 30 June 1824, ‘ Le Cabinet commence 
& s’élever assez vivement contre Canning.’ 
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This greatly encouraged Metternich, for he wrote a long letter 
-to Wellington on 14 June. On 1 July Esterhazy, instructed by 
him, warned the duke and the king that Austria had not changed, 
but that ‘ the hope of the better marche of the British government 
was beginning to disappear ’. On 29 July George told Neumann 
at the Cottage that public feeling and the merchants would force 
steps to be taken to guard British commercial relations with 
Spanish America, but that he would not recognize the new 
republics. On 16 August Wellington complained to Esterhazy 
of Canning’s bad relations with France, and said that his own 
recent visit to Paris convinced him that they might be improved. 

At this stage a most unfortunate personal incident supervened. 
With the king’s knowledge and connivance Wellington wrote a 
letter to Canning on 5 October, saying that he had heard ‘ from 
the King’s Equerries’ that ‘ you [Canning] proposed paying a 
visit to Paris’ and that it would result in ‘inconvenience to the 
public and annoyance to yourself’. Canning replied tartly that 
‘another member of the Cabinet’ (Lord Westmorland) had 
just come back from Paris and had had a conference with the 
king of France on Spanish America, to the recognition of which 
he was opposed, and that he had not reported to the foreign 
secretary the results of that conversation. An angry correspon- 
dence ensued, in which Wellington was forced to admit that 
Charles X had advised Lord Westmorland against the recog- 
nition of the colonies. Canning then sent the correspondence to 
Liverpool, stating that he knew the king had concocted the 
letter of 5 October with the duke, though the latter had not 
admitted it. ‘Now this I hold not to be fair . . . it is high time 
to look about one, and to beware of what Burke calls “traps 
and mines ’’.’? Liverpool tried to pour oil on the waters, but 
a copy of Canning’s letter found its way to the duke, who did not 
see his way to continue the correspondence. On 17 October 
Metternich told Esterhazy to tell the king that Canning ‘ could 
not last ’ and to ‘ assure the king of his sympathy ’.* 

The breach between the duke and the foreign secretary had 
perceptibly widened when they met in the cabinet on 6 December 
1824 to decide the fate of Spanish America. They were agreed 
on one point. They both intended to prevent Spain from inter- 
fering with British trade in South America or France from 
landing troops there. But Wellington thought full political 

1 Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus London, 1824, Neumann, 15 August, privé ; 
Esterhazy to Metternich, 16 August. 


* Well. Desp., New Ser., ii. 325. The collusion of the king in the letter of 5 October 


is proved by Esterhdzy to Metternich, 12 October, privé, Wiener Staats-Archiv, 
Berichte aus London, 1824. 


* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Weisungen nach London, Metternich to Esterhazy, 
17 October. 
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recognition should be delayed as long as possible because to 
announce it would be to anger the holy allies, and finally 
to separate Europe from England. Canning thought it absurd to 
deny recognition to colonies which had obtained independence 
and stability, and considered it a positive advantage to take 
separate action without calling a European congress. One great 
motive of Canning’s action was that he thought that unless 
England acted quickly, the Spanish American states would 
gravitate towards the United States. In two words the situation 
was this, the duke did not want England to be isolated in Europe ; 
Canning did not fear this, but he did not want England to be 
isolated on either American continent. The one thought delay 
would save the situation in the Old World, the other that imme- 
diate action would save it in the New. Between these two views 
there could be no compromise. It was a question of victory or 
defeat. Wellington tried to detach Liverpool by writing to him 
that nobody in the cabinet favoured immediate action ‘ excepting 
one ’ (7 December), and threatening to resign. He added that the 
pressure was inconsistent with the king’s principles. Liverpool 
courteously but firmly made clear that even the duke’s resignation 
or the king’s displeasure could not shake his opinion, ‘ which has 
not been hastily formed’. On the 14th the contest was severe, 
and after a three hours’ battle Canning emerged from the cabinet 
heated, exhausted, and indignant, and determined to carry the 
measure or resign. On the 15th the cabinet considered a 
Memorial to the king in which Liverpool and Canning recom- 
mended recognition and tendered their resignations. Peel had 
at length come round, and the duke found himself in a minority.! 
It remained to convince King George. 

‘Are the cabinet unanimous ?’ asked George of Liverpool 
when he presented the Memorial on the 16th. Liverpool admitted 
that there had been differences. On the 17th the king informed 
Liverpool that he differed from the majority of the cabinet. He 
would not oppose any measure to secure commercial stability 
for his subjects, but recognition should cover that only and 
should ‘ not be regarded as measures of war or retaliation against 
other Powers’. He also stipulated that the allies should be 
informed. To this the cabinet assented, and thereupon George 
unscrupulously claimed that he had told Liverpool that the 
allies should be consulted before any steps were taken. It is 
difficult to tell a king he is mistaken about a conversation, but 
at this point the duke, though smarting from his defeat, opposed 
the king. On 18 January 1825 Wellington spoke to Esterhazy 
of the mistake he had made in bringing Canning into office 
against the king’s wishes, and regretted that he could not now 


? Eldon was one of the minority. The evidence in this and the next paragraph 
has nearly all been published. 
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be dismissed. Such an attempt would not succeed, and, if it 
did, could not be justified in the sense of British interests as 
a great majority of the people regarded them. If Canning fell he 
would appear to be the victim of an intrigue, which would give 
him more popularity than ever. The duke believed that he 
himself had a great influence on the king’s mind, and he was 
going to use it, otherwise there might be a coup d’état.1 But 
though Wellington had surrendered, the king persisted. His 
action was folly because Canning lost no time in committing the 
government irrevocably. He sent out a circular to his ambassa- 
dors stating somewhat optimistically that ‘ his majesty has been 
graciously pleased to comply with the advice of his confidential 
servants ’, and that commercial treaties were being negotiated 
with Buenos Ayres, Columbia, and Mexico. This was on the 
last day of 1824. He informed the whole diplomatic corps of his 
proceedings on 11 January 1825. Even Esterhazy saw the game 
was up on 18 January, but the king on the 27th demanded 
individual opinions from his ministers seriatim as to whether the 
great principles of 1814, 1815, and 1818 ‘are, or are not, to be 
abandoned ’. The cabinet, in reply, declined to give individual 
opinions, and pointed out that their action in dissenting from the 
allies had been endorsed by the king in 1821. The king answered 
on 30 January that he consented so long as ‘the system of 
confidence and reciprocal communication with the Allies is 
maintained ’. On 8 February the king told Esterhazy that no 
one could doubt his own sentiments, but, as he could not dismiss 
Canning and Liverpool, he had been obliged to yield. 

Thus the question was settled, but Canning had not done 
with the king. He pointed out to him in a letter of 1 February 
that only two matters of importance in 1824 had been withheld 
from the allies and, in each case, on decision of the whole cabinet. 
One objection to unreserved confidences with the allies was that 
two important secret papers had been published in the press 
during the last year by one or other of the allies.2_ Perhaps 
Canning did not know that the culprit who revealed one of them 
was Wellington.2 The king was on the rocks, abandoned by 
Wellington and defeated by the cabinet. He answered in a 


! Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus London, Esterhazy to Metternich, privé, 
18 January 1825; cf. asimilar passage 15 of January 1825 in Gentz, LettresInédites, ii. 440. 
* Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 426. One was the Russian memo- 
randum on Greece, published in the Paris papers. The other was the confidential 
British offer to guarantee Cuba which Canning thought Spain communicated to her 
allies. See Record Office, F.O., France, 146/71, Canning to Granville, 21 June 1825. 
’ The guarantee was offered confidentially in March 1824, and Wellington revealed 
this fact to Esterhazy in May 1824. See Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, 
Esterhazy to Metternich, 30 May 1824. The duke said that with the British dispatch 
of 31 March 1824 to Spain ‘ en méme tems on avait fait offrir 4 Espagne la garantie 
de ile de Cuba, si elle voulait negocier pour l’independance de Mexique. . . . J’observai 
ici au duc que la condition était trop onereux pour pouvoir l’accepter.’ 
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“decidedly conciliatory ’ manner and ‘desired that the matter 
might be dropped’. But he still sulked and refused to announce 
the new measures in the King’s Speech. He had the gout and 
had lost his false teeth, he said, and could not speak in public. 
So it fell to Eldon as chancellor, another opponent, to make the 
announcement, which he did with a very bad grace and no 
enthusiasm. On 27 April, when Canning was ill in bed, Sir William 
Knighton called on him, and in sugstance promised that the king 
would amend his ways and break off from the ‘ Cottage coterie ’. 
On the whole he kept his word. On 21 August Esterhazy wrote 
to Metternich that the king spoke to him much less of affairs 
than formerly, that he had just told him that he liked Canning 
no better than before, and never could like him, but that he had 
great talents and was ‘ necessary ’. 

Canning knew all about the coterie, and he had realized that 
the South American question had been the opportunity for 
Metternich to overthrow him by playing on the duke and the 
king. He wrote to Granville (11 March 1825) that this intrigue 
had been proceeding ‘for the last twelve months at least, perhaps 
longer’. Metternich was at the bottom of it, he said, and 
Madame Lieven was ‘the organ’ and the aim ‘to change the 
politics of the government by changing me’.1 How far were 
Canning’s charges true? It cannot be denied that Metternich, 
at any rate, had been working both on the king and on the duke 
to oppose him and that the intrigue had reached its height in 
the summer of 1824. That it succeeded in embittering the mind 
of the king seems clear, for, according to Canning, he used some 
‘incredibly ill-advised expressions’ in a letter which has not 
come down to us, but of which Canning was aware.” Again, when 
a mysterious cabinet minister, with the king’s approval, suggests 
to a foreign power that they should make a proposition in order 
to give them (i. e. part of the cabinet) ‘ weapons ’ against Canning, 
the intrigue can hardly be denied. Canning is sometimes 
described as an intriguer, but he had nothing to learn in this 
respect from his king and at least one of his colleagues. All this 
explains why Canning wrote to Granville (11 March 1825) telling 
him to hint to Metternich, who was then visiting Paris, that he 
was not wanted at Whitehall or Windsor. ‘ He would have come 
to triumph, I would advise him not to come to intrigue.’ Metter- 
nich had his cue and wrote to Esterhazy to tell Wellington and 
the king secretly that the separation of England from continental 
politics would not permit him to visit London. 

? Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 258. Evidence about the Lievens is hard to obtain, 


but Canning gives an instance of their influence on the king in Well. Desp., New Ser., 


ii. 319. See Creevey and Lieven, Correspondence, i. 36-9; and Daudet, Une vie 
@ Ambassadrice, pp. 108-11, 114. 


* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus London, Neumann to Metternich, 30 May 1824, 
mentions a letter of King George, but the text is missing. 
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The allies had learnt their lesson. So had the king. On 
13 October 1825 Canning wrote to Granville that the king had 
begun showing him all his secret Hanoverian correspondence, 
significantly adding ‘comprenez-vous?’1 Metternich’s secret 
instructions to the successor of Esterhazy, written just after this 
date, are even more illuminating.2 The king, he said, had real 
knowledge, and his political principles were ‘ very correct ’, and 
his faith in Austria had once been ‘like a religion’. But Canning 
had begun to prevail with the king. The ‘grande déviation ’ 
from correct principles in the last years had been due to Canning. 
As for Wellington, nothing was to be hoped of him. He was 
‘dépourvu de tout talent politique’. The final blow was that 
Lieven abandoned Esterhazy, and therefore Madame Lieven was 
unable to assist Austria with the king. This defection had 
become apparent in September 1825. For Russia and Austria 
were now opposed over the Greek question, the ‘ Cottage coterie ’ 
had split up, and the alliance itself was in danger. Over a year 
later, on 18 December 1826, the king told Esterhazy that he 
regretted the bad relations of Austria and Great Britain, but 
begged Metternich not to show coldness to Canning, for that 
would be to make a personal enemy of him.? This must have 
been wormwood to Metternich, whose dispatches teem with 
references to Canning’s absence of morals and of scruple, and 
denounce his search for a ‘vain popularity’, his frippery, his 
absurdity, his disdain of facts, and his wickedness. 

The result of this struggle was decisive for the position of 
Canning. The king had surrendered at discretion, and hence- 
forth Wellington came second, and not first, in deciding foreign 
policy. The ‘ Cottage coterie ’ realized at last that Canning was 
not to be overthrown.. During 1826 the duke was forced from 
one position after another, to his intense mortification. This 
fact explains, more than anything else, the famous dispute 
which arose between him and Canning in 1827, when Liverpool’s 
disablement made it necessary to choose a new prime minister. 
Wellington was not going to serve under Canning, though he 
probably did not then expect or want to be prime minister him- 
self. But what was it that lent such bitterness to the struggle ? 
Canning wrote to ask him if he would join in the government. 
Wellington asked who was to be the head of it, a decisive hint 
that he did not mean to join Canning. The latter replied that 
he ‘believed it to be so generally understood’ that the king 


? Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 298. He means of course that he is now wholly i in 
the king’s confidence. 

* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Weisungen nach London, Metternich to Apponyi, Decem- 
ber 1825; cf. Martens, xi. 329, which speaks of Wellington’s total disapproval of 
Canning’s proceedings. 


* Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus London, 1825, Esterhézy to Metternich, 
18 December. 
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entrusted the. formation of the ministry to the person he had 
placed at the head of it, ‘ that it did not occur to me . . . yester- 
day .. . to add that, in the present instance, His Majesty does 
not intend to depart from the usual course’. Canning added that 
he had submitted this answer, ‘ together with your Grace’s letter, 
to His Majesty’. What was there in this which was so offensive ? 
Where is the ‘rebuke’ which the duke averred this answer 
contained ? It is not to be found in the letter, but in an incident 
of two and a half years before. Both then remembered the 
‘traps and mines’ of 1824. But whereas in his blunt letter of 
5 October 1824 the duke had delivered a rebuke and concealed 
the fact that the king had inspired it, Canning openly sent him | 
a letter that the king in 1827 had approved in terms which, as 
the duke averred, were ‘ covered with his majesty’s sacred name 
and protection ’. That was where the sting lay, that was how 
an old score was paid off. The king stood stoutly by Canning 
and told Esterhazy he ‘ never would forgive ’ the duke. Welling- 
ton’s temper at this time was furious. Some of his letters in this 
period have not been published by his editor and most probably 
for good reasons. One letter all admirers of Wellington would 
be glad for his editor not to have found. On hearing of Canning’s 
death he wrote as a postscript to a letter, ‘I hear that Dr. Farr 
says it was Canning’s temper that killed him ’. ! 

The real trouble at the bottom of the disputes between 
Wellington and Canning was the king. He was the ‘ coefficient 
of friction ’, and it was for mastery of him that the two contended. 
There can be no question that the king had no right to hold such 
conversations or have such communications as he is proved to 
have held with foreign diplomatists or potentates, nor should both 
the king and Wellington have received confidential information 
and dispatches from Metternich without showing them to 
Canning. That the king was acting unconstitutionally few will 
deny, and it is hard to assert that Wellington was in the right. 
The circumstances were in the latter case exceptional and very 
difficult both for the duke and for Canning. What was the regular 
foreign secretary to do when a man was so distinguished as to 
form a sort of separate foreign office in himself as the duke 
did? The results were serious. If there was any chance of 
Canning’s preventing war by moral pressure on France in 1823 
it was certainly ruined by the king’s premature disclosure of the 
fact that we intended to be neutral and by the continental belief, 
encouraged by Westmorland and Harrowby, that both Welling- 

1 Well. Desp., New Ser., iv. 16. Compare this verdict with that of another 
opponent: Metternich to Apponyi, 19 August 1827. Wiener Staats-Archiv, Weisungen 
nach Frankreich, Bd. 379, states, ‘ The death of Mr. Canning is an immense event. . - 
for the man was a whole revolution in himself’; and see Lord Grey to Princess Lieven. 


Correspondence, v. 52, 21 August 1827: ‘ There is something awful and striking in 
the premature extinction of great talents in the very moment of successful ambition.’ 
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ton and the majority of the cabinet were of his opinion.’ It 
seems certain also that, but for the belief that the majority of 
the cabinet were really legitimist, the continental powers would 
not have persisted in inviting England to a European congress 
in 1824, or in trying to delay the recognition of the South American 
colonies. 

Wellington was entitled to differ from Canning, but his secret 
criticisms of his policy to the ‘ Cottage coterie’ were probably 
unwise. His revelation to Esterhazy of the confidential guarantee 
of Cuba to Spain in 1824 was, if not perfidious, at least extremely 
gauche. His attacks on Canning’s character were not only 
unwise, they were unfair to all parties, for they made the 
‘Cottage coterie’ think that the foreign secretary could be over- 
thrown. The best defence of the duke is that he was not so 
legitimist as the king, that his general views on diplomacy were 
reasoned and sensible if not correct, and that he probably thought 
that he kept the coterie in check. But he was treading dangerous 
paths in 1824, and the king excelled him in indiscretion. It is 
in the duke’s favour that, after his defeat in the cabinet, he 
sought to check the king. But the latter, encouraged by the 
‘Cottage coterie’, went forward to a humiliating reverse. 
Wellington actually threatened him with a coup d’état if he did 
not give way. What did this mean, and was it an exaggeration ? 
In one sense it was not. 


‘Now you shall know what I would have done,’ wrote Canning to 
Granville, on 11 March 1825, ‘ if this intrigue had gone on, and if fortunately 
the intemperance or miscalculation of the king had not brought it to a 
premature dénouement and so been obliged to give in. I would have 
resigned upon the S.A. question, and I would have declared openly in 
the H[ouse] of Clommons]—taking care to keep safe my sources of intelli- 
gence—that I was driven from office by the Holy Alliance, and further, 
that the system, which I found established of personal communications 
between the Sovereign and the Foreign Ministers, was one under which 
no English Minister could do his duty. If, after such a denunciation and 
the debates which would have followed it, the L{ievens] and Esterhazy 
did not find London too hot for them, I know nothing of the present 
temper of the English nation.’ * 


The popular support which Lord Palmerston found in later 
days in his struggles against the court, in circumstances in which 
the latter had at least a technical advantage, does not suggest 
that either the duke or the king, and still less the ‘ Cottage 
coterie ’, would have been able to withstand the fiery eloquence 
of Canning. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 

' It has already been pointed out that the duke, in fact, advised them against 
going to Spain, though he told them to go quickly if they went at all. Villéle after- 
wards admitted that the duke had been right in advising them not to go. See Record 
Office, F.0., France, 146/61, Granville to Canning, 8 December 1824. 

® Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 258. 
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Notes and Documents 


Caesar's First Expedition to Britain 


SEVERAL years ago, when writing the ‘ Introductory Remarks ’ 
to the Admiralty Tide Tables, which contain a brief historical 
account of the advance of tidal knowledge, I had occasion to 
refer to Julius Caesar’s first expedition to Britain, and to the 
damage and loss of his ships due, as he states, to lack of knowledge 
of tidal laws. Though I was not then able to devote much time 
to the subject it appeared to me that investigators, when 
endeavouring to reach a solution of the question of Caesar’s 
landing-place, relied too much on topographical features, which 
are generally supposed to have undergone great change, and too 
little on tides, tidal streams, and meteorological conditions, 
which the leading authorities consider to have remained 
unchanged. The laws governing the art of sailing and the 
capabilities of ancient vessels appeared also to have been 
misunderstood or neglected. 

Lately, as a result of correspondence with Dr. J. K. Fother- 
ingham, I have investigated the subject from a seaman’s point 
of view ; the conclusions reached are based partly on personal 
experience, partly on printed authorities, and partly on opinions 
obtained from experienced officers. The primary object of the 
investigation has been to decide whether Caesar sailed north or 
west from his anchorage off the coast of Britain, and it has, for 
this purpose, been assumed that he sailed from the Liane estuary 
during the night of 25-6 August 55 B.c. and landed during the late 
afternoon of the 26th ; if, as appears probable, the date of landing 
was the 27th the conclusions reached will not be affected, but the 
arguments for them will be strengthened. 

Before dealing with the course of events, it will be best to 
review in order the various technical conditions in accordance 
with which Caesar’s narrative must be interpreted, taking first 
the meteorological.1_ The prevailing winds over the British 
Islands are westerly ; the direction of the wind is changed by 


1 For the meteorological and tidal conditions see, besides the works mentioned 
below, the Admiralty Charts, Sailing Directions and Tide Tables, and Transactions of 
the Meteorological Society. 
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land and, in the Straits of Dover, the prevailing westerly winds 
become south-westerly.1 From seven years’ observations at 
Cape Grisnez, winds during the months of August and September, 
both of which months are here included because the expedition 
took place near the end of August, reckoning in quadrants only, 
are 45 per cent. south-westerly, 10 per cent. south-easterly, 
28 per cent. north-easterly, 14 per cent. north-westerly, and 3 per 
cent. calm. Winds are given for Cape Grisnez, for this is the only 
meteorological station actually in the Straits; at the North 
Foreland and at Dungeness prevailing winds are, as would be 
expected, more nearly the normal westerly. It was, in the days 
of sailing ships, of primary importance that the terminal points 
of a short sea passage, which it was desired to maintain with some 
show of regularity, should lie from each other in a direction at 
right angles to the prevailing wind; this bearing was of much 
more importance than the distance apart, for any sailing vessel 
can cover ten miles with the wind on the beam in the time 
required to beat one mile to windward. In the Straits of Dover 
something like 75 per cent. of winds are either south-westerly 
or north-easterly ; Dover and Folkestone are the only possible 
ports on the English side, and it was in order to obtain the 
necessary south-east bearing that Sangatte and Wissant were 
so frequently used as landing-places on the French side, not 
because of the short distances or because either place offered 
any convenience as a port. The most suitable landing-place for 
vessels from Boulogne would therefore be west of Dover. 

Gales at any place in the northern hemisphere are of two 
principal types—the south-westerly, due to a depression passing 
to northward of the place, and the north-easterly, due to a depres- 
sion passing to southward; a third type, which meteorologists 
call ‘ vortical ’, due to a depression passing over the place, need 
not be considered, for there appears to be no record of a vortical 
gale in the Straits of Dover. In the Straits of Dover, from 
thirty-five years’ observations, in each year about ten gales 
occur of south-westerly type to one of north-easterly type, but 
in the months of August and September, during the whole 
thirty-five years, twenty-two gales of south-westerly type were 
experienced and only one of north-easterly type. In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary it may, then, not unsafely be assumed 
that a gale in the Straits of Dover in August or September is 
of normal south-westerly type. The terms south-westerly and 
north-easterly refer to type only. A gale of south-westerly type 
commences with a falling barometer and wind from some southerly 
direction, between south-east and south-west. As the barometer 
falls the force of the wind increases and its direction changes to 

? See Seaman’s Handbook of Meteorology, p. xxvii. 
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westward ; the force of the wind is usually greatest from about 
south-west, but it may blow with greatest strength from west 
or even north-west ; the direction of the wind may change sud- 
denly from south-west to west, or even north of west ; when the 
direction of the wind gets well north of west the barometer 
usually begins to rise and the weather to improve. A north- 
easterly type gale commences with wind from some easterly 
direction ; the wind backs to northward and usually blows with 
greatest force from about north-east. In the twenty-two gales 
of south-westerly type recorded in the Straits of Dover during 
August and September, the wind reached its greatest force from 
south-east in one, from south-west in sixteen, and from north- 
west in five ; in the one north-easterly gale it reached its greatest 
force from north-east. 

After the meteorological the tidal conditions must be discussed. 
The tides at Dover for the period 26-30 August 55 B.c. have 
been computed by Dr. Fotheringham from harmonic tidal 


constants of the years 1883, 1884, and 1910-11, and are as follows 
in Greenwich mean time : 


26 August. 27 August. 
a.m. p.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. 
hrs. min. hrs. min. hrs. min. hrs. min. hrs, min. hrs. min. 


High water 6 51 7 4 8 15 8 49 9 O8 9 36 
Low water 0 27 — 2 Ol 


29 August. 30 August. 
a.m. p-m. a.m. p.m. 
hrs. min. hrs. min. hrs. min. hrs. min. 


High water 9 49 10 14 #10 2 10 48 
Low water 


The tidal predictions for Dover may be transferred to any place 
in the vicinity by means of tidal differences ; these differences, 
for both Boulogne and Ambleteuse, are: four days before full 
moon, high water —10 minutes, low water +0 min. ; on the day 
of full moon, high water +10 min., low water —10-min. The 
times of slack water may also be computed from harmonic 
constants, but, unfortunately, none are available for the Straits 
of Dover; the times may, however, be obtained, in the same 
manner as the Boulogne tides, by means of differences on Dover. 
The differences, for the middle moment of slack water in a position 
off Dover harbour, computed from pearly two years’ continuous 
observations, are 1 hr. 53 min. before and 4 hrs. 13 min. after high 
water at Dover. The period of slack water is inappreciable at 
springs but is about one hour at neaps; at springs, therefore, 
the north-east-going stream off Dover runs from 1 hr. 53 min. 
before till 4 hrs. 13 min. after high water and the south-west- 
going stream from 4 hrs. 13 min. after high water till 1 hr. 53 min. 
before the following high water, but at neaps the north-east- 
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going stream runs from | hr. 23 min. before high water till 
3 hrs. 43 min. after high water and the south-west-going stream 
from 4 hrs. 43 min. after high waiter till 2 hrs. 23 min. before the 
following high water. 

Much misconception appears to exist regarding the effects 
of meteorological conditions on the tides and streams; to put 
the case briefly, the height of the barometer and the direction and 
force of the wind affect the height of sea-level, not the range of 
the tide, and thus, as the streams are due to differences in heights 
of sea-level at places not far apart, the streams are also affected.! 
A low barometer increases the height of sea-level, and therefore 
of both high and low water; a high barometer has the opposite 
effect ; in the English Channel south-westerly winds increase 
the height of sea-level, northerly and north-easterly winds 
decrease the height, but in the southern part of the North Sea 
south-westerly winds decrease, and northerly and north-easterly 
winds increase, the height of sea-level. The streams in the Straits 
of Dover depend to a great extent on the relative heights of sea- 
level in the southern part of the North Sea and English Channel ; 
if the North Sea level is raised and the Channel level depressed 
by meteorological conditions the south-west-going stream in the 
Straits will be increased, both in duration and velocity, and the 
north-east-going stream decreased; if the North Sea level is 
depressed and the Channel level raised the effects will be reversed. 
Such effects must, however, not be exaggerated, and the increase 
in duration of one stream and decrease in the other does not, 
under ordinary circumstances, exceed one hour, half an hour at 
each end, or under the most extraordinary circumstances, during 
long-continued winter gales, two hours, one hour at each end. 
It can, therefore, not be assumed that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the north-east-going stream will commence more than 
2 hrs. 23 min. at springs and 1 hr. 53 min. at neaps before high 
water at Dover or that these intervals will be increased to as much 
as 2 hrs. 53 min. and 2 hrs. 23 min. respectively, except after 
a succession of south-westerly gales. It is very easy to obtain 
mistaken ideas as to the streams from a short series of observa- 
tions, for it is not possible to observe exactly the time of slack 
water. The origin of mistaken ideas as to the effects of wind 
on tides is probably to be found in the inexactness of all tidal 
predictions published until only a few years ago, for all differ- 
ences between observation and prediction are popularly ascribed 
to wind. In 1912 a so-called expert witness in an important 
admiralty case at the Law Courts stated that diurnal inequality 
in the height of the tide was due to wind. 

The size of Caesar’s transports, and their capabilities under 
1 See Barometer Manual, p. 58. 
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sail or oars in different weather conditions, have some bearing 
on the position of the landing-place. The vessels were small, 
for the troops landed from them on an open beach; about 
8,000 infantry were carried in eighty transports, but on the 
return journey about three hundred men in two transports ; 
transports carrying cavalry survived a gale. These being the 
data, the question to be solved is this: ‘ What is the smallest 
vessel, suitable for landing troops on an open beach, able to 
carry a hundred infantry with arms, armour, provisions, water, 
and military stores in general, in addition to crew and naval 
stores, or an equivalent weight of cavalry, in a gale in the Straits 
of Dover, or 150 infantry with arms, stores, &c., in fine weather ? ’ 

Mr. Cecil Torr considered 80,000 tons, or five tons per man, 
amply sufficient for an army of 16,000 men ;! on the same basis 
Caesar would have carried more than 400 tons per transport, 
which is impossible. An estimate of 5 cwt. per man for the man 
himself, his arms, armour, baggage, provisions, water, &c., with 
an extra 5 tons per 100 men for general military stores, gives 
30 tons per vessel as the weight of the military cargo; this 
would probably allow about 15 cavalry each for the cavalry 
transports. Each vessel would carry a crew of 20 to 25 men, with 
arms, baggage, provisions, water, &c., say 5 tons; also mast, 
yard, sail, standing and running rigging, oars, anchors, cables, 
and naval stores generally, say another 10 tons per vessel ; making 
a total weight carried on the voyage to Britain about 45 tons 
per vessel. On the return journey, carrying 150 men, but with 
stores, &c., to the weight of say 1 cwt. per man expended or 
left behind, the total weight would be about 55 tons per vessel. 

The transports would be of light draught and flat section so as to 
facilitate landing ; they would be very wide, so as to give the neces- 
sary carrying capacity on a light draught without undue increase 
in length ; they would be of comparatively high freeboard and 
would both overhang and rise at bow and stern, so as to have the 
necessary sea-going qualities ; they would probably be partially 
decked, both for the sake of the extra safety and shelter thus 
afforded and because it is hardly possible to obtain longitudinal 
strength in an undecked vessel. A vessel of 60 ft. length on water- 
line, 70 ft. length over all, 20 ft. beam amidships, and 2 ft. draught 
displaces about 45 tons of water, this being the weight of the 
vessel herself. Loaded with 45 tons draught would be increased 
to about 34 ft., or say 3 ft. forward and 4 ft. aft; loaded with 
55 tons, about 4 ft. Freeboard amidships, loaded with 45 tons, 
about 4 ft., rising to 6 or 7 ft. at bow and stern ; freeboard about 
3 ft. less when loaded with 55 tons. Such a vessel appears to 
fulfil all the requirements. Each vessel would probably be sup- 

1 Ancient Ships, p. 30. 
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plied with one boat, which would be towed in fine weather at sea 
but taken inboard during heavy weather.* 

The rig would probably be a single mast with single square 
sail, the mast being fitted for lowering when not in use. Topsails 
appear not to have been introduced till a later date,? but would, 
in any case, not be used, for the rig of a small vessel intended 
for carrying a large number of men must be as simple as possible. 
Though a second mast, well forward in the bows and apparently 
the ancestor of the ‘ sprit’, was sometimes used in the Mediter- 
ranean, this would not be carried by the transports, for it would 
form a serious obstruction to landing over the bows. The single 
mast with square sail appears to have been the only rig used in 
northern waters for many hundreds of years; it was universal 
amongst the Vikings, was used by William the Conqueror, and 
is, in fact, still to be seen on the Norwegian fjords. Caesar’s 
transports probably differed but little, either in build or rig, 
from those conventionally represented on the Bayeux tapestry. 
Oars would undoubtedly be supplied, but probably only a single 
bank worked over the gunwale. Oars would be useful for entering 
and leaving harbour and in calms, but almost essential for 
disembarkation on a beach. To coast, as Caesar coasted from his 
anchorage to his landing-place, and then to beach the vessels 
necessitates an eight-point turn, which is seldom possible under 
sail ; further, to beach a vessel under sail is, if the wind is at all 
fresh, a difficult and dangerous operation and may easily cause 
the mast to carry away or the vessel to capsize. The position of 
troops attacked by an active enemy when struggling under a 
sail which has come down with a run through the mast carrying 
away, or thrown out of a capsized vessel, would not be enviable, 
and such a risk would not be run by either experienced seamen or 
soldiers. The speed of such vessels would not be great and would 
probably not exceed 5 knots*in smooth water with a fresh beam 
wind ; under oars in a calm 2 knots, rising to 3 in a short spurt, 
would be all that could be obtained. Running before a gale 
a speed of 7 knots, or even more, might be reached. 

Whether Caesar’s vessels could or could not beat to windward 
or heave to has but little bearing on the question of the landing- 
place, but it has an indirect effect through the adventures of the 
cavalry transports on 30 August. Beating to windward as 
understood by the modern yachtsman was certainly not known 
till many centuries after Caesar’s invasion of Britain, for it 
requires a fore-and-aft rig, flat sails, and deep draught; even 
&@ modern square-rigged vessel beats with difficulty. A funda- 
mental law of sailing is, ‘The pressure of the wind acts at right 

1 Torr, p. 90. * Ibid. p. 103. 
> One knot is a speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
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angles to the plane of the sail’; from this it follows that, as 
yards are braced up and sheets hauled aft, leeway increases. 
Ability to beat to windward thus depends on the angle between 
the plane of the sail and the fore-and-aft line of the vessel (which 
is greater with a square than with a fore-and-aft rig), on the 
flatness of the sail, which reduces the angle between its plane and 
the direction of the wind, and on the underwater shape of the 
vessel, which must be such as to resist lateral motion. Ancient 
vessels had square, baggy sails and were of light draught. A modern 
square-rigged vessel can lay up to within 5} to 6 points of the wind ; 
when loaded she makes about 1 point leeway close hauled, 
unloaded the same vessel would make about 2 points leeway ; 
her course made good when loaded is thus only 1 to 1} points 
to windward, unloaded practically nothing. No sailing vessel 
is able, or has ever been able, to beat to windward in a gale, for 
she must then either heave to or run. 

Instances of vessels suffering delay from head winds, or 
total loss through inability to beat off a lee shore, are innumerable. 
Caesar’s cavalry transport did not join him in the Liane estuary 
owing to head winds and were not able to reach his anchorage 
off Britain for the same reason; the second expedition, in 
54 B.C., was weatherbound for three weeks; William the Con- 
queror was similarly delayed for about a month. The whole 
Spanish Armada narrowly escaped total loss through inability 
to beat off a lee shore and were only saved by a shift of the 
wind : 

The duke [of Medina Sidonia] fired two guns to collect his Armada, 
and sent a pinnace with a pilot to order his ships to keep a close luff, 
seeing that they were very near to the banks of Zeeland. For the same 
reason the enemy remained aloof, understanding the Armada must be 
lost, for the pilots on board the flagship, men of experience on that coast, 
told the duke at the time that it would not be possible to save a single 
ship of the Armada, and that with the wind at north-west, as it was, 
every one must needs go on the banks of Zeeland, God alone being able 
to prevent it. The fleet being in this danger, with no way of escape, and 
in 6} fathoms of water, God was pleased to change the wind to west-south- 
west, and with it the fleet stood to northward.! 


There is but little doubt that both ancient vessels and the 
vessels of the middle ages could, as can the modern square- 
rigged vessel, by bracing sharp up and ‘keeping a close luff’, 
head within about 6 points of the wind, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether they could, under these conditions, make good 
as much as half a point to windward. It is, however, quite 
certain that such vessels could, by rounding in their yards and 
heading within about 7} points of the wind, make good a course 

? Captain C. F. Duro, La Armada Invencible. 
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8 points from the wind, for as yards are rounded in leeway decreases 
until, when the yards are square, it vanishes. Speed also increases 
as the yards are rounded in. A beam wind is known to seamen 
as a ‘soldier’s wind’, because it is a fair wind both out and 
home, and sailing with a beam wind requires no knowledge of 
seamanship. 

Heaving to in a gale is, practically speaking, impossible for 
a vessel fitted with one sail only, for in heaving to a certain 
balancing action is required. Vessels in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries certainly did heave to under a mainsail only, 
but this was a very dangerous proceeding even though the high 
poop then fitted served the purpose of a second sail. Modern 
square-rigged vessels heave to under a close-reefed main topsail 
(or main lower topsail) and reefed foresail; they then head 
within 6 to 6} points of the wind, but drift to leeward to such 
an extent that the course made good is from 12 to 14 points from 
the wind. A small, partially decked vessel, fitted with one sail 
only, hove to in this manner would probably fill and sink, but 
even if she could heave to with safety her course made good 
would be practically dead to leeward. 

A small vessel caught in a gale in narrow waters would 
run for a port to leeward. Provided sail was set forward of the 
vessel’s centre, and that the sail was a lifting sail, there would be 
very little danger of broaching to; a high and overhanging 
stern would save her from being pooped. If there were no port 
to leeward she could ride out the gale secured to a sea-anchor, 
or might endeavour to make for shelter to windward under 
oars. 

The hauling up of vessels is also a point which affects the 
question ; to haul up a vessel weighing 45 tons empty on a 
specially prepared slip and with the necessary appliances would 
be simple ; to haul up the same vessel on an open beach would 
be a long and arduous operation, which would necessitate the 
removal of all possible weights and the construction of a slip, 
from timber cut locally, from some point at which she would 
float at high water to the place to which it was desired to haul 
her. The actual hauling would not take long, after emptying the 
vessel and preparing the slip, provided sufficient men were avail- 
able, but it is doubtful whether capstans could be used, for they 
could hardly be fixed'sufficiently firmly in sand or shingle without 
the use of concrete. Launching at high tide would, if the slope 
of the beach were sufficient and the slip had been left in position, 
be a simpler operation, for it would only be necessary to start 
the vessel by means of wedges and she would then slide down by 
her own weight. It would, however, probably be -necessary 
to load the vessel after launching, for she would hardly be suffi- 
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ciently strong to carry the weight unless water-borne. Caesar’s 
warships were probably so small and light that they, and the 
boats of the transports, could be hauled up and launched without 
much special preparation. 

After this survey of the general conditions it is possible to pass 
on to the criticism of Caesar’s narrative. His statements about 
time are probably sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes ; 
his distances at sea are probably also approximately correct 
when they depend on estimates made by a number of different 
people, on different voyages, under different weather-conditions, 
but when they depend on one, or at most on two, estimates, they 
must be quite unreliable. Caesar, for instance, when sailing with 
wind and stream, estimated the distance from his anchorage off 
Britain to his landing-places at 7 (Roman) miles; if his speed 
through the water on this occasion was 3 knots and the stream 
was running one knot, the distance would be covered in well 
under 1} hours ; had he been rowing at 2 knots against a 1-knot 
stream he would have taken four times as long. What would 
then be his estimate of distance? It should be remarked that 
any vessel, whether large or small, deep or shallow, in a 1-knot 
stream drifts 1 mile per hour in the direction of the stream ; the 
distance made good in 1 hour is therefore four times as great 
when sailing at 3 knots with a 1-knot stream as it is when rowing 
at 2 knots against the same stream. 

Caesar, not being able to obtain the necessary information 
from merchants and traders, sent Volusenus to reconnoitre ; 
Volusenus did not land, which shows that Britain was regarded 
as an enemy country. It is not probable that Caesar intended 
to land at Dover, for this would be difficult in the face of opposi- 
tion, and it is most improbable that the port was of sufficient 
size to accommodate 100 transports. If Dover was a large and 
important port Caesar might have been expected to seize and hold 
it as a base after landing on his second expedition, but this he did 
not do. 

For a general to undertake an expedition by sea, at night, 
against an enemy country, or even to put to sea in time of peace, 
without issuing instructions to his subordinates is unheard of ; 
there can be no question but that such orders were given and that 
they covered at the least embarkation, sailing, the courses to be 
steered, and a rendezvous off the enemy’s éoast ; some instruc- 
tions for the following morning would almost certainly be included, 
for Caesar could not know beforehand that the weather would 
be such as to admit of the officers assembling on board his ship. 

The eighteen transports at Ambleteuse did not join Caesar in the 
Liane estuary ; their failure to join is not satisfactorily accounted 
for by a head wind only, for they could easily have rowed, or even 
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drifted, 5 miles 1 with the south-going stream. The south-going 
stream in this neighbourhood runs from about 3} hours after 
till 2} hours before high water, or from about half ebb to about 
half flood ; it may therefore be justifiably concluded that, during 
this time, the transports could not leave harbour. Ambleteuse 
is now but a small port with an entrance which dries entirely at 
low water, and it is quite improbable that the river Slack or its 
estuary were ever of sufficient size to maintain a low-water 
channel ; the entrance now dries some 14 ft. at low water, and it 
will therefore be within the mark if it be assumed that transports 
could not enter or leave except between half flood and half ebb, 
or during the north-going stream. This assumption also accounts 
for the fact that the cavalry transports did not join Caesar when 
he sailed, for the cavalry were delayed and did not embark in 
time, and between about 9.30 p.m. on 25 August and 4 a.m. on 
the 26th the transports could not sail. 

The coast from Dungeness to Walmer is easily described in 
general terms, but it is difficult to describe any particular features 
which could be identified by a stranger, with the exceptions of the 
dip in which Dover is situated, and the west end of the cliffs in 
Eastware Bay ; the South Foreland itself is not easily picked up 
from a distance, except from north-eastward or south-westward ; 
from south-eastward it appears to form part of a straight coast. 
Although I do not propose to make any suggestions, depending 
on conditions inland, as to the landing-place, it is necessary, in 
order to explain what Volusenus would report to Caesar, to 
examine the topography as it appears from seaward. West of 
the break in the cliffs, in which Dover is situated, steep cliffy 
coast extends for a distance of about six miles to the west corner 
of Eastware Bay, the cliffs then sloping down to Copt Point. 
The summit of the cliffs appears from seaward as the highest 
land visible, and from the west corner of Eastware Bay a ridge 
appears to run in a westerly direction, as a continuation of the 
cliffs, terminating in a slope, so steep as to be almost a cliff, in 
the neighbourhood of Beachborough Copse, a couple of miles 
inland. A line of low wooded hills runs in an easterly direction 
to the shore near Hythe ; between this line of hills and the ridge 
terminating near Beachborough there appears to be a fertile 
valley running inland in a westerly direction and sloping gently 
upwards from the sea. Except in the vicinity of Folkestone no 
cliffs are visible west of Copt Point; the shore appears suitable 
for a landing, and there appears to be an easy route inland, up 
the valley, with cultivated land and woods in the vicinity. There 
are, it is true, low cliffs, hardly noticeable from seaward, in places, 
also occasional patches of rock on the beach, but this part of the 
1 Distances are, unless otherwise stated, given in nautical miles. 
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coast is subject to erosion and is now protected by groynes ; it is 
therefore at least possible that 2,000 years ago where there are 
now low cliffs there was merely a slope seaward to a beach some 
distance further out. Except by hearsay Volusenus could not 
obtain any information regarding Romney marsh, for the marsh 
would not be visible over the shingle from seaward ; but Caesar 
certainly did not land on the marsh, and it is therefore not unlikely 
that Volusenus knew of its existence. It may be supposed, then, 
that Volusenus reported to Caesar somewhat as follows : 

*‘ About north-west from the Liane estuary is a region of marsh 
fronted by a shingle beach and by shoals and banks, many of 
which cover at high water; landing here would be easy in fine 
weather but, owing to the marsh, it would not be possible to 
penetrate inland. A range of low, wooded hills runs, in an 
easterly direction, behind the marsh, to the coast at its east end. 
East of these hills is a good beach, extending for about 
4 miles, deep water close to the beach, and behind the beach 
a valley running inland in a westerly direction. This beach is 
suitable for landing ; there appears to be wood, water, and culti- 
vated land in the vicinity, and the land can be penetrated by 
means of the valley ; the beach ends to eastward in a promontory 
behind which is a very small port. From this promontory a high 
cliffy coast extends for about 8 miles to east-north-eastward, 
broken in one place only, about 5 miles from the first port ; in 
this break, which is conspicuous and very easily picked up from 
seaward, is a second port, which appears to be of some importance. 
About 3 miles east of this second port the coast bends to north- 
ward and continues steep and cliffy for about another 4 miles, 
when another excellent beach begins. On the coast described 
there are but two points which could be easily identified by 
a stranger, the eastern port already referred to and the com- 
mencement of the cliffs just east of the western port.’ 

Caesar’s pilots, considering the prevailing south-westerly and 
north-easterly winds, would wish to land as far to the westward 
as possible, for they would then expect a fair wind both going 
and returning. Caesar himself, however, would probably con- 
sider landing of more immediate importance than return, and 

would therefore wish to assemble his fleet about midway between 
the beaches, leaving decision as to the landing-place to be settled 
by the direction of the wind and stream at the moment. 

We have now decided the general conditions under which the 
attempt was made, and the information which Caesar may be 
presumed to have had before making it. His narrative is so short 
and so easily accessible that the most convenient way of giving 
our interpretation of it will be to tell the story as though it were 
ascertained fact, not interrupting it to point out where Caesar’s 
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account is supplemented and where it is simply reproduced. 
If this method gives an appearance of dogmatism, it also makes 
for brevity and clearness. I have not considered it necessary 
to disprove theories which involve such improbabilities, or 
impossibilities, as winds blowing simultaneously in opposite 
directions at Ambleteuse and Dover; the stream off Dover 
running to north-eastward at a time when it should be running 
to south-westward at nearly its maximum velocity; small 
vessels hove to in the Straits of Dover in a gale making good 
a course within about 10 points of the wind, and a fleet of small 
vessels anchored off shore in an unsheltered position, or insuffi- 
ciently drawn up on the beach, surviving an onshore gale. 
Having decided to sail, Caesar would issue orders somewhat as 
follows on the afternoon of the 25 August, and send similar 
orders to Ambleteuse by boat : 

‘The troops will embark as darkness falls, vessels dropping 
down the estuary with the ebb and assembling near the entrance. 
The fleet will sail at midnight, or as soon after as all are ready, 
and, steering a north-north-westerly course, will concentrate 
on the coast of Britain off the eastern port, each vessel anchoring 
as near to my ship as circumstances allow on arrival. If the 
weather admits, commanding officers will then assemble on board 
my ship for further instructions. If the weather is unsuitable 
for this my actions in weighing, making and shortening sail, &c., 
are to be followed by all. The landing, if carried out, will be 
made under oars, with the fleet in line abreast heading towards 
the shore.’ 

The Ambleteuse transports did not join before sailing; the 
wind was therefore from some southerly direction. They did 
not join en route, for they could not leave till about 4 a.m., 
but they appear then to have left and to have put back before 
joining Caesar owing to head winds. It cannot be supposed that 
determined Roman soldiers would have given up an attempt of 
this nature had the wind been only a point or two foul, for they 
could then have got close to the rendezvous and trusted to a 
change of wind or the stream to enable them to join the general. 
The probability is, therefore, that the wind had changed after 
Caesar anchored and had become decidedly foul, or say between 
north-north-east and west-north-west. With the wind between 
these points Caesar could not sail from Dover to Deal, or even 
if he could make good a course within 6 points of a west-north- 
west wind he would not have called it a fair wind, but any wind 
from north-north-east to north-north-west would have been 
a fair wind from Dover to the westward. The balance of 
probabilities on account of wind is thus very heavily in favour 
of a western landing-place. 
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As the day drew on, and the cavalry did not, and could not, 
arrive, it became necessary for Caesar to consider the time-factor. 
High water would be at 7.43 p.m.; it would be essential to land 
on a rising tide, for only thus could retreat be assured in the event 
of opposition being too strong ; sunset would be at about 7 p.m., 
by 9 p.m. it would be quite dark. The troops would need at least 
the two hours of partial light, in the event of a successful landing, 
for pursuit, throwing up entrenchments, making camp, &c., and 
must therefore be ashore by 7 p.m. at latest. To get the fleet 
under way, make sail, sail an almost unknown distance (after- 
wards estimated at 7 Roman miles), furl sails, take to oars and 
form up for landing, would occupy three hours or more; time 
would also be required for the landing itself; therefore, by 
about 3 p.m. it would be necessary to decide either to land 
without cavalry, to remain at anchor for the night in the hope 
that the cavalry would arrive in time for a landing the next 
morning, or to return to the Liane. 

Caesar decided to land without cavalry; the weather was 
obviously fine, or it would not have been possible for the fleet 
to remain in an exposed anchorage from about 9.30 a.m. till 
about 3.30 p.m. and for the officers to board Caesar’s ship; the 
streams were therefore normal, and the south-west-going stream, 
which, allowing for a 40-minute period of slack water, had 
commenced at 11.24 a.m., would continue to run till 5.30 p.m., 
the north-east-going stream not commencing till 6.10 p.m. ; 
and, therefore, at about 3.30 p.m. the order was given to weigh 
and the fleet stood to westward with a fair wind and the stream 
behind them. 

The balance of probabilities on account of wind has been 
shown to be strongly in favour of a western landing ; the evidence 
of the streams is final, for, even making the almost impossible 
assumptions that the north-east-going stream began at 5 p.m., 
or more than a whole hour before its proper time, and that Caesar 
mistook the time by 1} hours, he could not have completed opera- 
tions before dark. 

On 30 August, the fourth day from the landing, the cavalry 
transports left Ambleteuse ; high water at Ambleteuse was at 
about 10.34 a.m.; they could therefore sail any time between 
about 8 a.m. and 2 p.m., and would probably sail at about 
high water. It is not likely that they sailed the previous night, 
though sailing would have been possible between about 8 p.m. 
and 2 a.m., for they would then have been sighted from the camp 
at daylight on the 30th, and to allow a whole day for the events 
described by Caesar appears excessive. 

The cavalry transports sailed as a gale was approaching ; 
this must almost certainly have been a gale of south-westerly 
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type, for, as we have seen, north-easterly gales are all but unknown 
during August and September. A gale of the normal south- 
westerly type does indeed satisfy all that Caesar tells us about the 
adventures of the transports. They had on sailing a falling 
barometer and wind from some southerly direction. During the 
voyage the wind, which was probably light and well abaft the 
port beam at starting, increased in force and drew round to 
south-west ; when they were in sight from the camp, but still 
some miles from it, the wind changed suddenly to west, or even 
north of west, and blew with the force of a gale. From con- 
sideration of time and distance this event may be roughly placed 
four or five miles from the camp and at about 5 p.m. Assuming, 
for the sake only of clearness, that 5 p.m. was the time, the story 
may be continued thus. The rear vessels turned and ran back 
to Ambleteuse, reaching that place shortly after half flood, 
or say about 9 p.m.; the leading vessels, or perhaps those com- 
manded by the more energetic officers, furled their sails and 
endeavoured to make the camp under oars, but were swept by 
the strong west-going stream, running from about 2.45 p.m. till 
about 9.45 p.m., to the region of drying banks off the central 
part of the marsh. Here they anchored and received some 
shelter from the sea, until the tide, which had begun to rise at 
about 5.30 p.m., covered the banks; they were then exposed 
to the full force of the sea sweeping up Channel, even though the 
wind was off shore, and were compelled, as darkness fell, to 
weigh, make sail, and run for the Continent, reaching Ambleteuse, 
or perhaps the Liane, at about 1 a.m. on the 31st. 

On 30 August the infantry transports were anchored off the 
camp, the light vessels, warships, and boats drawn up on the 
beach. The expedition had not met with much success and the 
possibility of a forced retreat must have been in Caesar’s mind ; 
the transports would therefore be anchored as close in as the 
depth of water allowed, the light vessels, &c., drawn up only 
just above high-water mark and kept ready for launching at 
a moment’s notice, for ferrying the troops to the transports. 
Though Caesar attributes the disaster of the night to his lack of 
knowledge of tidal laws, the pilots must have known that spring 
tides exceeded neap tides in height; the heights of successive 
high waters had increased from the day of landing, and, further, 
high-water mark of spring tides is always visible on a beach ; 
the light vessels were therefore probably drawn up just above 
the highest visible high-water mark. 

The day high water of 30 August, which occurred about 
10.25 a.m. before the beginning of the gale, had not reached 
the drawn-up vessels; during the afternoon and evening the 
barometer fell rapidly, and this fall, aided by the strong south- 
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west to west wind, raised the height of sea-level so that the 
night high water, which should have risen only about } ft. higher 
than that of the day, rose 1} or perhaps even 2 ft. higher. Though 
the wind, by this time well north of west, was off shore at the 
camp, a heavy sea was running up Channel, and at about high 
water the sea breaking on the beach reached the drawn-up vessels, 
caused them to bump heavily, and commenced to fill them. 
Under these circumstances the seamen and guards took the 
only course open to them and began to launch the vessels, sending 
to the camp for assistance at the same time. Before the soldiers 
arrived all the vessels had been launched, though several had 
received serious injury from their heavy bumping on the beach; 
but unfortunately, in the hurry and confusion, the seamen had 
neglected to re-secure the cables, which had been used for hauling 
up the vessels, to the anchors. Before this could be done the 
vessels which had just been launched were blown off shore and 
fouled the anchored transports, much additional damage was thus 
caused both to the light vessels and the transports themselves, 
the soldiers ashore were unable to assist ; several vessels received 
such serious damage that they sank, others dragged their anchors 
into deep water and were blown out to sea and never heard of 
again, yet others were barely kept afloat till they could be beached 
for repair after the gale had blown itself out. 

Events on 30 August thus confirm the conclusion already 
reached as to the landing-place, for these events can only have 
occurred as described during a south-westerly gale and with 
the camp west of Dover ; during a north-easterly gale they could 
not have occurred at all whatever the situation of the camp. 
Apart, in fact, from the single circumstance of Caesar’s estimate 
of the distance from the anchorage to the landing-place, the 
narrative itself, the known and probable conditions of wind, 
stream, and tide, and the probable capabilities and limitations of 
Caesar’s vessels, all point to a western landing. 

If 27 August be accepted as the date of the landing, and this 
would appear to be the correct date, the case for a western 
landing becomes even stronger, for on that day the north-east- 
going stream off Dover should not have begun till about 6.50 p.m. 

H. D. Warsure. 


‘Domesday’ and ‘ Doomsday’ 


I HAVE no wish to criticize Mr. Stewart Brown’s paper?’ on 
‘The “ Domesday ” Roll of Chester ’, for which I have not the 
necessary qualifications or knowledge. But, as a student of 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 481, 
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Domesday Book, I have read with much surprise his explanation 
of its name (p. 493). His words are : 


Ormerod’s explanation of the title of this [‘ Domesday ’] roll is that 
it was so termed by analogy with the great Survey of 1086, because it 
supplied equally decisive and irrefragable evidence upon the matters and 
transactions to which it bore witness. This explanation is in agreement 
with the definition in the New English Dictionary of the title of Domesday 
Book proper as ‘a book by which all men would be judged’, ‘a popular 
appellation given to it as a final and conclusive authority on all matters 
on which it had to be referred to’, the name being subsequently trans- 
ferred to other like documents of standard authority. 


Being confined to my room by illness, I have not access, at 
present, to the New English Dictionary ; but the relevant extract 
has been supplied to me and runs thus: ‘The name appears to 
have been derived directly from Domesday the Day of the Last 
Judgement, and Domesday Book the Book by which all men would 
be judged. It originated as a popular appellation (see Dial. de 
Scacc.), given to the Book as being a final and conclusive authority 
on all matters on which it had to be referred to.’ This explanation 
is thus derived from the well-known passage in the Dialogus de 
Scaccario, to which the author of the paper, apparently, does 
not refer. To continue the quotation from Mr. Stewart Brown : 


All this, however, rather begs the question why the returns to the great 
Inquest were called Domesday Book, and we do not doubt that the origin 
of the title of both the records is the same. A ‘ doomsday ’ was a day on 
which, at the public meetings of a county, ‘dooms’ (judgements and ver- 
dicts) were given. The replies given by the jurors to the inquiries made 
in 1086 were ‘ dooms’, returned at these ‘ doomsdays’ all over England. 


Hence, we think, the title of Domesday Book, and also that of the ‘ Domes- 
day’ Roll of Chester. 


We are not told—and I do not know—the authority for these state- 
ments ; but, although I have long made a study of the jurors’ 
returns to the great Inquest of 1086, I have never found them 
described as ‘ dooms ’ or as returned at ‘doomsdays’. Moreover, 
the above explanation is at absolute variance with that which 
is given in our earliest and best authority on the subject, the 
Dialogus de Scaccario. 

It seems, however, to have been anticipated, even so far back 
as 1857.1 For Archdeacon Hale, in his learned ‘ Introduction ’ 
to The Domesday of St. Paul’s,? wrote of ‘all the Domesday 
books ’ as follows : 


At Castle Combe, the court-rolls were the records of proceedings on 
the days therein termed law-days—on those days in which not only rents 
were received, but legal rights and duties ascertained. And if, as is 


* The date on the title-page is 1858. ? Ed, Camden Society, pp. x-xi. 
VOL, XXXVIII.— NO, CL. R 
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probable, the Exchequer Domesday, being the rental of all the manors 
in the kingdom in an abridged form, was compiled from inquisitions held 
on the Domes-days of the different Manors, or on the Law-days of the 
Hundreds, called Lagehundred (at p. 86), such a fact would illustrate the 
meaning of the term Domesday, when applied alike to the Liber Censualis 
of the Crown and to the ancient Court roll of a capitular Manor, as being 
records framed upon the oaths of jurors in a Domes-day or Law-day 
inquisition. 

The reference, in this passage, to ‘p..86’ is to the return 
from jurors for Chingford, Essex, which records that the manor 
was free from suit to the hundred (court) of Waltham, in considera- 
tion of a fixed money payment from the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s to the abbot of Waltham, and the attendance of the 
bailiff of the manor and two men of the vill ‘ad duo lagehun- 
dred’’. This settlement, adds the return, was made by a final 
concord in the court of King Henry III.’ The final concord to 
which it referred has now been printed in Essex Fines (i. 56-7), 
and proves to be of exceptional length and of very great impor- 
tance. In the summer of 1220 Richard, abbot of Waltham, 
impleaded Robert the dean and the chapter of St. Paul’s, before 
Robert, earl of Oxford and others, concerning the suits and 
customary dues from the men of Chingford to the abbot’s ‘ half 
hundred of Wautham at three law-hundreds (lagehundr’) yearly ’, 
&c. The dispute was settled by this fine, which made provision 
that the defendants’ tenants at Chingford should be liable to 
certain suits and customary dues to the said ‘half Hundred’ 
[court], namely that they ‘shall come twice a year to plaintiffs’ 
half Hundred court (legale hundred’) without summons’, &c. 
Defendants also undertook to pay yearly half a marc of silver, 
payable at ‘Wautham’, by the hand of the chamberlain of 
St. Paul’s in half-yearly instalments. The bishop of London 
was present and consented to this settlement. 

In spite, however, of this agreement between the view of 
Mr. Stewart Brown and that of the late Archdeacon Hale, as to 
the origin of the name ‘ Domesday ’, one must insist that they are 
both absolutely irreconcilable with the quite definite statement 
of the best and what is believed to be the oldest authority on the 
subject, namely the Exchequer Dialogue. In three passages 
therein * we are told that ‘liber iudiciarius ’ was the official title 
of Domesday Book, but that it was known to the natives (ab 


“Concordia facta fuit inter ipsos in curia domini Henrici tercii regis Angl’ . . 
quam dimidiam marcam reddunt abbati ad pascha et ad festum Sancti Michaelis, et 
preterea, pereandem concordiam, veniet Ballivus manerii cum duobus hominibus ville 
ad duo lagehundred’ sicut continetur in cyrographo facto in curia domini regis de 
placito secte hundredi quod fuit inter predictos abbatem et decanum et capitulum’ 
(pp. x-xi). 

’ ® Clarendon Press edition (1902), pp. 106, 107, 108. 
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indigenis)—as a modern Anglo-Indian would say—by the name 
of Domesdei, that is to say, metaphorically, the day of doom 
(dies iudicii).1 If it should be urged that the spelling of the 
word is opposed to this derivation, one need only turn to the 
author’s similar explanation. of the word foresta as tuta ferarum 
mansio, e being changed to 0,? or to his derivation of the word 
thesaurus from auri thesis.2 These, of course, are mere fantasies ; 
but the form Domesdei stands on a different footing. For the 
form and its explanation are given as those recognized at 
the time. 

The author’s knowledge of the ‘vulgar’ tongue seems to 
have been imperfect ; but, as to the form ‘ Domes-’, there is, 
I would suggest, evidence that ‘the Doom ’ was then a conception 
familiar to the native mind. In Sussex, for instance, there have 
been discovered many mural paintings in churches in which 
‘the Doom’ is a favourite subject. At Patcham, a few miles 
from Brighton, ‘a fine Doom over the chancel arch, of the early 
thirteenth century, is engraved in colour and described in 
Arch. Journ. xxxviii. 81’.4 J..H. Rounp. 


Unnoticed Manuscripts of Gundissalinus De 
Divisione Philosophiae 


Tue two following manuscripts in the Sloane collection of the 
British Museum of the ‘De Divisione Philosophiae’ by the 
archdeacon Gundissalinus are not used or noted in Dr. Ludwig 
Baur’s edition (Beitraige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters, Band IV, Hefte 2 u. 3, Miinster, 1903); nor does Scott’s 
Index Catalogue of the Sloane Manuscripts mention Gundissalinus 
as their author. Gundissalinus was a twelfth-century translator 
under the patronage of Archbishop Raymond of Toledo (1126-50), 


1 *Hic liber ab indigenis ‘‘ Domesdei” nuncupatur, id est dies iudicii per meta- 
phoram. Sicut enim districti et terribilis examinis illius novissimi sententia tergiversa- - 
tionis arte valet eludi, sic cum. orta fuerit in regno contentio de hiis rebus que illic 
annotantur, cum ventum fuerit ad librum, sententia eius infatuari non potest vel 
impune declinari’ (1. xviB). 

2 * Unde foresta dicitur, e mutata in 0, quasi feresta [sic], hoc est ferarum statio’ 
(1. xii. 105). 

3 * Unde thesaurus auri thesis, id est positio, nominatur ’ (1. xiv. 107). 

* See Sussex Arch. Coll. xliii. 240, where a photograph of it is given in the first 
report of a committee of the Sussex Arch. Soc. on the subject (ibid. pp. 220-51). At 
the notable little church of Ford, rich in early mural paintings, there were discovered, 
in 1899, ‘the remains of a Doom orlast Judgement on the wall over the chancel arch ” 
(ibid. pp. 149-51), of which a coloured illustration is given. At Rotherfield there was 
discovered, in 1893, ‘ over and at the sides of the chancel arch, a very large picture 
of the Doom’ (ibid. xl. 218). This position, which gave great prominence to the 
Doom, was occupied after the Reformation by the Royal Arms. 
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and the ‘ De Divisione Philosophiae ’ is largely indebted to the 
Arab—or strictly speaking, Turkoman—Al-Farabi. 
Sloane 2946, thirteenth century, fos. 209-16, ‘de philosophia 
. . auctore Isaaco philosopho’. But the Incipit, ‘ Felix prior 
aetas qui (quae) tot sapientes . . .’, is that of Gundissalinus’s 
treatise. The erroneous ascription to Isaac is probably due to 
the fact that the treatise just preceding (at fos. 205-8") is a medical 
work by Isaac. This manuscript is mutilated towards the close, 
so that the leaves containing our text have their upper right- 
hand corners torn off, thus removing a considerable fraction of 
the text. The colophon reads: ‘ Explicit hoc opus a domino 
Gundissalino apud Tholetum editum, sdens (succedens?) de 
assignanda causa ex qua orte sunt scientie philosophie et ordo 
eorum et disciplina.’ Similarly in Baur’s text the ‘ De Divisione 
Philosophiae ’ at pp. 1-142 is followed at pp. 142-4 by Alfarabi’s 
‘ Epistola de assignanda causa ex qua orte sunt scientie philo- 
sophie et ordo earum in disciplina ’. 

Sloane 2461, late thirteenth century, fos. 1-38", contains the 
‘De Divisione Philosophiae ’ under the caption, ‘Compendium 
Scientiarum ’, without indication of the author. It is immediately 
followed at fos. 38’-40" by ‘ De Unitate ’, which Baur found in 
another manuscript at the close of the ‘ De Divisione Philosophiae ’ 
and in a third manuscript before the aforesaid ‘ Epistola ’ of 
Alfarabi. 

There appears to be a third manuscript of the ‘ De Divisione 
Philosophiae ’ unnoticed by Baur at Oxford: Bodleian 2596 
(Bodl. 679, fos. 1-19), ‘ Liber Gundessalvi de divisione philosophie ’. 

A manuscript now lost is MS. 1175 of the library of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Canterbury, ‘Gundisalvus de ortu et divisione 
scientiarum 

Cotton Vespasian B. x, fos. 24-7 ‘ Alpharabius de divisione 
omnium scientiarum ’, turns out upon examination not to be the 
treatise of Gundissalinus. Lynn THORNDIKE. 


‘Visus de Bortreming’ 


Tue ‘Album Registrum Vestiarii’ or ‘ Registrum Pyncebek’ 
of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library,’ is a fourteenth-century collection of tran- 
scripts * of documents connected with the privileges and lands 
of the abbey. In it is to be found a series of articles in French, 
which, though similar in character, differ both from any set of 


1 MS. Ee. 3. 60. 


2 The collection was begun after 1333, and the latest dated document is of about 
1335. 
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the leet printed by Professor Hearnshaw in his History of Leet 
Jurisdiction, from the articles of frankpledge in Maitland’s Court 
Baron, and from the articles of the tourn and of the view of 
frankpledge given in the Statutes of the Realm.’ A close transcript 
is to be found in the ‘ Liber Consuetudinarius ’, another Bury 
register of a later date preserved at the British Museum.? With 
a few exceptions, noted below, this version varies only in spelling.* 

The articles are interesting not only for their content but for 
their heading : ‘ Ices sount les Chapitres de la Corune Le Jour de 
Bortreminge ’. The forms ‘bortreming’ and ‘ borchtruning’ 
have been noted by Miss Neilson* and Sir Paul Vinogradoff,® 
but without any explanation of the derivation of the word.® 
It occurs in three distinct contexts, but always in Suffolk. In 
the records of the inquests of 1274-5 it is frequently used in the 
original return for Blything hundred and also in the Extract 
Hundred Roll for Hoxne and Lose hundreds. For instance : 
‘(Comes Marescallus] tenet ibi [in Pesenhal] bortrem’ quod 
ballivus domini regis solet tenere, et subtrahit a domino rege.’ ” 
‘Episcopus Norwicensis . . . tenet Bortreming et capit de 
capitale plegio ij marcas ne occasionetur et aliquando plus.’ ® 
‘Bortreming’ de Ketilbyr’ solet et debet teneri per ballivos de 
Ho et subtracta fuit tempore Petri de Sabaudia et adhuc sub- 
trahitur.’® Comparison with other Suffolk entries makes it 
clear that bortreming, as Miss Neilson says, is another word 
for frankpledge. Again, the word occurs in the registers of 
St. Edmund’s, not only in the heading already quoted, but in the 
important thirteenth-century survey of the abbey’s manors 
which fills fos. 234-319 d of the ‘ Registrum Pyncebek’. Under 
Stuston we read: ‘ Et sciendum quod omnes predicti tenentes 
tam de Aclee quam de Stuston™ sunt in uno Bortrem’ quod est 
in manu domini regis et tenetur per eius ballivum qui capit per 
annum de certo xxij d.’ 

In the ‘ Liber Consuetudinarius ’, among the incomings from 
different manors, is noted under Neuton ‘Item de bortremio, 
xijd’." Lastly we find the form borchtruning, as Sir Paul 


1 Statutes of the Realm, i. 57, 246. 2 MS. Harl. 3977. 

* The Harleian manuscript gives u throughout for the ow of the Cambridge manu- 
script, and generally i for y. 

* Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, ii. 171-2, 107. 

5 Villeinage in England, p. 363. 

* Professor Liebermann’s emendation and explanation (Gesetze der Angelsachsen II, 
Rechts- und Sach-Glossar, p. 747, 25 b) may well have escaped the notice of English 
students. 

* Rot. Hund. ii. 147 a (Blything). ® Ibid. ii. 186 a (Hoxne). 

* Ibid. ii. 188 a (Lose). 1 fo. 240. 

™ Oakley and Stuston are in Hartismere hundred. 


‘2 Harl. MS. 3977, fo. 61d. The entry is duplicated on fo. 38, where the word is 
corrupted to * Dortron’ng ’. 
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Vinogradoff noted, in a manuscript from Christchurch, Canter- 
bury, under the heading ‘Estimacio manerie de Illegh’ : 
‘Item visus de borchtruning valet per annum iiijs.’* Illeigh 
Monachorum ? was one of the Suffolk manors of the Canterbury 
monks, and it may be that this variant of the word is due to the 
misreading or mishearing by a Kentish scribe of a form that 
appears to be peculiar to Suffolk.® 

As to the derivation of the word, Dr. Henry Bradley kindly 
informs me that ‘trymming’ or ‘ tremming’ means ‘ confirma- 
tion ’, and is a verbal noun of which Bosworth-Toller gives many 
illustrations. Of the use of the verb the passage from the laws, 
‘ Trymme he eal mid wedde pet pet he behate ’,* gives an example 
somewhat analogous to the compound ‘ borh-tremming’. The 
confirmation or renewal of pledge * would be an appropriate name 
for the ceremonial of making up the tithings at a view of frank- 
pledge, and would be the English equivalent of the Latin reno- 
vatio plegiorum which occurs in other Suffolk Hundred Rolls.® 

The abbey of St. Edmunds, which exercised almost royal rights 
in the saint’s seven and a half Suffolk hundreds,’ would naturally 
have in its archives a copy of those articles which were normally 
administered by the royal officials at the courts of less privileged 
tenants. The following passage from the Extract Hundred Roll, 
under Hoxne hundred, makes clear the relations of royal and 
seignorial officials in such a case, and at the same time illustrates 
the allusion in the last of the articles to private presentments : 


Comes Norffolcie tenet Bortreming apud Kelishale et Sasted sine 
ballivis regis et sunt dicte ville de corpore hundredi. Nesciunt quo 
warranto illas subtraxit . . . Ballivi regis solebant capere quolibet anno 
de eisdem villis ad Bortreming viij d et habere presentationes secretas 
et facere inde attachiamenta et ballivi dicti comitis non permittunt ballivos 
regis illos denarios modo capere nec dictas villas ingredi ad officia sua 
exercenda.® 

HELEN M. Cam. 


Cambridge University Library, MS. Ee. 3. 60, fo. 152 b. 
Ices sount les Chapitres de la Corune Le Jour de Bortreminge. 


{| De murdre ou altre manere de felonye. 
{| Des gentz outlagez & puys reuenuz. 


1 Add. MS. 6159, fo. 54. The entry is duplicated on fo. 190d. It occurs in a list 
of ‘ Redditus Assise’ from the manors of the house, which fills fos. 26-55d and 
fos. 160-192. 

* In Babergh hundred. 

* * Borch-triming ’, as Professor Liebermann emends, is no doubt correct, but the 
u is unequivocal in both passages of the manuscript. 

* Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 442. 

5 Zehnerschaftsfestigung (Liebermann). 

® Rot. Hund. ii. 180 a (Waynesford), 194 a (Hertesmere). =. 

7 Ante, xxiv. 417 et seq. ® Rot. Hund. ii. 186 a (Hoxne). 
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§ De lour recettours. 

§ De larrouns en pays e lur recettours. 

§{ De Huteys leue atort. 

§ De Huteys leue a dreit, si il est siwi a dreit. 

De rechat! de larcyne. 

§{ De femme puriue contre? sa volunte. 

{ De Larcyn deliuere ou recette. 

§{ De purpresture fet sur le Rey, u sur seignour, u vile, u vesin sur altre, 
u ke ele seit fet en tere u en ewe u plauntiz fet en la commune u mur 
u fosse. 

§ Del Ewe tournee u estope hors de sun dreyt Curs. | 

§ De Hundes esraces. 

{ De Diuise freynte u escurtee. 

§ De Chymyn estresse u estope. 

§ De Chemyn atort leue u auncien chemyn use estope.® 

{ De faude atort leue. 

De Forestal. 

De rescusse. 

{ De ve de Naam. 

{ De Fuytifs. 

{ De’Chateus a fuytifs,* ki les ad sanz garaunt. 

§ De saunc tret. 

{ De Cristiene gablour. 

{ De fauseur u retundur de moneye. 

{ De maufesour de boys u de viuers u de Warrenne. 

{| De Tanour hors de vyle de Bourg u de blaunchisours de eae 

De besturiis*® de veuz dras. 

{ De ceus qui achatent avers iiij pes ® sanz fastuers.” 

{ De ceus qui tenent Estray sanz garant. 

§ De Pundbreche. 

§ De ceus qi recettent gentz estraunges e ne les pount aver auant adreiture. 

{ De Genz leys qui enpleydent autres en la Critiene curt de chatel, si il 
ne seit de Testament u de Matrimonie. . 

§ De Tresor u armure u altre Troueure troue. 

§ Del Assise de Payn, de Cerueyse, De Galoun, De Coumb, De Bussel, 
De Peys, De Aune, E des autres mesures, si eles seient a dreit gardee 
u noun. 

{ De ceus we ne sount pas 8 en le assise le Roy horspris chiualer u soen 
heyr s® clerk. E si il sount venuz cum fere deyuent. 

{ De? rente u Brefs u Custumes u oueraignes seynt retenues u concelleez, ' 

e par queus e cumbien de tens." E si iliad priuete a dire diez le 

vous priuement. 


1 Harl. MS. 3977, fo. 16, rechaunt. 


® Ibid., prive encuntre. 3 [bid., use ou estope. 

* Ibid., a feluns fuityfs. 5 Ibid., Besturnurs, 

® Ibid., avers a iiij pes. 7 Ibid., fasteners. A 

Ibid., ky sount pas. Ibid., e. © [bid., Si. 


" [bid., conceleez par quels e par cum ben de tens, 
® Jbid., ci il li ad nul priuete, 
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A French Bible in England about the year 1322 


THE circulation of the French Bible in England before the intro- 
duction of the English version is a matter which has received 
comparatively little attention from most writers on the Lollard 
movement or the history of the Bible. The fullest treatment of 
the subject seems to be in the recent work of Miss Deanesly,! 
who quotes evidence from Yorkshire wills and elsewhere as to 
the possession of French Bibles by individuals. Most of these 
instances are in the latter part of the fourteenth century, but 
a French Psalter appears in a will dated 1319. 

A petition in the Public Record Office of which a transcript 
is printed below may throw further light on the subject. The 
petitioner, Hamond de Hessay, a clerk of York, prays for the 
return of a French Bible, his only source of livelihood. It had been 
lent to Thomas earl of Lancaster at York, and confiscated after 
his death by the king’s officers, in spite of a solemn adjuration by 


the earl at his execution, to the king to return it to the owner. — 


The endorsement gives directions for its delivery, if found, subject 
to proof of ownership: but there is apparently nothing in any 
of the Chancery Enrolments, nor in the files of Miscellaneous 
Inquisitions, to show if the petition was successful. The docu- 
ment is undated, but clearly belongs to the year 1322 or soon 
after. From internal evidence it is likely to have been written not 
long after the death of Thomas earl of Lancaster, and a transcript 
of it appears among those made under the direction of Sir Francis 
Palgrave in a volume whose contents are attributed to the 
fifteenth year of Edward II. 

The petitioner’s statement that he had nothing else to live 
on but the book may imply that he regarded it as a source of 
livelihood, and possibly travelled about with the book, reading 
extracts or preaching from it, and exhibiting it to the more 
inquisitive members of the educated classes. Probably, however, 
it merely means that the book was his only personal possession. 
Miss Deanesly, to whom I am much indebted for advice in this 
matter, is of opinion that he was probably trying to sell it, and that 
such a book would be worth four or five years of a parish priest’s 
income. The petitioner shows no fear that his request would be 
regarded as heretical, nor does the endorsement suggest that the 
authorities took this view : but in the absence of other evidence it 
is doubtful if the book was actually returned to its owner, in which 
case its detention would presumably be due to the influence of the 
more orthodox party. From the obscurantist point of view 4 
French Bible would have been as dangerous as an English one, 


1 The Lollard Bible, ch. viii. 
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had any English version then existed ; for the only extensive 
public able to read a vernacular Bible would have been one whose 
normal language was still French. There is no evidence to connect 
the earl of Lancaster with any movement for the spread of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular or to attribute to him any motive 
other than natural curiosity : indeed, the whole document forms 
too slight a foundation in itself for any extensive theory ; but 
if other references to the use of the French Bible at the same date 
could be found it might be a valuable piece of evidence. 
R. L. ATKINSON. 


AnciENT Petitions, No. 5794 


A nostre sengur le Roy et a son counsayle mustre Hamund de Hessay 
de Everwyk clerk qil presta a Everwyk a mon sir Thomas jadis Count de 
Lancastre une bible de Fraunceys le quel Thomas eynz son moriaunt 
charga frer Thomas de Hothum son confessur en presence Bernard Pyle- 
grym Domyng Johan Bernard Brue et autres plusures de genz nostre 
sengur le Roy qil priat a nostre sengur le Roy pur deu et pur lalme son Peer 
qil vousit comaunder la deliveraunce du dit liver eynsuit qe salme ne fust 
dampnez, le quel liver il dit sera trove en sa tressorye entre ses autres 
livers en la garde sir Johan de Kynardesley. Et le dit Clerk nad plus de 
benes et chateux dount viver si de ceo liver noun dount il prie grace et 
remedye pur lamur de deu. 

Endorsed : Si le livere seit en meins des Ministres le Roi et Hamond 
puisse renablement prover ge ceo le soen eit bref ge ceo li seit deliveres. 

Coram Rege, Herlaston. 


Richard II and the Death of the Duke of Gloucester 


Ix his paper on this subject published in 1902 in the Owens 
College Historical Studies, Professor Tait gave the results of an 
investigation, which centred in the story told by William Rickhill, 
a Kentish justice of the peace, sent by Richard II to receive the 
duke’s confession. The principal points of this story are as 
follows : Rickhill received a writ at Essingham in Kent (rectius 
Eslingham, now Islingham, in Frindsbury '), dated 17 August, 
21 Richard II, directing him to proceed to Calais. On arriving 
there he found a second writ awaiting him, of the same date as 
the first, directing him to receive a confession from the duke 
of Gloucester, in prison there. He was surprised at this, because 
it had been generally reported in England before his departure 
that the duke was dead. He received the confession, dated 
8 September, delivered it into chancery, where it was enrolled, 
and received in exchange an exemplification under the Great 


1 See Cal. of Close Rolls, 1381-5, p. 111, and index. 
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Seal. This confession was afterwards published by the king 
without the date and with other material omissions. 

Dr. Tait examined the story, searching for all the documents 
referred to. He found the writ received at Calais duly enrolled 
on the Patent Roll, but the first writ he could not find, although 
he is inclined to accept it as genuine. He found the shortened 
confession (as published) duly enrolled on the Parliament Roll 
of 21 Richard ITI, but the original sealed document was attached 
to a duplicate Parliament Roll of 11 Richard II, where it would’ 
naturally escape notice in 21 Richard II. 

He also found that Dugdale, quoting the Inquisition Post 
Mortem on the duke as his authority, gave the date of his death as 
Saturday after St. Bartholomew, i.e. 25 August, a fortnight before 
the date of the confession, and that Gregory’s Chronicle! refers to 
a rumour that he died at Bartholomewtide. Dr. Tait’s general 
conclusion was that Rickhill’s story was to be accepted, in spite 
. of his inability to find the enrolment of the first writ ; and that, 
to put the matter shortly, the death of the duke was announced 
before the departure of Rickhill, and the date of the confession 
suppressed in order that the fact of his being alive in September 
might be concealed. Afterwards the duke was sent for to stand 
his trial and murdered before he could be brought to England. 
The writ summoning him was endorsed by his jailer, the earl 
marshal, that he was dead. This was, of course, accepted in 
England as natural, since every one supposed that he had been 
for weeks. 

Some time ago a chance question from a student induced me 
to make a further examination of the records in the case. I 
sent the result to Dr. Tait, who suggested that I should make it 
public. In the first place, the writ received by Rickhill in Calais 
is enrolled very much out of place on the Patent Roll. If 
Dr. Tait had taken the hint and looked corres ondingly out of 
place on the Close Roll, he would have found the first writ duly 
enrolled there (Close Roll, 21 Richard II, pt. 1, m. 16), identically 
as quoted by Rickhill. The original sealed confession was traced 
by means of the printed Rolls of Parliament, where it is printed 
as from the duplicate Parliament Roll of 11 Richard IT. Since 
1902, however, the Parliament Rolls have been re-examined, and 
it has been recognized that the roll in question is not a duplicate 
roll at all, but merely a copy of the proceedings of 11 Richard II 
attached (doubtless for reference) to the original documents 
of 21 Richard If. Dr. Tait himself suggested, and rightly, that 
this roll was made up in 21 Richard II, but he did not realize 
that it was not a Parliament Roll at all ; that the confession was 
not hidden in it, but was the reason for its existence. Moreover, 

1 Camden Soc. p. 95. 
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attached to the actual duplicate roll of 21 Richard IT is a thin’ 
membrane containing a complete copy of the unmutilated con- 
fession and of the other documents attached to it. The roll was 
examined by Dr. Tait, but this membrane escaped his notice ; 
and I am not surprised that it did. It is so thin and clung so 


tightly to the back of the roll, that it was only in rolling up the - 


roll, as I was finishing my examination, that I noticed a slight 
thickening perceptible to the touch only and was induced to make 
acloser scrutiny. Indeed, another inquirer, who had handled the 
same roll a few days before, would hardly be convinced that I 
had not myself added the membrane in the interim. Its presence 
in this roll weakens the evidence in favour of Dr. Tait’s argument, 
as it tends to show that no attempt was made, during the pro- 
ceedings, to hide the date of the duke’s confession. Moreover, the 
enrolment in chancery of the unmutilated confession might be 
produced at any moment. 

Another matter to which attention must be called is the date 
of the duke’s death. Unfortunately the statement of Dugdale 
that the duke died on Saturday after St. Bartholomew was 
accepted as correct. As a matter of fact the Inquisitions Post 
Mortem (in Dugdale’s language ‘the Escheat’) taken after the 
duke’s death do not give this date at all. There exist inquisitions 
after his death taken in several different counties by different 
juries : some of these give the date of death as not known, some 
give it as Saturday after St. Lambert, all the rest give Saturday 
before St. Lambert. The feast of St. Lambert was 17 September 
(Monday) and the Saturday before was 15 September, well after 
the date of the confession. This fact seems to weaken the evidence 
in favour of the king’s having falsified the date of death by 
putting it a month too soon. Moreover, if the duke was generally 
supposed to be dead in August, why did parliament order the 
issue of a writ to his jailer to produce him in September ? 

In face of these facts I think that the line of argument in 
favour of the guilt of Richard must be altered. 

A. E. Stamp. 


The Imperial Embassy of 1553/4 and Wyatt's 
Rebellion 


Tue following document from the Bodleian Library is a copy 
made at the close of the sixteenth century by John Guillim, 
while preparing his Display of Heraldry. It does not appear to 
have been printed, and it adds some details to the descriptions 
already available. W. P..M. Kennepy. 
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MS. Rawlinson B. 102, fos. 83-5. 


A memory of the comynge in of the Emperours Embasadours for 
concludinge of the mariage betweene the Queens mate our mistres 
and the prince of Spayne, As also in the same tyme of the Rysinge 
of the Rebelles in Cente by the meanes of St Thomas Whyat Traytor 
and other with him confederate against the Queens mat! our mistres 
proceedings 

The second day of January: i553: and in the first yeare of the Raigne 

of our Soveraigne Lady Queene Marry the first, the emperours em- 
basadors at too a clocke at after nowne came from gravesend by Watter 
and Landed at Towre wharffe, who certayne of our lords and gentlmen 
accompayned them from thence to their Loygings appoynted as to Durham 
and Suffolke place, in manner followinge, 


Le Count de Degmoimt, ________ The Eearl of Devonshire 


Lord Cobham 
Le Count Delalayne, Lord Admyrall Lo. wr. hoyward 


Lord Hastings 


Le Chauncelyer De Lordre {sn Garrte ___ \ 


S* Thomas warton 


Besyds other knights and gentelmen accompanninge the rest of the 
other stats in the company of the said empasadours 


The morowe after theire comyng at one of the Clocke at after nowne 
the said embasadours from theire logings weare sente for and accom- 
payned to the Courte as by, 

The Earle of Arundell, The Earle of Derby, The Earle of Sussex, 
The Lord Admyrall, The Lord Cobham, The Lord Paget, The Lord Fytz 
Walter, The Bushope of Dyrrham, 

With diverse other gentl’ for whos comynge was their abyding and in 
order the gard standinge from the hall dore vn to the greate Chamber 
dore all in ther riche Coats, And from the greate Chamber dore to the 
Chamber of presens stod the pencioners with theire pole axes one either 
sid, and at the said greeate Chamber dore the embasadors were receaved 
and / And brought vnto the presens of the Queens ma** beinge in her chamber 
of presens as by * 

The Duke of Northffoulke, The Duke of Suffox, The Lord Chauncelour, 
The Lord Prevy Seale, The Lord Tresorer, The Lord Chamberlen, The 
Earle of Devonshire, Secretary Peter, Secretary Bourne. 

Which embasadors after certeyne communicacof w*" they had w” 
the Queenes ma** for that righte depted 

The vj day of January folowing being Twelfe day they came agayne 
to the courte befor nowne and went befor the Queene to the Chapell 
they devided with noble menn ij and ij accordinge to their degrees and 
conteinewed all the service time and sawe the Queene offer, and masse 
beinge done a while after, went to dynner the Queenes highnes dynyng 
in her Chamber of presens, and the embasadors who had worthy theire 


‘ [In margin :] From the greate chaber dore vnto the queens pfsens 
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sate at the nether end of the queens table, And there pastymed all that 
day in daunsing and other things to dryve the day away as beare beatinge 
till night and theire suped in like cace, wheare after super was much 
melody as daunsing, maskinge, and a play, which done departed for that 


"The ix” day of January folowing the fore said Embasadors Dyned at 
the Bushope of Wynchesters Lord Chauncelot of England and had greate ~ 
Cheire. 

The next day followinge they Ryd to Hampton Courte whereas was 
attendant for them the officers of the Quenes ma** houshold to see that 
theire wanted noe thing that was posible to be had or be provided to make 
them Cheire, theire accompanied them thither The Lord willm Hayward 
Lord Admyrall the Lord fytzwater and diverse other gentlmen theire 
pastymed all that day and night and returned the morowe/ 

The xv‘ day folowing they dyned at the Earle of Pembroks wheare 
they had notable Cheire. And the morrowe after aboute two of the 
cloke at after nowne from ther Loygings the came to the queens parke at 
westmester and in company with them diverse of the nobles, where they 
sawe the grade [? garde]! shewt wrastell and cast the barre till yt was 
toward nighte then they prepared to theire Loygings to Super 

Soe after that they had likwise at the courte beine Re ? and had greate 
Cheire with much pastymes as aforsaid evermore afterward they came 
and went to and fro the Courte as well by water as by land and spake 
with the Queene at there pleasure at all tymes Convenyent, till that they 
had brought to passe and concluded for there purposse which they came for. 


The xxvj" day of January the Rebellyous begane to assemble at 
maydstone, as St. Thomas Wyatt Chef of the Rebellyous and diverse 
other gentlmen who had gathered together as at that tyme theire 
were esteemed the number of two thousands and after encreased to a 
greater number the meaninge of there rysinge was as they declared to 
resyste the straungers, for the prince of spaynes commynge in who at the 
present yt was concluded by the queene and her Counsell w the said 
Emperours Embasadours that he should marry w" our Soveraigne Lady 
the queene which was thoughte to be for the welth and greate Commodytie 
of this Realme of England of which Rebellyous incontynent by the Lord 
of Burgaveny and others the Councell had knowledge of, the next day they 
came to Rochester and had that toune at there pleasure, and pluck vp 
the Brydge for ther defence agaynste all them that came to resyste theire 
presens in the Queens ma** behalf Vnto the which Rebellyous was sent 
one saterday at night folowinge the xxviij'® day of January, as Cheif 
the Queens ma** lieftenante the Duke of Northfolke and w him the 
capteyne of the gard Mr Jerningham w" a vj¢* of the gard, with certeyne 
other capteynes, as the Earle of Ormond Cheiffe, St Georg Hayward 
S$ John Hogge, Captayne Bret pelham and Phitz Williams w* vije men at 
vttermost where v°: of them they had out of London and the rest prest 
and taken vp at greenwyche and other place, and w‘" the Duke went of 
the heraulds Somerset, Lancaster, and Rugedragon, pursuyvants, Soe 


2 One word written over another. 


2 Contraction for ‘received’ ? 
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when that the Company came nere Rochester and vpon the hill where 
they had plased there ordenaunce against the gate, and to have given the 
enterpryce Sodenly thet was a cry w casting vp of capes and turned 
the ordenanc from the Rebelles, and cryed what, what, soe that there 
fled vnto the Rebell Wyat all the Company w*" the duke brought wt 
him, as well Captaynes as other, Excepte certeyne as the Earle of ormond 
St Georg Hayward St John Hogge the Capteyne of the gard and the 
gard and certeyne other the queens servants, Soe was the Duke glad to 
w'® scape him self and certeyne others aboute him, which was a Rewfull 
hearinge to all the quens loving subiects and encoragment to whyat and 
all the rest of the Rebelles about him, and thinking by Reason of treaytors 
which fled vnto him that were sent by the sytizens, and other soldyours 
that were taken vp by commyssion that the Sytie had beine at his com- 
maundemente, But thanks byeven to god he was deceaved, also [?] 
the day before there Remove from Rochester to Londonward The Lord 
Cobham lyeinge theire by win two or three miles at his castell called 
cowlinge wyat w*'" a too or thre hundreth Rebelles brought vnto his gate 
a copell of pecs as Faucons, beinge there redy to dyscharge willed him to 
yeld which would not, whearvpon they dyschardged and broke the gate 
and fyred, Soe that he yelded and came forth with his three sonnes w*out 
the losse of any manne except thre which were slayne w**in his castell 
wt the shotte, whether that the comynge of Wyat vnto the Lord Cobham 
after this mannet were for any pollyce betweene them both wroughte, 
for him to seeme to be the queenes ma** trewe subiect, and to worke for the 
contrary thinkinge by this meane not to be suspected, I deferre yt vnto 
other as vnto the Queenes maiestey and her counsell, for the day befor the 
Rebelles entred Southworke the said Lord Cobham came from them as 
he said leavinge his thre sonnes in gage w‘* them for his comying agayne 
he was before the cofisell and examyned and after commytted in the 
custody of the Earle of Pembroke, the same tyme beinge admmited the 
queenes ma** leiftennants of her Army agaynst the Rebelles/ And the 
‘same day that the Rebeles came into Southworke at night was the Lord 
Cobham had from theme by the gard to the tower, the last day of January 
was sent vnto wyat the Rebell / Rebell to Comon and to knowe of his 
p'tence, St Edward Hastings mt: of the horsse and mt Gornewalles of the 
pryvychamber and with them Somerset Herauld who had not Suferaunce 
‘much to comon vnto him, But this Wyat said this is my p'tence to have the 
Queens pson, the governaunce of the Tower, and the dysposinge of the 
Counsell and bad them to avoyd, 

By Reason of which Rebellions the first day of february departed 
thembasadors from the Courte who tooke there leave of the Queens 
maiesty and her counsell not all thinke mery taking there boate at the 
Queens steares to ther Loygings as to Suffolke and Durham place, for 
there bagage and from thence to St katerens & theire tooke sheepinge 
the Rebelles beinge at Greenwiche and detford who weare the occasion 
of the deptinge soe soone as was supposed 

The same day Rode the Queens maiestie from the Court at westmiester 
wtt her Counsell and othe her nobles attendant about her throughe 
London, to yealdhall and theire made a goodly oracion touchinge the 
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Rising of the Rebell Wyat against her highnes, cloked in the pretence that 
he would not have the prince of spaine enter into this Realme to beare 
any Royale heare or mary w*" her grace, who in the p'posicin declared 
ynto the people theire p'sent to here that her grace would call a pliament 
therfore and that yt should not be w'*out yt were for the greate Common 
wealth vnto this Realme wt” many other gentell and Loving words that 
she reioysed all harts there to heare and after departed and tooke her 
boat at thre cranes to westmiester/ 

The third day of february came the Rebelles to Southworke, against 
whome imediatly was the bridge brok and cast into the Tethes for there 
cominge over and vpon the bridge on this syde wheare yt was broke 
a Viij or ix paces of was thre peecs of ordennce and the bridge well garded 
w men well harnest of the Cytizens every day and night specially a two 
thousands and all other placs of the Cytie where vantag might be taken 
was foreseene in like mann", by the Lord Willm Hayward Lord Admyrall 
who had the over sight of the holl Cytie and keeping of the Bridge till 
the Rebelles were gone, who lay theire iij dayes as Saterday Sonday 
and monday w out any dysturbe againste 

The vj day of february beinge shrovetewesday they departed from 
Southwork to kingston and there were by iiij of the clocke at after 
nowne, and vewed the bridge which was broken for his commynge 
over how be yt they made pvicdn and came over that night of whom 
word was brought to the Courte Soone after mydnight that he was 
over and p'tended heither ward as he did w**out any faile, And yt god 
had not otherwise dysposed that he chaunsed by the way to take his rest, 
longer then he thought to have done by Reason of his travaill and dysturbed 
w't his ordenncs which fortuned well that he folowed not his p'tence for 
yf he had come w**out staye or rest takinge in the morning Soe erly as he 
thought to have bene at westmiester had taken his resystanc vnready 
and the Queens mat!¢ in danger at her palays of westmiester/ 

The same mofinge being ash wenestay by vj of the clocke was the 
Earle of Penbrooke the Queens m** lieutennte w his army in the 
fild, the Lord Clynton marshall and all other officers vnto the lieutennte 
for his army apperteyninge, theire abydinge on the hill beonde charing 
crosse as this / This side the pke pale called highe Sandingfild hid to the 
number of v° for the comming of the said Rebelles. Vnto whome was 
sente betwene viij and ix of the clocke the beinge w*in lesse the halfe 
a mile of batell bridge by the spytell house, Chester Herauld by the 
Lord Lieutennte to will him to submyte hymself for cause of bloud shed 
And stand vnto the Queens highnes mercy vnto whome he would be a meane 
for his pardone, In whom as was suposed lay in him for to obteyne, by 
Reason of A Ringe & a letter w°* was sent vnto him from the Queens 
mate by secretary bourne, which was te fore see things as yt might be 
supposed according to his dyscretion, And yf might be wout blowd shed 
on ether pte and mercy to be shewed, how beyt he refused & would not 
yeld in noe case and for any thinge that could be vnderstand, they would 
fight yt out to the Vtermoste And marched on so that when they came 
aboute spytill by batell bridg, was ther Barnardyne garnadoo w* xl 
Hargerbusiers and pike men which scrimged wt" them at ther passing by 
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whearas when they were past the bridge and in the high way vnder the 
foot of the hill were our ordeffhes was placed that troubled them sore 
crossed over to St James ward by our horsemen where they were on 
eche side them and weare suffered to passe as was before ther comming 
determyned the one half of the Company and then jmediatly the Lord 
Clynton mt: Poynings provost marshall the Lord Garrat an S* George 
Hayward, w*® the rest of the horsmen on both sid them, at the sownd of 
the Troumpet determyned by the said Lord Clynton cut them of and put 
them to flighte wheras slayne, and mayned not to be thought to have 
lyef the number of vij score or theire abouts And the rest w° escaped 
forward were esteemed to be a v¢: or theire aboute tooke there way as 
afore said by S‘ James & soe to charinge crose where they were for 
a tyme resysted, But yet at the last passed and marched into fleete strete 
wyatt beinge formost w'" his ansente, came to Ludgate thinkinge to have 
entred by meanes of his pollesy and thought frendshepe in some Cytizens 
as like was, him and his Company through out fleete strete songe god save 
the Queene we are her frends the house houlders standinge eich man at 
his dore wt" wepon and harnes all alonge and not once moved forwards 
them, Howe be it craft did not them p'vale the gate being shout, wherfor 
wyat fled bake wt his Company to Temple gate and ther stood at his 
defence for a tyme the space of anower, vnto whom came Soundry of the 
Queens subiects to pswade him to yeld declaringe his estate that was not 
able to resyst wherfore better yt were for him to cleve vnto the Queens 
highnes for mercy then otherwise, where vpon at lengh through the pswasion 
of one amongest other called mt Barcley * yelded, and light vpon Barclays 
horsse and Barcley behynd him and coming to the courte ward mete wt 
the Lord Paget wt" whome he proceeded into the Court whervpon Word 
was sent imediatly vnto the Lord Lieutennte being in the fild who vpon 
the knowledge thereof Returned into the Court w*" certeyne of his horssmen 
& befor him the officers of armes And troumpetts Sownding vnto the Court 
gate And thus ended with joy thanks giveing vn to god who giveth victory/ 


God save the Queene 
The tyme of the Rebelles Arreynmente 
Rudstone 


Cromer 


Coulpeper ; 
Walter Mantel the yonger The were arrayned at westmiester and 


condempned the xv'® day of february The 
— Lord Treasorer mquis of wynchester sat 
ata as chefis who gave there Judgement to be 
M:. Harry Vane hanged drawne and quartred &c. 
Vaughan 
Brett. 
Harry Duk of Suffs arrayned at westmiester and was condempned 
the xvij day of february the Earle of Arondell Lord chef Steeward of 
England sat as chefe who gave his Judgment to be hanged drawne and 
quartred &c. 
1 Or Barclet: ¢ and y have been written, the one over the other, 
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Mt Thomas Cobham sonne to the Lord Cobham) Arrayned at 

westmiester the 

day of february 

Mowre  & condempned The 
Earle of Sussex sate 

as Chefe who gave 

Wyat | there Judgmente to’ 
be hanged drawen 
& quartred &c: 


Lord John gray brother to the Lat Duke of Suffs Arrayned at west- 
miester and was condempned the xx" day of february The Earle of 
Sussex, Lord Chef Judge gave his Judgment to be hanged drawen and 
quartred &c. 

The xxij of february of the Rebelles we" wher cast for there defaults 
ije: li: were copled together ij and ij a Rope Runninge betwene them, all 
wt halters about there necks came to the Court and there of the queens 
highnes our most m'cifull Soveraigne Lady receaved there pdone for lyve/ 

The xxv" day of february, being sonday of the rebelles w were cast 
for theire defaults iij¢ and vpward were copled together as aforsaid came 
to the courte, and of the queens m*¢ our m'cifull Lady Receaved there 
pdone for ther live/ 

The Lord Thomas grey brother to the late Duke of Suffolk arrayned 
at westmester and was condempned the x" day of march the Earle of Sussex 
Lord Chef Judg gave him his Judgment to be hanged drawne and 
quartered &c/ 

S'. Thomas wyat chief Rebell in kent arrayned at westemster the 
xvj day of march the Earle of Sussex Lord Chef Judge gave him his 
Judgment to be hanged drawne and quartred &c 

The ij day of apprile begane the pliament after the oiithrow of y® 
Rebeles in kent 

St James acrosts arrayned at yeld hall the xxviij day of aprile in the 
rst yere of the rayne of ot Soveraigne Lady queene mary 

Anno Regni Reginae mariae primo 
Embasado** into spayne for the prince to come over 
Blewmantell\ The Lord Prvyseale \ dparted from the Tower the xv‘ day 
Pursyvant J The Lord fitz water) of march 
These Lords and gentlmen did acompany them 
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Isseley 


Vane 


The earle of worcester ( \Sir Harry Sydney 

The Lord fitz water m* north son & heire to St 
The Lord garrat came bak agayne Edward north 

8 John Hayward {and went not ‘ om Chamberlen son & heire to 


Charles howard son & heire to the St Rhaff Chamblen 
Lo: Admyrall Drewry 
Lord witm Howard mt Fowler 


| J mt whyt of Essex 


M® yt is to be noted that a knight of the garter beinge of Embasage 
beond the seyes or in any other place w in this Realme absent from 
8 george feast on the Evcond officers of armes being p'sente shall cause 
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a scochin of the kinges armes & an other of the Lords be set vp at 
ssvice tyme in place where shalbe apoynted theire to were his Robes and 
his coller both one the Eve and one the morow and the next day after 
St georg day to were at the masse of Requiem but only his mantell and the 
officer of Armes theire wt" hym p'sent to were the Soveraigne coate of 
armes at the same service tyme and yf it be one the sea bord the same 
tyme to vse theire the lik sermony as aforsaid by land yf weather be 
according 


A Letter of Catherine de Médicis to Mary, Queen of Scots 


In the ten-volume edition of the letters of Catherine de Médicis 
there are only three letters to her daughter-in-law, Mary queen of 
Scots. One, dated August 1575, is a short, formal, dictated note. 
The other two, dated respectively September 1581 and December 
1583, were written, as is shown by the spelling, in Catherine’s 
own hand ; but they are reprinted from printed sources and the 
originals are unknown. The British Museum possesses the 
original of a fourth letter (unpublished), also written by Catherine 
with her own hand and dated September 1582, whichis here printed. 
vAN Dyke. 
Brit. Mus., Caligula, C. vii, fo. 50. 


Catherine de Médicis to Mary Queen of Scots. Holograph, 22 October 1582 


Madame ma fille, envoyent le Roy mon fils le sieur de la Motte ver 
le prinse vre. fils pour tousjours luy fayre conestre la continuanse de sa 
bonne volanté ver vous et luy et Vré. Royaume chause de si longtemps 
conjointe aveques cet royaume et continuée des Roys ces predycesseurs 
ver les siens quant ils ont aysté en mal et necessité que yl ne voldroit 
fallyr a contynuer en cete mesme volanté et daventege come aystent 
Yalyanse ausi plus aystrette. Chause que je desire que a vous puyse 
servyr l’ofise [?] qui ha fayst et au prinse Vre. fils aultent que je say que 
de bonne afection ysi [on] employe pour revoyr tout a vre. contentement 
et luy en lyberté Et de ma part estiment que je vous y poure servyr je 
m’y anployre d’ausi grande afectyon que cet aystyes mes propres enfans 
car je n’oblyre jeames l’amytye que maves portée et la fason coment 
en cet Royaume vous ayste conduyte en mon endroyt de quoy je vous 
ennavre toute ma vye aubligatyon et menremectent sur le dyst sieur de la 
Motte ne vous fayre plus longue la presante et prye dyeu vous donner cet 
que desires. de Paris cet xxii d’Octobre 1582 

Vre bonne et afectionne 
CATERINE 


Charles II and Lowis XIV in 1683 


THERE is in the Public Record Office an extract from a letter 
from The Hague which sets forth an alliance made between 
England and France during the last years of the reign of Charles II. 
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The date of this alliance is not given ; the letter bears the date 
of January 2/12, 1683. From the closing paragraph it is evident 
that the letter is from a Dutchman who has little confidence in 
the good faith of England ; but other than this we have no clue 
as to the authorship of the document or to whom it was sent. 
The extract from it was sent to Secretary Conway’s office, as 
it bears the stamp of the Conway papers. Mackintosh found 
a duplicate of this document in Lord Preston’s papers and his 
notes from it are in the Mackintosh papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
34,517, fo. 49). The only essential difference between the two 
extracts is that whereas the Preston extract states that of the 
60 men of war which Charles II was to furnish France, 12 were 
to be from 70 to 80 guns, the Conway document states that 
20 were to be from 70 to 80 guns. This is without doubt an 
error on the part of the transcriber, and the extracts are based 
on the same original. How Lord Preston secured this extract 
it is impossible to say. 

One cannot state positively whether or not there ever was 
such an agreement made between Charles II and Louis XIV ; 
but the belief in it, even if it was erroneous, was sufficiently 
important to attract the attention of the English statesmen of 
the time and is therefore itself a fact worth noting in the tangled 
history of the period. F. A. MIDDLEBUSH. 


State Papers, For., Holland, cexvii, fo. 174. 
From the Hague Jan. 2/12 1683. 


I herewith send you the Allyance between England & France, weh 
hath been communicated to me when I was in London, the contents 
whereof are 


I. His Maty of Great Brittain obliges himselfe to make a Defensive Allyance 
with the States of Holland, & to exclude the most Christian king & to 
force Him to keep the Peace, web will give Occasion to France to 
make Warre ag*t the States. 

2ly His Matr of Great Brittain is resolved however to take the first 
opportunity He can to breake that Engagem' with the States, & to 
make Warre ag*t them, and that his Generals are to have Order to 
joyne with the French Troopes, & to act joyntly ag*t the States. 

3lly His Maty of Great Brittain obliges himselfe to assist the king of 
France with a fleete, & to furnish Him 60. Men of Warre, whereof 20. 
are to be from 70. to 80. Guns, 20. from 40. to 60. and 28 from 20 to 36. 
Guns, besides an Army of 7. men both of horse & foote, all web is to 
be done with French money, & this Allyance is to last untill Holland 
be brought under. their Obedience. 

{tly These above three articles being brought about, a Treaty is to be 
Instituted how to divide the East & West India Compagny, & that 
these two nations English & French onely are to sayle into those Parts, 
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& then an agreement is to be made between them web is to comprehend 
all the Provinces within & without Europe. 
For the continuance of this friendship, France offers to pay imediately 
6 millions of Gulders to the king of England, & to assist Him untill 
He be Soveraign overall his Subjects, that he may no more be obiiged 
to call his Parliam‘. 
To the obtayning of wh Soverainity, France promises to assist the king 
of England with an Army of 2 men, to be paid by the king of England. 
As soon as the king of England has made himselfe Soveraign, he pro- 
mises to resigne all Rights & Pretensions weh he can have upon 
France, & to putt out the three flowers de Lis, weh He beares in his 
Armes. 
This is the old Allyance wch has been formerly concluded between the 
two Crowns, & renew’d & confirmed of late, by w°! it appears how little 
we are to trust to England. 


Reviews of Books 


Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. By M. Rostovrzerr. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1922.) 


Tus magnificently printed and illustrated (therefore, expensive) volume 
presents the first essay made by a competent authority to use the immense 
corpus of South Russian antiquities for historical rather than archaeo- 
logical purposes. Its nine chapters were written originally, we believe, 
and delivered as lectures, in French, and the rendering in which they now 
appear is due to Mr. J. D. Beazley, who also has seen the proofs through 
the press. His participation in its production confirms the value of a book 
which in any case, since it represents the views of the most widely learned 
historian of ancient times, now living, and moreover of one whose know- 
ledge of Russian and kindred antiquities is the most encyclopaedic, would 
command the attention of all scholars. Coming after Dr. Minns’s remarkable 
repertory of Scythian and Scytho-Greek antiquities, which first introduced 
most English archaeologists to the amazing riches of South Russia, Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff’s volume assumes knowledge of that work, adds to its 
evidence at least as much again—though much of this without illustration 
and some of it by mere allusion—and from the whole body of evidence, 
combined with the little that classical literature supplies, proceeds to deduce 
in outline the histories of the successive or contemporaneous peoples which 
have inhabited South Russia from the copper age to the kingdom of Kiev. 
It is such a range both in time and space as, perhaps, only Dr. Rostovtzeff 
could cover. He is instructive alike on the prehistoric Maeotian peoples 
—Sauromatians, Sindians, and others—on the Cimmerians of the late 
bronze age, the Scythians of the early age of iron, the Sarmatians of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, the Greeks from the Danube to the Kuban 
who traded or combined with these, and the autochthonous artistic seden- 
tary folk which he believes to have persisted beside and under ali successive 
waves of nomads and to have not only learned from but taught them all, 
right down to the Germanic hordes which passed over and the Slavonic 
peoples who, at the last, came to stay. 

The author’s main purpose is to establish for South Russia a claim to 
have been, in all the ages with which he deals, one of the most important 
centres of ancient civilization. He traces three main currents of foreign 
influence converging from east (Irania and Mesopotamia), from south 
(Asia Minor and Greece), and from north-west (central and northern 
Europe). These, he says ‘met in the Russian steppes, coalesced, and 
formed a great civilization, quite independent and extremely original, 
which influenced, in its turn, central and northern Russia, and central 
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Europe as well’; and he ends by disposing of any ‘ miracle’ in the seemingly 
so sudden development of Russian civilization during the ninth century 
A. D. by recalling the reader’s memory to the long series of civilized states 
which had preceded that of Kiev. It is radically wrong, he holds, to make 
the history of Russia begin in the ninth century. There, as elsewhere, the 
date must be set back through the classic to the protohistoric period. 

Dr. Rostovtzeff knows, of course (indeed he issues more than one chal- 
lenge), that he will have to meet critics at many stages in that long course 
of history, and that some of his chief points are based on assumptions, 
supported by a wealth of circumstantial evidence, but not definitely 
provable now, or possibly ever to be proved, seeing that the non-Greek 
peoples of South Russia seem to have been ‘ mute ’, that is, to have left 
nothing written or inscribed. It will still be contended, for example, that 
he pushes his beginnings of Russian high culture a millennium too far back, 
and that, in view of the long void which according to his dating follows upon 
the glories of the ‘ Red Paint’ graves, his Sumerian, proto-Egyptian, and 
Trojan parallels donot supply convincing proof that the South Russiancopper 
age fell before 2000 B.c. Again, his ascription of great classes of products 
to unfamiliar claimants for the honours of culture, the Cimmerians and the 
Sarmatians, is bound to be questioned ; while those who do not hold the 
Scythians to have been Iranians will doubtless raise objection to his 
characterization of their state as a northern Persia. The pages of this 
Review are not the place where such questions should be argued; and, 
obviously, whoever sets out to argue them upon Dr. Rostovtzeff’s own 
ground will be faced with a singularly complicated and difficult task. We 
must content ourselves with pointing out that whatever views be taken on 
each or all of those greater questions, a student of ancient history can 
learn more by the way from this book than from almost any other of recent 
years. It is full of illuminating comparisons, such as those between Bos- 
phoran coin-types and Paphlagonian rock-sculptures, or between Scythian 
finials of animal form and Cappadocian metal-work (some ‘ Cappadocian * 
objects, by the way, that are figured in this book are really Syrian). It 
is full, too, of sidelights and suggestions on obscure points of Greek history, 
e.g. on Amazons, on Milesian colonization, on the geography of the 
Odyssey, on the Argonauts, and on a score of other puzzles. It is not 
necessary to be an archaeologist to derive profit from reading it. The 
ordinary historical student will find it well worth his while. But if he 
reads it through, he will have started on archaeology, and can hardly fail to 
want to pry further into the Aladdin’s cave whose door Dr. Rostovtzefi 
here throws wide. D. G. HoGartH. 


Rome, la Gréce et les Monarchies Hellénistiques au iii? Siécle avant J.-C. 
(273-205). Par Maurice Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fascicule 124. (Paris: Boccard, 
1921.) 


In his present work, which is to be followed soon by a continuation dealing 
with the second Macedonian war, M. Holleaux examines the conduct of 
Rome’s foreign affairs, in the Greek world, at that momentous time when 
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Rome and Greece first came really into close contact. He examines in 
great detail and with full apparatus of authorities both ancient and 
modern—subjected to a ruthless and penetrating logical and historical 
criticism—a number of generalizations in regard to the policy of the 
Roman senate in the third century B.c. which have been current, in 
various degrees of positiveness, during the last half-century or more. 
The chief of these generalizations, and the one of which nearly all the 
others are detailed developments, is that which attributes to the senate, 
from the days of Pyrrhus onward, a Machiavellian plan of imperialist 
expansion in the Hellenic and Hellenized world east of the Adriatic ; 
a plan mentioned by no ancient author, suggested as probable by Bossuet, 
approved as an ascertained fact by various writers of about a century 
ago, mentioned by Mommsen only to be refuted, taken up again by 
numerous writers of the present day (notably by Kromayer, Péhlmann, 
and Niese), and nowadays, as M. Holleaux fears, in danger of becoming 
almost an accepted commonplace. To Sig. De Sanctis’s work, though 
he differs often from its conclusions, M. Holleaux pays a respectful pre- 
fatory tribute. 

It may be said at once that M. Holleaux seems to have completely 
succeeded in his main object, and that, in all or almost all the numerous 
matters of detail dealt with (more or less) incidentally, his arguments carry 
conviction. We cannot of course do more in this review than mention 
some of the more important of these latter points, and it must be remem- . 
bered that their importance consists largely in their cumulative effect as 
bearing on the main argument. At the same time, it will be as well to 
follow at least one of them rather more closely, both in order to exemplify 
M. Holleaux’s method, and also on account of the interest of such work 
as showing how very easy it is for second-hand authorities to get wide of 
the mark in their imputation of motives, without any very obvious violence 
to the actual facts. 

Perhaps the most instructive point, considered from this angle, is 
the exchange of embassies between the Ptolemies and Rome after the 
latter’s success against Pyrrhus. There is no question of denying the 
actual exchange of embassies, due to the initiative of Ptolemy, not of 
Rome, for the ancient authorities on this matter are very numerous, if 
not particularly good (p. 60 of M. Holleaux’s work). But Droysen, the 
great forerunner of modern research on the Hellenistic period, writes of 
an ‘alliance, thus inaugurated, which was to prove, by lasting two 
hundred years, its appropriateness to the situation’; Mommsen, in 
a characteristically bold sentence to which, however, it is difficult to give 
the lie direct, declares that the embassies—he mentions no ‘ alliance ’— 
‘though primarily they regulated only commercial relations, beyond doubt 
prepared the way for a political alliance’. The phrases of Mommsen and 
Droysen keep recurring in subsequent historians ; but they are mutually 
irreconcilable, and it is evidently high time to see on what they are 
based. 

The ultimate source of the information can only be the Roman annalists 
directly or indirectly drawn on by Livy, Dio, &e. Livy is extant only 
in epitome at this period, and the epitomator’s word is societas, i.e. 
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strictly speaking, a formal alliance; but apart from the difficulty of 
understanding under what terms Rome could conceivably have entered 
at such a date upon a foedus societatis with the Ptolemies, Livy himself, 
to say nothing of his epitomator, is notoriously lax in distinguishing 
between strict societas and informal amicitia, and the word used by the 
Greek authorities (spnodoyia) may mean a definite treaty, or a mere 
informal expression of goodwill. So may the words of Eutropius (ii. 15), 
‘amicitiam, quam petierant, obtinuerunt’; and the reports of later 
exchanges of embassies, in the half-century after 273, are so hopelessly 
mixed up, in regard to such simple matters as the names of the reigning 
sovereigns of Egypt for instance, that their statement that this ‘ friend- 
ship ’, whatever it was, was renewed remains as unreliable as it is inexact. 
In short, there is authority for the mutual expression of goodwill in 
273 B.c. by Egypt and Rome, and for nothing more ; a political entente, 
a commercial agreement, a written treaty of whatever kind are all alike 
the inventions, and not at all probable ones, of modern writers, or at best 
the result of an uncritical acceptance on their part of an ambiguous or 
unlikely interpretation of Livy by his epitomator. 

So, too, with the alleged ‘ treaty of friendship and commerce ’ (Droysen 
again) mentioned, under the date 306 B.c., as having been concluded by 
Rome with the republic of Rhodes. Here we are concerned with a good 
authority, that of Polybius (xxx. 5, 6), and this is both used and abused : 
for Polybius writes, if the manuscript reading is accepted, of a common 
pursuit by both states ‘ for almost forty and a hundred years (till 167 B.c.) 
of the most glorious and noble deeds which never led to the conclusion of 
an actual treaty’. Briefly, M. Holleaux argues that Polybius, if he made 
this statement, knew no history at all, and that the words ‘ and a hundred’ 
must accordingly be omitted as a certain, although rather inexplicable, 
insertion in the text by (perhaps) the Byzantine extract-editor from whom 
we derive it. And here, as usual, M. Holleaux seems certainly right; Beloch 
also came to the same conclusion about the same time. Yet M. G. Colin, 
the author of Rome et la Gréce de 200 & 146 av. J.-C., whom M. Holleaux 
is continually refuting, regrets that, in the denial of this ‘ treaty’, a 
fresh attack is being made on tradition : as M. Holleaux remarks, M. Colin 
is evidently unaware that the tradition only goes back to Droysen. The 
late Mr. Strachan-Davidson, by the by, passes the passage without 
comment. 

Other passages of M. Holleaux’s work which are of notable importance 
are the following : 

p. 116. He denies the existence of the treaty of ‘alliance’ between Rome and 
Athens soon after 228 B.c., accepted by M. Colin, and apparently by Kohler ; Ferguson 
and De Sanctis agree that there is nothing more than ‘ amicitia’ here. M. Holleaux 
will admit no treaty at all, on the ground that the silence of Polybius (ii. 12, 8) is better 
testimony than the affirmation of Dio. Throughout he shows a most salutary respect 
for the intelligent and conscientious character of Polybius’s history ; and one could 
wish that all contemporary writers took the same line. 

pp. 153 ff., 173 ff., 188 ff. In dealing with the first collisions of Rome with 
Macedon, 217-214 8.c., and the alliance of King Philip V with Hannibal, M. Holleaux 
insists on the repeated inattention, or worse, of the senate to the danger threatening 
Rome’s Adriatic possessions ; on the minute proportions of Rome’s forces beyond the 
Adriatic, at times, too, when Rome had complete mastery of the Sicilian sea ; and on 
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Philip’s extreme rashness (in 214) in attacking the Roman possessions in the region of 
Apollonia at a time when the Punic arms seemed to have made no impression upon the 
great naval ports of Syracuse and Tarentum. The king has been quite regularly 
accused of inertness at this period. 

p. 255. The senate, having abandoned Rome’s allies in Greece at the time of 
Hasdrubal’s invasion of Italy, has left them stil] unsupported against Philip for so 
long a time that Aetolia is forced to make peace; Philip then prepares to attack 
Apollonia and Epidamnus, and at last the Romans send an army over. As M. Holleaux 
puts it, ‘the danger that threatens Illyria recalls to the Patres the existence of 
Greece’: a summary of his demonstration of the inferences to be drawn from the 
facts of history in the years before 205. 

pp. 267 ff. ~In 205 3.c. Athens, Sparta, Elis, and Messenia appear in the list of 
Roman allies recognized in the peace with Philip. M. Holleaux maintains that none 
of them can have been so included: a good instance of the correct employment of 
negative evidence derived from Polybius. 

pp. 272 ff. Here is an able summary of the position up to this same peace (the 
peace of Phoinike): Rome has all along treated the Balkan theatre of war as a ‘ side- 
show ’, and so far from diplomatically preparing the ground for a future annexationist 
ptogramme, has hecome a byword for brutality and for a selfish disregard for her 
Greek cat’s-paws, by attending ignorantly and exclusively to her fancied interests at 
each successive moment. 

pp. 286 ff. Did Rome, as has been maintained, intend this peace to last only until 
she had disposed of Carthage, after which she could move east and chastise Philip 
at her ease ? M. Holleaux denies this, for had the senate had any such intention, the 
war with Philip could easily have been kept going (defensively) at an insignificant 
cost, and it would then have been possible to move east without exciting such popular 
opposition in Rome itself as actually arose when the reported coalition of Philip with 
Antiochus ITI terrified the senate into war with Philip again, at the end of 201; 
moreover, the senate must have known that Philip would use the peace (as of 
course he did use it) to strengthen his financial and military power out of all 
knowledge. 


Students of the third century B.c. will find many other points in which 
the arguments of M. Holleaux must be considered very seriously, but we 
think the foregoing are those of the greatest general interest, and of the 
most weight in his argument. His book is full of intricate argument, 
and there are cross-references back and forward throughout the book ; 
but all his work is so clear and lucid that (with attention and a little 
trouble) it can be quite easily grasped. Moreover, and this is perhaps its 
greatest merit, the book gives with an appearance of unstudied and 
‘incidental’ quality, which must have cost the author a great deal of 
pains, a very clear idea, emerging from the facts themselves as presented 
and studied in detail, of the character of that Roman senate which over- 
came the terrible brilliance of Hannibal, as it must have presented itself 
to the shuddering gaze of the civilized Greek world, a senate sordidly 
preoccupied with its own interests, ignorant and foolish beyond conception 
in its dealings with the outer world, and (above all) quite insensible to the 
most elementary duties of civilized states—see especially p. 235—in such 
matters as the faithful execution of treaties of alliance, the treatment of 
conquered territory, and the respect for the ideals of autonomy and 
pan-Hellenism. It is a picture singularly unlike the customary ones of 
an ‘ assembly of kings’ employing freely their experience and tact for the 
good of the state, which is of course the obverse of the medal and is by no 
means to be neglected ; but it is one which agrees not so badly with such 
occasional sidelights on the real character of Roma feror as we get from 
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the genial Horace in his more imperial mood; when he glories in the 
servitude of the nations— 

Medus infestus sibi luctuosis 

dissidet armis, 

servit Hispanae vetus hostis orae 

Cantaber sera domitus catena. .. . 
There was a process of deliberate imperialism ; but it has been proved by 
M. Holleaux in this work to have come into existence after and not before 
the great wars with Macedon and Syria about 200 B.c, 

Micuaet 


Somerset Historical Essays. By J. Anmitace Rosinson, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. (London: Published for the British Academy by Humphrey 
Milford, 1921.) 


THE interest of these essays is not confined to the history of the shire to 
which all of them primarily relate. In writing the life of Peter of Blois, the 
dean of Wells has done much to restore confidence in one of the chief 
collections of letters which bear upon the reign of Henry II. His recon- 
struction of the relations between King John and Bishop Jocelin of Bath 
invites the consideration of all students of the early thirteenth century, 
although some of them may feel that the king’s character is here made 
responsible for a catastrophe which should rather be ascribed to the 
inevitable reaction against the centralized government established by his 
father. The essays on the Somerset archdeacons and the deans of Wells in 
the twelfth century are of narrower interest, but supply new chronological 
matter which will help the future editor of the writs of Henry II. But the 
chief value of the essays lies in the contribution which two of them make 
to the history of an earlier and darker age. The first removes a great mass 
of accretion and interpolation from the text of William of Malmesbury’s 
tract on the antiquity of Glastonbury. The second does even more to 
restore William’s credit as an historian. Ever since Stubbs published the 
Memorials of St. Dunstan, it has been assumed that the series of early 
abbots of Glastonbury compiled by William of Malmesbury is utterly 
discredited by comparison with a tenth-century list to which Stubbs called 
attention. The discrepancies between the two lists are irreconcilable, but 
the dean of Wells has shown that while the tenth-century list is probably 
founded on inscriptions, entries in necrologies, and similar matter yielding 
no precise dates, William of Malmesbury’s list was derived from charters 
preserved among the muniments of the abbey. This raises the question 
of the authenticity of the early Glastonbury charters. Perhaps the most 
important result reached through the discussion of these charters is the 
proof that the earliest of them open with a proem derived from an Old 
Latin version of 1 Timothy vi. 7. The employment of this archaic text 
is enough to show that the extant copies of these charters rest upon 
seventh-century material, however much it has been modified by later 
transcribers. As different forms of this proem occur in early charters 
derived from other religious houses, such as Malmesbury, this conclusion 
raises the credit of a whole group of charters which have usually been con- 
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demned without detailed examination. The question of their credit is 
important, for if they could be trusted these charters would form valuable 
material for the obscure period in West Saxon history which followed the 
death of Cenwalh. Other problems in early English history receive new 
light from the Glastonbury evidence. The supremacy of the Mercian kings 
is illustrated by the fact that both Athelbald and Offa made grants of 
land in Somerset, though the texts of their charters have not been pre- 
served. The Sumurtun which “thelbald captured in 733 may now be 
safely identified with Somerton in Somerset. Evidence of this kind rarely 
throws light upon the internal condition of a religious house, but two 
documents of the year 798 prove that Glastonbury at that time was an 
‘owned monastery °, with a secular person as its lord. These documents are 
valuable as illustrating Leo III’s precept of 803, ‘ ut ex hoc tempore nunc- 
quam temerario ausu super hereditatem domini id est ecclesias laici 
seculares praesumant dominium suscipere ’. 

In connexion with this very valuable essay it may be suggested that 
Bregored, whose name was preserved by William of Malmesbury, cannot 
have been a British abbot. The stem Brego— prince ’"—was used in Old 
English compound names. An eighth-century archbishop of Canterbury 
bore the name Bregowine. On the other hand, there was no stem * Beorh’, 
and the name of ‘ Beorhwald’, the successor of Hemgils, should be read 
Beornwald in accordance with the subscriptions to Cart. Saz., no. 108, 
which are certainly genuine, whatever may be said of the text to which 
they are appended. The strong form Ini should be preferred to the weak 
Ina, which has no early authority. These are trivial points, which in no way 
diminish the gratitude due to the dean of Wells for this new illustration 
of the way in which the knowledge of history is increased by the critical 
examination of local problems. F. M. Stenton. 
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A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By R. W. CartyLe 
and the Rev. A. J. Cartyte. Vol. iv. The Theories of the Relation 
of the Empire and the Papacy from the Tenth Century to the Twelfth. 
By A. J. Cartyie. (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1922.) 


Ir is now seven years since the third volume of this valuable work was 
published, and we are glad that Dr. Carlyle has at last been able to complete 
his survey of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His epitomes of the 
principal authorities are as complete, and his quotations are as extensive, 
as in any previous volume ; and, under present circumstances, no one will 
consider that the new volume is unduly expensive. It would have been 
a real misfortune if he had decided to continue his undertaking on a 
smaller scale, in order to spare our pockets. For in this volume, and in the 
fifth volume which is promised in his preface, the most fundamental issues 
of medieval politics are in question. In one respect Dr. Carlyle has actually 
enlarged his plan. For reasons which he has indicated, partly in the preface 
to the third volume, partly in the last chapter of the fourth, he now 
supplies us with half a dozen chapters of historical narrative, explaining 
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succinctly the development of each of the great politico-ecclesiastical 
crises which fall within this period. Every historian will welcome this 
change of method and the author’s statement that ‘ whatever theoretical 
judgments may have been asserted in the period . . . were not for 
the most part the results of abstract speculation, or the expression of 
systematic thinking, but rather arose out of certain practical difficulties 
and demands ’ (p. 386). 

The non-historical chapters conform to the method which Dr. Carlyle 
has uniformly followed in previous volumes, and which has been discussed 
in earlier numbers of this Review. Their thesis appears to be that, in all 
the controversies, both the imperialists and the papalists held fast to the 
Gelasian theory of the two powers. Thus the most zealous reformers of 
the eleventh century conceded to secular princes a certain influence over 
the elections of bishops (p. 72), and desired to bring about the felicem 
confoederationem of royalty and the hierarchy in the government of 
Christendom (p. 48). Similarly the imperialist pamphleteers, however 
extreme, admitted that lay investiture conferred on the bishop-elect 
nothing but the temporalities of his see (p. 110). To the special and difficult 
problem presented by the policy of Gregory VII Dr. Carlyle gives particular 
attention, and he finally decides that even Gregory had no wish to assert 
the theoretical supremacy of the sacerdotium over the regnum in temporal 
affairs. What Gregory intended was to convince all sovereigns, by one 
striking example, that it was perilous for them to obstruct ecclesiastical 
reform. His enemy was not the regnum but the rex iniustus, whose 
kingdom was simply latrocinium magnum. Of course the principle of 
tustitia to which Gregory appealed was as arbitrary and unhistorical and 
indeterminate as the ‘law of nature’ or ‘ the rights of man’; and the 
appeal to iustitia had far-reaching and revolutionary consequences. 
But Gregory was not aware of his own radicalism ; so far as formal theory 
was concerned, he remained a conservative. 

It is no easy matter for a philosopher, or even for an historian of 
philosophy, to steer a safe course through the tangled mazes of imperial 
and papal policy. Dr. Carlyle has wisely limited himself, in his narrative, 
to tracing the evolution of theoretical claims and counter-claims, and has 
successfully avoided the discussion of issues which are irrelevant to his 
main purpose. He has founded his narratives as far as possible upon 
documentary evidence, and he has followed safe guides, such as Hauck 
and Bernheim, in selecting the material of primary importance. But, in 
dealing with the events of 1076-7, he twice cites Lampert of Hersfeld 
for a point of substance (pp. 182, 193), although this most unreliable of 
chroniclers is particularly to be mistrusted at this stage of his narrative. 
It would have been more satisfactory if Dr. Carlyle had defined his position 
more explicitly when he is dealing with documents whose authenticity or 
historical value is a matter of dispute. The text of the election decree of 
Nicholas I is a case in point. Dr. Carlyle follows the accepted version 
(p. 24); but he does not mention the other, although it was germane 
to his subject to explain in what respects the followers of Henry IV and 
Wibert were anxious to amend the decree. The Dictatus Papae is only 
quoted once; but it is quoted to prove that, already in 1075, the papal 
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party claimed the power of deposing emperors (p. 176). It would not have 
been amiss to discuss the nature of this curious document. In accepting 
the date 1075 Dr. Carlyle, by implication, accepts the theory that the 
Registrum of Gregory VII is arranged in chronological order; and a few 
words on this subject would have been appropriate. In this volume, as 
in the third, some attention is paid to the contents of that remarkable 
collection, the Tractatus Eboracenses. We had hoped that Dr. Carlyle 
might throw further light upon their origin, and on the question “ how far 
they represent tendencies of thought common in some circles’ (p. 282). 
But he is content to reaffirm Béhmer’s conclusion as to their date, and to 
point out certain affinities with Hugo of Fleury (pp. 273-82). 

H. W. C. Davis. 


Transcripts of Charters relating to Gilbertine Houses. Edited by F. M. 
Srenton. (Lincoln Record Society, vol. xviii. Horncastle, 1922.) 


ProFessor STENTON continues in this volume the valuable work which 
he began in his Danelaw Charters and has continued in the pages of 
this Review. The charters transcribed and translated in his new book 
‘were shown to the barons of the Exchequer by the attorney of five Lincoln- 
shire monasteries of the Gilbertine order, the priories of Catley, Ormsby, 
Alvingham, Sixle and Bullington’ between 1407 and 1411 with a view 
to exemption from the taxation granted to Henry IV by convocation. 
They were copied into the King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls, 
nos. 183, 185, and 187. Very few have been printed, and Mr. Stenton 
here prints the remainder from these rolls. They comprise 64 documents 
relating to Sixle, 67 Ormsby charters, 29 from Catley (including one 
already printed in the Monasticon), 22 from Bullington with 4 others of 
which the originals survive and which have already been printed in the 
Danelaw Charters, and 20 from Alvingham. The Alvingham series 
survives also, with one exception, in the Alvingham Cartulary (Laud 
MS. 642). Mr. Stenton’s collection, therefore, contains 202 texts, of which 
only one has previously appeared in print. Moreover, with the exception 
of the fragmentary Bullington series, they must henceforward be regarded 
as the main source for the early history of the property of the houses from 
which they came. 

Like the Danelaw Charters these documents, the majority dating 
from the twelfth century, refer to small parcels of land. They throw little, 
if any, light on the domestic life of the Gilbertine monks and nuns and not 
much more on the general history of the time. As Mr. Stenton points 
out, the most interesting is a charter of confirmation from Thomas Bardolf, 
leaving for Normandy, to the nuns and brethren of Catley, dated Wans- 
ford 1184. We see Thomas crossing to Normandy from Stamford fair, 
embarking from Wansford, which is thus revealed as a port, and apparently 
intending to make the voyage direct.? Mr. Stenton’s closely written intro- 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 225. 

? The final clauses deserve to be quoted as they contain several points of interest : 
‘apud Walmesford’ quando ego Thomas transfretaui de nundinis Staunford, videlicet 
anno millesimo centesimo octogesimo quarto ab incarnacione Domini et tricesimo 
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duction is necessarily restricted to a consideration of local social life as 
revealed by the charters and to diplomatic characteristics of the docu- 
ments. He shows himself here, as in his Danelaw Charters, exceedingly 
acute and suggestive. On the settlers and peasantry of the Danelaw he 
has little to add to his earlier work (the remarks on the survival of the 
names of early Danish settlers in the names of burial mounds should be 
noted), but the twenty pages (pp. xvi-xxxvi) which he gives to the written 
instruments as such are a most important addition to the neglected history 
of English diplomatic. Nobody appreciates better than Mr. Stenton 
the relation between social change or circumstance and the forms of 
documents. He explains how feudal ties required specific epistolary 
greetings in a charter in one case and not in another; how the movement 
towards precision, as for example in charters recording the grant of a 
church, corresponded to a change in contemporary thought; how attesta- 
tion is in itself almost sufficient to imply the liberty of the attestor, so that 
a man who is given away with his land and heirs in one charter may be 
shown by another to have been a freeman after all. The familiar tenendum 
clause of the thirteenth century was derived ‘from the formal words in 
which the kings of the eleventh and twelfth centuries enjoined the observ- 
ance of their writs’. Mr. Stenton shows also how thought developed on 
the problem of land held in free alms, how old symbolism survived—the 
symbolism which was more important than the document which recorded 
the act of gift or transfer—and how old phrases may suddenly be revived 
to interrupt the orderly development of common form. He is able to lay 
down some tentative criteria, more reliable than palaeographical tests, 
for the dating of charters. Thus, any private charter which opens with 
a specific greeting may at once be provisionally assigned to the twelfth 
century ; the assertion of the heir’s consent is rarely introduced after the 
first years of the thirteenth century ; the terms in which a parcel of land 
is defined will often determine the date of a charter; a charter which 
records the grant of a tenant’s homage and chattels is earlier than the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; the word ‘ alms’ might be used of land 
in the twelfth century in an untechnical sense, but never a hundred years 
later; a clause of warranty first becomes a normal feature in charters 
to the religious; in the middle of the twelfth century there was little 
difference in style between the writ of a king and the charter of one of his 
_ greater tenants, but a century later legal phraseology was enforced, and 
‘ if a symbol or initial is substituted for the grantor’s name, it will generally 
be impossible to guess his rank’. Under Mr. Stenton’s care the stoniest 
ground becomes fruitful. F. M. Powicke. 


primo anno regni regis Henrici secundi. Et ut inposterum memorie futurorum hec 
commendentur ne per obliuionem vel necligenciam venire contra ius prefatorum 
canonicorum vel monialium de Cattheley quis valeat hec sigillo nostro curauimus 
corroborare ad laudem domini Ihesu Christi et pro prosperitate itineris nostre iam deo 
propicio inchoati’ (Catley, no. 2; p. 74). Ido not know why Mr. Stenton describes 
Thomas Bardolf as seneschal of Normandy (p. xiv); William fitz Ralf was seneschal 
in 1184 (Stapleton, Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae, i. 123) and held the office for 
many years. The Pipe Rolls of this time show that Hugh Bardolf was a seneschal 
(dapifer) of Henry II. 
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Statutes and their Interpretation in the First Half of the Fourteenth Century. 
By T. F. T. Piucknetr. Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 
Edited by H. D. Hazettine. (Cambridge: University Press, 1922.) 


Mr. PLuckNeEt?’s book is an excellent example of the good work which a 
research student can do, even with printed authorities, when he is wise 
enough to select a carefully limited subject and to pursue it sedulously 
in a restricted field of sources. His problem is the interpretation of 
statutes by the courts between 20 Edward I and 20 Edward III. His 
evidence is that afforded by the modern printed editions of the Year Books, 
issued in the Rolls Series and by the Selden Society, which cover that 
period. Of that problem, and with that material, he has made a thorough 
and almost exhaustive study, and has produced results which are not only 
of very great importance to the historian of English law, but also throw a new 
light upon not a few questions of constitutional and administrative impor- 
tance. These latter results are the more welcome since they are the accidental 
results of an investigation undertaken by a scholar whose chief interest is in 
legal history. Yet all through the book there are weighty obiter dicta, each 
of which might well form the starting-point of a useful piece of research. 

Mr. Plucknett divides his thesis into two parts. In the firsthe discourses, 
somewhat briefly, on ‘ legislation and legal thought in the early fourteenth 
century’. In the second he puts together, with great clearness and 
method, from the Year Books a remarkable series of examples of the inter- 
pretation of law by the judges. When Edward I’s legislation was still 
a living memory, great judges, like Hengham, could interpret the statutes 
of the reign from personal knowledge. Thus when dealing with the 
Statute of Westminster II, Hengham could impose silence on a pleader by 
saying, ‘ Do not gloss the statute, for we know better than you; we made it’. 
The next generation only had such knowledge through professional 
tradition. By Edward III’s time the intention of the law-maker could 
only be inferred by the study of the statute itself. The definition of what 
was, and what was not, statute law took place in the reign of Edward III. 
The earlier judges had given themselves the greatest liberties in inter- 
preting statutes. On occasion they could refuse to apply them, and one 
judge declared from the bench that there were some statutes which 
even the maker would not wish put into effect. Yet, as time went on, 
interpretation became stricter, and it is of some significance that this 
period begins in those years of constitutional crisis, 1340, 1341. 

There still remained other problems, such as the conflict of statutes 
with charters, with the common law, and with each other. There still 
continued men’s natural ignorance of statutes, which made the current 
doctrine that every man is bound to know what is done in parliament 
a counsel of perfection, even for judges of the two benches. Consequently 
the judges continued to make law, as was notably the case, when, despite 
the words of the statute, the courts agreed to give retrospective effect to 
the statute De Donis Conditionalibus. There was still an immense difficulty 
in deciding the relation of statutes to the common law, a difficulty slowly 
diminishing as many cherished customs of the courts received statutable 
authority. Of exceptional importance was the much-debated problem 
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of the conflicts between royal prerogative and statute law. Here we find 
that the judges, though carefully avoiding theorizing about the prerogative, 
had little scruple in the setting aside or evading the royal writs which upon 
occasion sought to override both law and custom. By the end of Mr. 
Plucknett’s period the separation between the judicature and the legisla- 
ture had become complete. The overwhelming mass of new legislation was 
now normally the result of parliamentary action. The traditions of the 
courts were becoming so far stiffened that the need of some equitable 
authority outside the common law courts was beginning to make itself 
felt. All these results are of the greatest importance, and it is much to be 
desired, as Professor Hazeltine suggests, that Mr. Plucknett, or some 
equally equipped scholar, should supplement this work by following up 
his problem for the period preceding and for the period succeeding the 
limits of this most interesting and successful study. 

It remains to deal with the more general constitutional and administra- 
tive problems suggested by Mr. Plucknett at all stages of his work, but 
especially in the first part of his treatise. The conclusions which he has 
come to are for the most part eminently sound, and he cannot be blamed 
because, having other business in hand, he has not felt it his duty to 
elaborate them. Let us take, for instance, the fundamental problem of the 
nature of Edwardian legislation. Most scholars will cordially agree with 
Mr. Plucknett in repudiating the ancient doctrine of Coke, revived in 
a different form by Professor McIlwain, that there was in this period 
any fundamental distinction between a ‘ statute’ and an ‘ ordinance’. 
Legislation by the council of magnates and that by parliaments of the 
‘ three estates ’ were equally valid as law. As an additional illustration of 
Mr. Plucknett’s doctrine may be quoted that fact that two mere ‘ household 
ordinances ’, made by Edward I with the council that happened to be with 
him, were universally called the ‘ Statute of St. Albans’ and the ‘ Statute 
of Woodstock’. The most important of these, the Statute of St. Albans, 
was so far from having the permanency ascribed to statutes, that it became 
inoperative by the early part of the reign of Edward II. At the other end of 
the scale the administrative measures to enforce the rates of wages before 
the Black Death were much more based upon the so-called ‘ Ordinance of 
Labourers’ than on the subsequent ‘Statute of Labourers’. At this very 
period in 1348, Edward III could still appease the petitioning commons 
by promising to legislate by the advice of ‘les grantz et les sages de son 
conseil ’,! that is in later phrase by ordinance rather than by statute. 
By this time, however, the normal statute was assuming its modern 
shape of an act of a full parliament. The same process of definition, which 
had separated the judges from the legislature, was beginning also to 
separate the council from the parliament. When statute law became 
something definite, the problem of its interpretation fell more and more 
exclusively upon the judiciary, which had become to a large extent differen- 
tiated from the court and council. The judicious summary of conclusions, 
with which Mr. Plucknett ends his book, shows us both how far this 
process had gone by the end of his period, and what were to be the con- 
sequences of its further development. 

1 See the passage from Rot. Parl. quoted in Plucknett, p. 192. 
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A book on legal history is nothing if it is not precise and accurate. 
Mr. Plucknett’s work leaves nothing to be desired in these respects. An 
examination of a large number of his references leaves a conviction that he 
can be thoroughly trusted in his citations. The very few instances to the 
contrary which I have collected are only the exceptions which prove the 
tule. On p. 80 Mr. Plucknett’s reference to Fleta is not to ‘ section 8’, but 
section 1 of Lib. II, c. 55. Moreover Fleta does not limit the application 
of certain chapters of the Statute of Gloucester to London and other 
‘ privileged boroughs’. His words are ‘ burgorum et villarum privilegia- 
tarum’, and ‘ privileged townships’ cover a wide field. On p. 121 the 
dictum of Stonor on the contrast between law and equity belongs not to 
1342, but to 1343. On p. 122‘ Hereford’ (‘ earl of Gloucester and Hereford ’) 
is, of course, a slip for Hertford. On p. 125 the statement that a defendant 
in 1341 could not get access to the rolls of the court ‘ because the judge 
had taken them to Wales with him ’ is not precise. The judge in question, 
Sharshill, was at the moment in prison at Caerphilly,! but the entry in the 
Year Books shows us that the record in question was in the exchequer.* 
It is most unlikely that the unlucky justice should have been allowed to 
take the records of his courts with him to his Welsh prison. 

Mr. Plucknett is not only accurate himself, but has done useful work 
in correcting the inaccuracy of others. Once more he exposes the monstrous 
errors of the time-hallowed English versions of Statutes, published in the 
Statutes of the Realm. He gives, moreover, deeper reasons than their 
badness in this respect for a new critical edition of the fourteenth-century 
laws. He must not, however, rely too much upon the earliest ‘ Statute 
Roll’ as embodying an authentic text, for this enrolment is apparently an 
afterthought and does not take us further back than the latter part of the 
reign of Edward III. It does not, therefore, contain ‘ originals’ of statutes, 
even to the limited extent in which the Patent Rolls contain ‘ originals’ 
of patents. Original statutes, or their early equivalent, can only be sought 
in the sealed copies which, from the days of Magna Carta at least, were pre- 
served in official custody, or sent throughout the country, as the means of 
making widely known new enactments. When a statute was produced in 
a court, we know it was sometimes authenticated by a seal, and I am 
inclined to believe that there is no original law which is not thus authen- 
ticated. Of course, very few of them have now survived. Failing these, 
the official contemporary versions enrolled in the Chancery Rolls are, when 
they exist, the best source to go to. 

Mr. Plucknett has done useful service in pointing out some curious mis- 
translations in the Selden Society’s editions of the Year Books. Even 
Maitland was not absolutely impeccable (pp. 73 and 97), though our respect 
for Maitland’s memory must make us protest against Mr. Plucknett’s 
suggestion that the French of the Year Books had, so early as his period, 
become ‘less a language than a cypher for embodying legal learning’. 
Some of Maitland’s successors have done strange things, the most strange 
of which, as Mr. Plucknett points out (p. 140), is a translation of de sutz 


* French Chronicle of London, p. 85. 

* Year Book, 15 Edward III, p. 387. The entry seems to suggest that the record 
had only been inaccessible because it was vacation time and the courts were closed. 
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la targe as ‘to the delaying of justice’.! Mr. Plucknett in his own sphere 
never does things like this. But his wonder on p. 27 why some of the 
spoils of the ‘ disendowed’ Templars were not restored to them (‘not 
restoring it to the Templars, be it noted ’) suggests he is not clear that the 
order of the Temple had been absolutely abolished by Clement V and could 
not therefore get anything back. 

Mr. Plucknett has enriched his book with admirable tables and index, 
and printed two very useful appendixes containing select texts of statutes 
and cases from the Year Books. Dr. Hazeltine, the editor of what promises 
to be a most valuable series, has prefixed to this book an interesting preface, 
though, like Mr. Plucknett, he tends rather to overstress the dangerous 
modern doctrine that the ‘ judicial element in the early parliament is by 
far its most important element ’. T. F. Tour. 


Histoire de Rome de 1354 4 1471. Par E. Ropocanacat. (Paris: Picard, 
1922.) 

Le Concile Gallican de Pise-Milan. Documents Florentins, 1510-1512. 
Publiés par A. Renaupet. (Paris: Champion, 1922.) 


Bort# these volumes are concerned with the history of a unique institution, 
the papal monarchy of the Renaissance, Dr. Rodocanachi traces the 
development of the papal power in Rome from the death of Rienzi, when 
the papacy of the ‘ Captivity ’ had all but lost its hold upon Italy, to the 
death of Paul II, when Rome had become the capital of the most influential, 
if not the most powerful among Italian states, and the centre of Renaissance 
art and learning. The collection of documents edited by Professor 
Renaudet deals with an episode in the pontificate of Julius II, when the 
papal monarchy at the height of its power challenged the French invaders 
in the name of Italian independence, and the French party strove, very 
ineffectually, to retaliate by fanning the dying embers of the conciliar 
movement. 

Dr. Rodocanachi’s Histoire de Rome carries on the work which he 
began in 1888 with the publication of a monograph on Cola di Rienzo, and 
he brings to it much valuable material from his more recent studies on 
Les Corporations Ouvriéres de Rome and Les Institutions Communales de 
Rome. The present volume throws fresh light on the elusive period which 
preceded the revival of the papal monarchy after the ending of the Great 
Schism. During the fourteenth century, if ever, Roman republicanism had 
its opportunity, and the feverish energy with which constitutional reforms 
were pressed shows the desire of the Roman people to seize the favourable 
moment. Yet during these years a few days without fighting in Rome 
caused general astonishment, and the price of grain rose until wheat was 
sold at eighteen florins a bushel. Herein lies the failure of republicanism, 
and the ruin of the ambitions of the Roman people to become once more 
lords of the world. A steady evolution in the direction of monarchy had, 
mn fact, begun many years before the return of Martin V to Rome. Boni- 
face IX has been called the first tyrant of the city, and the alternative to 
papal autocracy was not a republic but the rule of a soldier of fortune, 
1 Eyre of Kent, i. 176. 
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such as Braccio, or of a neighbouring monarch, such as Ladislas of Naples. 
- In his later chapters Dr. Rodocanachi examines the bases on which the 
restored Italianized papacy of the fifteenth century was founded. The 
efforts of each successive pope to enrich the artistic beauty of Rome and 
to make it a worthy capital of the new monarchy are well brought out. 
There is also an interesting section on the papal finances, with tables of the 
loans furnished to the apostolic camera in certain years. An intimation 
to the captain of the papal guard in 1462 that his salary of 500 florins 
cannot be paid because ‘the camera is completely exhausted’ forms 
one among many illustrations of the precarious financial position in which 
the popes of the period found themselves. 

In relating the adventures of Pius IT before his elevation to the papacy, 
Dr. Rodocanachi writes : ‘ sa curiosité le poussa en Ecosse et aux Orcades ’ 
(p. 357). According to Pius II’s own account, however, and to that of 
his biographer Campano, he was sent to Scotland from the Congress of 
Arras by Cardinal Albergata, on a mission to King James I; his only 
mention of the Orkneys is to say that he had hoped to see the miraculous 
barnacle tree in Scotland, but that on inquiry he learned ‘ that the marvel 
had fled still further and must be sough* in the isles of Orkney’. It may 
also be noted that the authorities cited in the bibliography as ‘ Gobellini G. 
Pi II Commentarii. Rome. 1584’, and ‘ Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius 
(Pie II) Commentarvi. Frankfort. 1614 ’, are different editions of the same 
work, the Commentaries of Pius II, published in both editions in the name 
of the copyist Gobellinus. 

As an ecclesiastical synod the Council of Pisa is of little importance. 
It achieved nothing beyond preliminaries, and the reaffirmation of conciliar 
principles as enunciated at the councils of Constance and Basel. Its 
withdrawal to Milan after three sessions branded it as no true council 
of the church, but as a partisan assembly engineered by the French 
king and a few malcontent cardinals. As a factor in Italian politics, 
however, it is by no means negligible. It shows the papacy not only 
victorious over the conciliar movement, but acting as the arbiter of 
Italian destinies. It marks the increasing weakness of the French power 
in Italy, and, in Florentine history, the swing of the pendulum from 
republicanism and the French alliance to the government and policy of 
Medici. This being so, the contents of the Florentine archives are of the 
highest importance with regard to the history of the council. Florence 
throughout was on the horns of a dilemma. To refuse to allow the council 
to be held within her territories was to alienate the French ally to whom she 
had clung through good and ill since 1494. Yet the first rumour of the 
council excited the ire of Julius II against the Florentines, causing the 
pope to exhort Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici ‘ not to be willing to remain 
permanently in exile ’, and to threaten the Florentine merchants in Rome 
with seizure of their goods and hindrances to their trade in Romagna. 
The handling of this delicate situation lay for the most part with the 
committee known as the dieci di guerra or dt balia, and the majority of the 
documents in Professor Renaudet’s collection consist of instructions and 
reports which flowed unceasingly between the dieci and the Florentine 

2 Aeneas Silvius, ‘ Europa’, cap. 46 (Opera, pp..387-471). 
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representatives at the French court, in Rome, Milan, and Pisa. The policy 
of Florence was to take as small a share as possible in the proceedings 
at Pisa without offending the king of France. So when the cardinals 
pressed the Florentine podesta and capitano to attend the sessions of the 
council, they replied that the capitano was suffering from colic and that 
etiquette did not permit the podesta to be present without him. At the 
same time they wrote to the dieci saying that they hoped they had rightly 
interpreted the spirit of their instructions. Meanwhile the Florentine 
ambassadors at the French court and in Rome laboured to placate 
Louis XII and Julius II, but the difficulties of their task were such that 
in the course of the negotiations both wrote to the dieci pleading for their 
recall. On 14 November 1511 the podesta and capitano of Pisa reported 
that the last cardinal had departed and nothing more was left of the council 
‘che di tutto Iddio ne sia ringratiato’. Yet Florence had still to suffer 
from the aftermath of the Pisan assembly. Its ill success marked the failure 
of Louis XII in Italy, and the departure of the French brought with it 
the fall of the Florentine republic. The last document of the collection is 
a paper of instructions to two newly appointed envoys to Rome in October 
1512. The Medici are now back in Florence, and the council of Pisa has 
become ‘ una materia horamai vecchia ’, about which all possible explana- 
tions have already been made; yet if the subject should arise, all that 
the envoys have to do is to lay the blame upon the shoulders of the late 
government. 

A few of the documents included in this volume are to be found in 
Passerini’s edition of Machiavelli’s works—Machiavelli being secretary 
to the dieci throughout the period of the council—but the majority 
are now published for the first time. They are admirably edited by 
M. Renaudet, who adds full biographical notes on the various actors in the 
serio-comic drama of the council. M. 


The Treatise of Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Constantine. Text and 
translation into English by C. B. Coreman. (Newhaven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1922.) 


Dr. CoLEMAN has based his text on Codex Vaticanus 5314, dated 7 Decem- 
ber 1451, the treatise being fixed in 1440 by the allusions to the flight of 
Eugenius IV from Rome ‘ sexto abhine anno’ (p. 174), and to the assas- 
sinaticn of Vitelleschi (p. 162). He gives the first page of the manuscript 
in facsimile. In 1. 22 ‘ diceret ’ is quite plain, but the text gives ‘ dicerat ’. 
This might, like ‘ beatro’ (p. 12), be a misprint ; but there are so many 
misspelt words, e.g. ‘condiconem’ (p. 48), ‘divitas’ (p. 50), ‘ per- 
mississe ’ (p. 60), ‘ imperalia ’ (p. 110), ‘ concenserunt ’ and ‘ concensisse ’ 
(p. 174), that one suspects the manuscript of being a bad one. Dr. Coleman 
professes to give the manuscript reading throughout, only altering the 
spelling and punctuation: but it would have been better to correct 
obvious blunders in the manuscript than to give, as he often does, the 
reading of other editors inafoot-note. Sometimes these foot-notes have 
gone astray; thus there is a note on the use of ‘seu’ (p. 91) where the 
text does not give it, 
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Dr. Coleman says : ‘ Preceding Valla’s treatise I reprint, with a transla- 
tion; the text of the Donation, as given, with the omission of long sections, 
in Gratian’s Decretum . . ., which was the form Valla used and on which he 
based his criticism. I take it from A. Friedberg’s edition of the Corpus 
Iuris Canonici.’ This is difficult to understand, for there are at least 
120 differences (not mentioning those of spelling) between the text prefixed 
and the quotations of it in Valla’s treatise. Thus the former gives, ‘ et 
eius iudicio que que ad cultum Dei vel fidei Christianae stabilitatem pro- 
curanda fuerint disponantur ’, rendered ‘ and according to his judgment 
everything which is provided for the service of God and for the stability 
of the faith of Christians is to.be administered’; Valla gives ‘ et eius 
iudicio, quae ad cultum Dei et fidem Christianorum vel stabilitatem pro- 
curandam fuerint, disponantur ’, rendered ‘ and according to his judgment 
everything which is to be provided for the service of God and for the faith 
or the stability of the Christians is to be administered’. There are such 
differences as ‘banda’ (D), ‘banna’ (V); ‘excubitorum’ (D), ‘ con- 
cubitorum ’ (V) (Zeumer is credited with ‘ excubiorum’ !) ; ‘ stratoris ’ 
(D), ‘dextratoris’ (V); ‘ manipulis’ (D), ‘ mappulis’ (V); ‘ indicto’ 
(D), ‘indictu’ (V). This is surely unnecessarily baffling for ‘ college 
classes ’, for whom Dr. Coleman tells us the treatise is useful in promoting 
respect for, and development in, critical scholarship. It would perhaps 
be difficult for a scholarly critic to establish the correct text of the docu- 
ment which emerged from the papal chancery probably during the ponti- 
ficate of Paul I, but certainly Dr. Coleman has not done so. If he was 
bound to print a text differing from the quotations of Valla, he should 
have given more copious foot-notes. 

The translation of Valla’s Latin is quite clear in sense and often 
vigorous in style, disfigured by some odd expressions, e.g.‘ when you fare _ 
far forth ’ (‘ te longe agente’), ‘ chided ’, ‘ pudgy’, ‘ overly’, ‘ called for 
a Curtius’ (‘appellatus a Curtio’), ‘hedged in throughout Italy, with 
a few retainers ’ (“ per Italiam paucis stipatoribus saeptum). But it needs 
a thorough revision, for there are positive mistakes or inaccuracies on 
almost every page. Only a few illustrations can be given. Thus on p. 87 
‘Et ut scias quantum senatus valeat auctoritas, ne (Christus) pro deo 
coleretur, obtinuit’ is translated ‘And to show how weighty was the 
authority of the Senate, Jesus did not obtain divine worship’. The com- 
mon Latin expression ‘ quid, quod . . .?’ is printed ‘ Quid! Quod...’ 
and rendered differently on three successive pages, ‘What! How do 
you...?” ‘What now! Why do you...?’ and ‘ How is it that...?’ 
Horace means ‘ discards’ by ‘ proicit’ in A. P. 97, but Valla quotes it 
in the opposite sense. ‘Cinyphio poterit planta latere sinu’ is rendered 
“ Would that the sole in the gulf of the Cinyps might lie’. ‘Si qua mihi 
fides est’ is rendered ‘if I believe anything’ ; of course it means ‘ if I may 
be believed at all’. ‘ Adoptare non emere ’ is rendered ‘ To adopt them, 
not cast them out’. ‘For prudence’ sake’ is not satisfactory for ‘ pro 
tua prudentia ’. ‘Sed non id in causa fuit ’ does not mean ‘ that did not 
enter into the case ’. 

Enough perhaps has been said to show that in its present form it is 
not a piece of work which does credit to a university press ; and we hope 
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that the fact that it is ‘ published in the British Empire by Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press’, will not lead any one to suppose that 
it would have been printed by the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 

G. C. Ricnarps. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Papal Letters, Vol. xi, 1455-1464. By J. A. Twemtow. 
(London : Stationery Office, 1921.) 


Mr. TwemLow has many occasions to correct errors in his predecessor 
Theiner, but it would be difficult for any one, except perhaps a Celtic 
specialist, to suggest corrections in his admirable work. But on p. 336 
‘Schenes’ should evidently be ‘Scheves’; Herkless and Hannay have 
a note on this official of St. Andrews. The transactions recorded in the 
present volume are of the usual type, though perhaps deterioration is 
advancing. The number of dispensations for plurality is very great, and 
often the favour is granted to regulars of whom it is not recorded that they 
were papal chaplains. Had they held that office, the grant of which is 
rarely mentioned, they would not have needed to ask, and to pay, for 
the privilege. The most liberal dispensation is to John Faukes, a master 
in Chancery and clerk of Parliament, who is empowered to hold the 
rectories of St. Clement, Hastings and St. Bride, London (the latter was 
not appropriated to its patron, Westminster Abbey, till forty years later) 
and also the deanery of Windsor and canonries of Lincoln, Chichester, and 
Lichfield. The youngest beneficiaries are a nephew of Archbishop Bour- 
chier, in his ninth year, who may hold one benefice and two canonries, 
and a son of Lord Dynham, in his tenth year, who may hold two benefices, 
even if they be major dignities in a cathedral. It is stated that the latter 
boy is studying at Oxford. Graver scandals are limited to Scotland and 
to Ireland, if the general practice of a quasi-marriage even among regulars 
is not to be regarded as condoned by such provisions as that by which 
Pius IT in 1464 conferred the abbey of Kilcooly in Ossory on the son of the 
late abbot, having lately dispensed him, as the son of a professed Cistercian 
monk and an unmarried woman, to receive holy orders. There are many 
complaints that ecclesiastics are unable to enjoy their benefices through 
Irish disorders, and, as usual, there are Irish bishops acting as assistants 
to English, and holding English preferments. Nor is it clear that they were 
Irishmen ; there is a curious case of an Irish see, Mayo or Tuam, being 
described by a papal clerk as in partibus when it was conferred on a German 
who was to be suffragan of Worms. The connexion of some of these English 
absentees with Ireland may have been equally nominal. This was certainly 
the case with the prior of Brinkburn, provided to Clonmacnoise in 1458, 
who is allowed to retain his priory and accept other English preferment on 
the ground that he has not obtained possession of his see and is not likely 
to do so. We may assume that he was to be assistant to Durham. Amid * 
the confusion of Ireland it is remarkable that observant Franciscans were 
at work there in 1460. They are commonly said not to have reached 
England till the reign of Henry VII. 

For England there are important documents concerning the founda- 
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tion of King’s College at Cambridge and Magdalen at Oxford, of Eton, 
with its temporary annexation by Edward IV to St. George’s, Windsor, 
and of St. Salvator’s College at St. Andrews. There is also a long agreement 
between the Austin canons of St. Bartholomew’s, London, and their 
neighbours of the Hospital. Of persons noticed the most interesting are 
Bishop Pecocke and Archdeacon Bermingham of Oxford, of whom so much 
evil is recorded in the Liber Veritatum. He is excused for life from holding 
his visitations on the plea of ‘ very weak health’. He was probably insane. 
Only one English heretic is mentioned, a Wiltshire man among whose 
offences is the assertion that lambs born after St. Mark’s day are not 
tithable. Privileges are granted to churches at Liverpool and Mottisfont 
which are profiting by the concourse due to recent miracles. The West- 
minster and London sanctuaries are to be more strictly controlled. Appro- 
priations to religious houses are few, but Spalding Priory (Benedictine), 
which is already in possession of the rectory of that town, is allowed to 
suppress the vicarage, arranging for the cure of souls either by the monks 
or by hired secular priests. In Scotland, where the vicarage system was 
less securely established than in England, there are grievous complaints 
by the bishop of Aberdeen against Arbroath Abbey, which supplies no 
ministrations in the large area from which it draws tithe. Of personal 
grants the strangest one is made to the bishop of Salisbury. He wishes 
for better music in his private chapel, and is permitted to engage four 
priests secular or regular, even mendicant friars, whose attendance in the 
chapel is to excuse them from residence in any benefice they may hold. 
And there is a curious indult to the monks, fifty in number, of Durham, 
who have a custom of living on pancakes and sausages from Septuagesima 
to Quinquagesima. This diet, and the narrowness of their precinct which 
does not allow them sufficient exercise, reduces them to such ill health 
that they cannot perform their religious duties. Calixtus III abolishes 
this custom, and allows them to share the meals with which it is their 
laudable habit to regale layfolk. But this must not be in the refectory. 
Evidently the guest hall is to serve the purpose of the Cistercian misericord. 
E. W. Watson. 


English Government Finance, 1485-1558. By Freperick C. Dietz. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. ix, no. 3. Urbana : 
University of Illinois, 1920.) 


THE subject upon which Professor Dietz has worked is one of the most 
neglected of Tudor studies. And yet its importance is undoubted. National 
finance is inseparable from the foreign policy of Wolsey and Henry VIII ; 
and the charge of short-sighted parsimony often made against Elizabeth 
cannot be proved without the evidence of her treasury. Henry VII’s 
financial ability is a tradition, but a tradition to which historical research 
has a greater tribute to pay than Bacon. And whilst we know well enough 
how the Tudor monarchy extended its powers, we know only in part how 
it adapted a medieval system of finance to the needs of a modern govern- 
ment. Hitherto we have had to rely mainly upon Dowell. Three chapters 
in his book are devoted to the Tudor period, but by laying stress chiefly 
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upon parliamentary taxation he ruins the perspective of an age which still 
thought that a king should normally live of his own. The value of a book 
upon government finance depends indeed upon the author’s approach to 
his subject: it may either be administrative, or else mainly or entirely 
statistical. That the latter approach is inadequate few will deny after the 
publication of Professor Tout’s recent work on medieval administration : 
and Dowell’s chapters are vitiated by it. 

There were in fact as important changes in financial administration 
during the Tudor period as in any other department of government. How 
far Henry VII's system was novel is best left to be said after the work of his 
predecessors has been explored ; but he despised the clumsy methods of the 
exchequer and turned his revenue increasingly into the chamber, which 
became his principal treasury of receipt. From 4 July 1487 to Michaelmas 
1489 the chamber receipts were £36,590; from Michaelmas 1489 to 
Michaelmas 1495, £126,346 (not £12,646 as Professor Newton stated some 
years ago)!; and they continued to increase. The expensive tastes and 
foreign policy of Henry VIII necessitated an extension of the revenues, 
and this the ecclesiastical revolution provided. New financial courts, the 
court of first-fruits and tenths and the court of augmentations, were 
instituted to cope with the new revenues; and with the exchequer, 
chamber, mint, and court of wards, they resulted in a complication of 
treasuries which had ultimately to be simplified. It was in Mary’s reign 
that the reform was carried out through the efforts of Sir William Paulet, 
marquis of Winchester : the courts of first-fruits and tenths and augmenta- 
tions were merged into the exchequer, and the exchequer took over the 
new and simpler methods of accounting used in the dissolved courts. 

It is not therefore a captious criticism of Dr. Dietz’s work to urge that 
he has paid too little attention to the administrative side of his subject. 
Two chapters provide an interesting survey of Henry VII’s financial system, 
prompted no doubt by Professor Newton’s pioneer article in this Review to 
which we have already referred. But except for a table of payments from 
1509 to 1520 there is no account of the fortunes of the chamber administra- 
tion after Henry VII’s reign. One might assume that its history under 
Henry VII is a sufficient indication of its later history, were it not that a 
reference which Dr. Dietz gives, when followed up, tends to disprove this, 
and so to arouse the suspicion that his silence really obscures the chamber’s 
later history. The reference is in a chapter on Cromwell’s early administra- 
tion where Dr. Dietz rather baldly remarks thet in 1532 Cromwell ‘ began 
to act as a special treasurer for new revenues’. The authorities cited in 
support of this statement show that in 1532 and 1533 Cromwell was 
receiving and expending great sums of money as master of the jewels, 
evidently to the detriment of the chamber. The encroachment deserved 
more explicit mention.? Furthermore in 1543 Anthony Denny, described as 
keeper of the palace of Westminster, received £122,127,3 and one is curious 
about the administrative significance of this. Of the administrative 


1 Ante, xxxii. 364. 


* See Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, v. 1639, vi. 228; Public Record Office Lists 
and Indexes, xxv. 257. 


% Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xvii. 267. 
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reforms under Mary, Dr. Dietz justly says that they were not in keeping 
with the general sterility of the reign: but they demand more than the 
few words which he gives them, and their creator, Winchester, could not 
have escaped notice had they been thoroughly studied. Dr. Dietz, one feels, 
should not have abandoned Dr. Newton’s methods where the latter’s 
article stopped : and we would gladly have seen the long discussion upon 
the dissolution of the monasteries shortened to provide room for more 
essential studies. 

But Dr. Dietz’s book should not be judged solely by this criticism. There 
is much valuable work in it from which the history of the period will benefit ; 
and even though it will one day be supplanted by a maturer study it 
represents a considerable advance upon anything that we now possess. 
Many of the figures quoted are interesting, such as those which show the 
financial burden of Henry VIII’s wars. From 1509 to 1511 the chamber 
payments contain charges averaging £1,500 per annum for military and 
naval expenses: in 1512 they rose to £181,468, and in 1513 to £632,322. 
The cost of the last war with France and Scotland in his reign, including 
preparatory fortifications, was £2,134,784 ; and whilst councillors estimated 
that the campaign of 1544 in France would cost £250,000, it actually cost 
nearly £650,000. Warfare was becoming too expensive for the financial 
system of the times. The negotiating of loans in Flanders was not always 
easy, nor the terms reasonable: the details are well worth reading. 
Debasement of the coinage purchased some relief and the mint yielded 
£900,000 in profit between May 1544 and January 1551. 

We have tested some of Dr. Dietz’s figures. In the chamber receipts on 
p. 82, £12,942 should be £18,681; the next figure, £8,164, should be £8,664; 
and we differ slightly in our additions for two later figures. The number 
of misprints that we have noticed, too numerous to quote, suggests a lack 


of care dangerous in one dealing with figures. The index i is quite unworthy 
‘of the book. J. E. NEALE. 


British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Vol. i. Sweden, 1689-1727. 
Edited for the Royal Historical Society by J. F. Cuance. (London, 
1922.) 


THE preface to this work, which is the first of a series, states the design 
of the Royal Historical Society to produce a British Series similar to the 
famous Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France (1648-1789). This clearly is a most important enterprise and one 
which no British historian can view with indifference or mutual sympathy. 
For the Royal Historical Society is attempting without government aid 
what French historians have only done with state assistance. Perhaps the 
best way of commenting upon the design of the series is to examine the 
plan of this volume in some detail. 

It is safe to say that no man in England, or perhaps in Europe, is more 
competent to edit this volume than Mr. Chance. For he has long made 
a special study in the Record Office and British Museum of Baltic policy in 
the years 1689-1727. None the less, however admirable the editor, the 
actual materials are not really comparable to those of the Recueil. From 
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the point of view of selection the method there was simple and the point of 
view narrowed in a comprehensible way. Each ambassador on proceeding 
to his post received from the French foreign minister a reasoned apergu of 
the events, tendencies, and policies during the period of his predecessor, 
frequently also a review of past history for a long period accompanied 
with broad generalizations and reflexions. Thus we have in the French 
Recueil, in the case of a particular country, a series of vignettes and thumb- 
nail sketches of foreign policy of surpassing interest. The only objection 
is that these vignettes occur at irregular intervals on the death or removal 
of an ambassador. Their supreme merit is that they are state papers, 
freed from all dross of detail, and giving a sketch of general tendencies 
based on the objective facts as they appeared to the French foreign 
minister of the moment. They are different not only in degree but in 
kind, not only in fact but in intention, from the ordinary run of diplomatic 
dispatches. 

Unfortunately Mr. Chance, for all his industry, cannot dig up similar 
materials from the British Museum and Record Office, for such materials 
did not exist in England, at any rate in the early eighteenth century. He 
has evidently done all that is possible, but English foreign ministers in the 
eighteenth century did not always know history and seldom wished to 
generalize about tendencies. When they did wish to do so they put their 
generalizations in pamphlets or historical works and not in their instructions 
or dispatches. As the preface very candidly says (pp. v, vi) : 

The other instructions (i.e. other than formal)... are much more enlightening, 

but all are necessarily concerned with the conditions of the moment. Circumstances 
changing, it not infrequently happened that the main attention of an envoy was 
directed to matters not mentioned in his instructions at all, Instances of this in the 
present volume are the difficulties caused by the prohibition of trade with France 
in the time of William III and the negotiation for the accession of Sweden to the 
treaty of Hanover at the end of the reign of George I. To remedy the fault it has 
been decided to print a selection from the dispatches sent to envoys subsequently, 
dispatches which often are equivalent to instructions. 
No words of mine could so well express the dangers and difficulties of the 
attempt. For these sentences show that the instructions are not instructions 
in the French sense, and the attempt to supply the defect by ‘ selection ’ 
from dispatches is one that involves all sorts of difficulties. The beauty of 
the French method is that one class of document alone is used, and that is 
one that is sufficient in itself. The danger of the selective method is that 
it is selective and not comprehensive. 

Mr. Chance has done all that is possible with his authorities, but from 
the nature of the case his method cannot be as satisfactory as the French. 
Much that is new and instructive is given in the actual papers. But of the 
twenty odd instructions given, there are only two which strike us as 
sufficiently ample and comprehensive as even to approach the French 
model. These are Carteret’s instructions (1719), pp. 106-12, and those to 
Poyntz (1724), pp. 171-82, and even these are too often concerned with 
petty detail. On the other hand, Mr. Chance’s general introduction to the 
book is an admirable and succinct exposition of the diplomacy of the whole 
period, which supplies many of the gaps in the actual documents. It does 
more than ‘ paper over the cracks ’, in some cases it actually repairs the 
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breaches in the masonry. But the breaches are too wide to be repaired 
altogether. 
Without desiring to seem ungracious one suggestion might be made, in 
all courtesy to the Royal Historical Society. It is reported that it is proposed 
to deal only with the period 1689-1789. The danger of the method 
pursued is that it will result merely in a system of selections from dispatches 
which tends to be somewhat arbitrary in character. That danger is 
increased by the inadequacy of the diplomatic instructions usually issued 
in the eighteenth century. It is very much easier to adopt this method in 
the nineteenth century and the results are more profitable. An example 
is supplied by Professor Webster’s British Diplomacy. This admirable 
work contains selections from the dispatches and instructions of 1813-15, 
which supply all that is really needful to grasp the whole British policy in 
that period. The same method could be pursued with even greater 
advantage at a later date. Castlereagh’s famous circular dispatches of 
1820-1 together with the Polignac Memorandum of Canning (1823) sum up 
the policy of England and lay down principles for the future in a way that 
no eighteenth-century dispatches do or even attempt to do. Other 
examples in the same period could be quoted. Canning’s instructions to 
Stratford Canning, 13 October 1825 (F.O. 78, Turkey 133), together with 
Strangford’s accompanying dispatch exhibit our whole Oriental policy over 
a period of half a dozen years. Canning’s instructions to Sir Charles 
Stuart in 1825 and the memorandum on a British alliance with Portugal in 
1823 (F.O. 97, Supplementary 301) give a practically complete apergu of our 
policy to Portugal and Brazil in the nineteenth century up to that date, 
together with fascinating glimpses of the history of the past. Similarly, 
Canning’s instructions to Huskisson and Stratford Canning of 31 May 1824 
(F.0. 5, America 191) give an historical survey of many of our most impor- 
tant negotiations with the United States. In each case only a few further 
illustrations from other dispatches and short introductions are needed to 
complete the story. It would not be difficult to add other examples from 
the dispatches of later foreign ministers, such as Palmerston or Aberdeen. 
Such documents are now accessible up to 1861, and the importance of 
bringing them to the knowledge of the public is so vital that it is hoped the 
Royal Historical Society will not stop at 1789. Probably the best results 
would be achieved if arrangements could be made to bring out volumes of 
the pre-1789 period alternately with volumes subsequent to that date. 
TEMPERLEY. 


Le Cardinal Melchior de Polignac (1661-1741). Par Pierre Pavt. 
(Paris: Plon, 1922.) 


MELCHIOR DE Potienac, the second son by a third wife of Louis Armand, 
vicomte de Polignac, played many parts in a long life of over eighty years. 
He was a man of the world endowed with distinguished manners and 
appearance and with supple convictions. His command of courtly 
compliment earned for him the favour of successive popes and of 
Louis XIV, Torcy, and Fleury, but excited biting sarcasms from Saint-Simon 
and other hostile critics. He prided himself on being a man of letters and 
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a liberal patron of the fine arts, and most contemporaries took him at his 
own valuation. He was admitted in 1704 to the French Academy as the 
successor of Bossuet, and in 1713 he obtained from Louis XIV the creation 
of the famous forty fauteuils. He was also an assiduous member of the 
other two academies, that of Science and that of Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. His collection of paintings and statues was described by Voltaire 
as unique, and the greater part of it was purchased after his death by 
Frederick the Great to adorn his museum at Berlin. But Polignac was 
never more than an amateur in letters and in art. The contemporary 
artists whom he patronized were mediocre men. His literary friends were 
eminent, but his own productions were undistinguished. He occupied 
himself during his occasional periods of enforced retirement in writing 

*and polishing his Anti-Lueréce, a long Latin poem in which he attacked 
the philosophy of the Epicureans. This was his only literary work. 
Voltaire rather cruelly summarized its merits by the curt assertion that 
it was easier to write verses in Latin than in French. As a letter-writer, 
Polignac was in no way superior to the average French diplomatist of 
his time. 

Like many younger sons in France, Polignac was educated for 
the church, and entered it without any apparent qualification or 
predilection for a clerical life. In his early manhood he received 
several minor preferments, and in 1713, just before the close of the 
Congress of Utrecht, he was raised to the cardinalate. His promotion 
had been long before urged, not only by Louis XIV, but also by the 
Old Pretender, and it was finally granted by Clement XI to appease the 
house of Bourbon for the reluctant adhesion of the papacy, under Austrian 
pressure, to the cause of the Archduke Charles and the Grand Alliance. 
Polignac’s last preferment was to the bishopric of Auch in Gascony, which 
he held till his death, though he never visited it. In fact, the only occasion 
on which he paid even nominal attention to his ecclesiastical functions was 
when he was for a time sent into involuntary exile to one of his abbeys, 
and even then his primary interest was in literature. After his return 
from Poland in 1698 Louis XIV banished him for three years to Bonport. 
Later, after Louis’s death, he incurred the displeasure of the Regent 
Orléans for his intimacy, to which scandal gave a darker hue, with the 
lively duchess of Maine, the ‘ queen of Sceaux ’, and he was again exiled 
in 1718 for supposed complicity in the Cellamare plot. Apart from these 
episodes his life was spent either at the French court or in foreign employ- 
ments in the service of the state. He represented France in Poland from 
1693 to 1698, at Geertruidenberg in 1710, at Utrecht in 1712, and in 
Rome from 1724 to 1732. He also held a minor office at Rome as auditor 
of the Rota from 1707 to 1709. During his residence in Rome he was 
brought into the famous ecclesiastical quarrel between the ultramontane 
party on the one hand and the twin forces of Jansenism and Gallicanism 
on the other, of which he must have become as weary as any modern 
reader can be. Like Gallio he cared for none of these things, and his 
only aim was to endeavour to find a formula which should induce the 
maximum of conciliation and avert any actual schism. Apart from these 
disputes about the acceptance of the bull Unigenttus, Polignac seems to 
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have had little real connexion with the domestic affairs of France. Yet 
he figures with some prominence in the memoirs of Saint-Simon, Dangeau, 
and other writers, and also in the scurrilous satires of which France was 
so prolific in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. From time to 
time rumour pointed to the possibility of his elevation to high office, and 
when he finally returned from Rome in 1732 he was regarded as a dangerous 
rival to his fellow cardinal and septuagenarian, Fleury. Nothing came 
of these rumours, and to the end his reputation rested rather upon what 
he might have done than upon what he actually did. Among the impedi- 
ments to his elevation was his constant impecuniosity. Although his 
various preferments brought him in a considerable revenue, his expenditure 
was always in excess of his income. And his life was embittered by his 
inability to rid himself of an ever-increasing burden of debt. 

The only really important episodes of Polignac’s varied career were his 
three secular embassies to Warsaw, Geertruidenberg, and Utrecht, and of 
these the first was the only one in which he had the chance of showing 
individual capacity and initiative. He went to Poland in 1693 with two 
instructions. In the first place, he was to detach John Sobieski from his 
league with the emperor and Venice, and to adjust a separate peace between 
Poland and the Porte. This would enable Poland to resume her position 
with Turkey and Sweden in the triple line of client states which Richelieu 
had devised to act as a check upon the Austrian Habsburgs. As the 
eastern war, by diverting Austrian forces from efficient co-operation with 
the hostile coalition in the west, was invaluable to France, it was imperative 
that the conclusion of a separate treaty for Poland should not lead to 
a general pacification in the east. The second instruction was to watch 
over the election which must follow the expected death of Sobieski, and to 
secure that the choice of the Polish diet should fall upon a candidate who 
would lean to the French side in the affairs of Europe. 

The first task seemed to be facilitated by the growing war-weariness 
in Poland, by Sobieski’s original indebtedness to French support for his 
elevation to the throne, and by the fact that the king’s wife was by birth 
a Frenchwoman. Marie d’Arquien had been previously alienated from 
France by Louis XIV’s refusal to raise her father to a rank proportioned 
to his daughter’s elevation, and the subsequent desertion of the Polish 
king to an alliance with Austria was generally attributed to this incon- 
venient scruple. This obstacle was removed from Polignac’s way by 
Louis’s offer to raise the marquis d’Arquien to the rank of duke and peer 
of France. It was, therefore, confidently expected that the French 
envoy, with the aid of the queen, would have little difficulty in detaching 
Poland from the anti-Turkish league. But Sobieski was attached to 
Austria by military loyalty and by the memory of his greatest achievement, 
the relief of Vienna in 1683. Poland, however, was a republic rather than 
a monarchical state, and a treaty might be made by the diet in spite of 
the opposition of the king. This was rendered impossible by the inability 
or unwillingness of the French government to furnish the funds necessary 
to buy a party among the Polish nobles. Nothing came of the negotiations, 
as the Polish demands were too large to be granted by the Turks, and at 
the time of Sobieski’s death in 1696 the war still continued. 
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Polignac now set himself with redoubled energy to make up for his 
first failure by gaining a signal triumph in the new election. Ever since 
1572, when Henry of Anjou had been chosen king of Poland, France had 
dreamed of the possibility of once more seeing a prince of the blood royal 
on the Polish throne. Polignac was sanguine enough to believe that the 
dream could at last be realized through his agency. What the Poles 
wanted was a brilliant fighting ruler who would lead them in the field 
as Sobieski had led them in his prime. Such a soldier king was to be found 
in the prince of Conti, who had fought with distinction by the side of the 
Poles in the campaign of 1684, and had since won new laurels at Stein- 
kerke and Neerwinden. To Polignac he appeared to be an ideal candidate. 
It is true that his instructions were not encouraging. As James Sobieski, 
the eldest son of the late king, had quarrelled with his mother and was 
regarded as sold to Austria, Polignac was to co-operate with the queen 
in promoting the candidature of one of her younger sons or of her son-in- 
law the elector of Bavaria. In the last resort, and only if success was 
assured, was he to bring forward a French prince, the following being the 
order of preference, first the prince of Condé, then the duke of Bourbon, 
and thirdly the prince of Conti. In any case his demands for money were 
denounced as excessive, and his expenditure was to be narrowly limited. 
As a sign of mistrust a second envoy, the Abbé de Chateauneuf, was sent 
to supervise his conduct, and if necessary to supersede him. But Polignac, 
young and self-confident, refused to be discouraged. If France, on 
account of the western war, could ill spare money or troops to recover 
ascendancy in Poland, Austria, her secular rival, with two wars on her 
hands, was even more severely handicapped. And he believed that 
success would justify all his actions. Co-operation with the queen proved 
to be out of the question, as Marie d’Arquien was reconciled with her 
eldest son and devoted all her energies to his support. Moreover, she had 
become so unpopular in Poland that her advocacy would do more harm 

_ than good. So Polignac had no scruple in throwing his whole energies 
into the support of Conti’s candidature. And he was actually successful. 
By pledging his own and his country’s credit, and by promising that Conti 
would recover Kameniec from the Turks, he obtained a majority of votes 
that should have been decisive. The other obvious candidates had been 
successfully ousted. But at the last minute a new candidate had appeared 
of whom Polignac had hitherto heard nothing. This dark horse was 
Augustus II of Saxony, who appeared in Poland with money and troops, 
and with a seductive promise to restore the Roman Catholic church in the 
original cradle of Protestantism. Saxon payments were more attractive 
than French promises, a Saxon army was more convincing than a French 
fleet, and when Conti arrived at Danzig, he found that his promised 
kingdom was more than half lost. He had never been a very ardent 
candidate, and he sailed away without even landing on Polish soil. The 
unfortunate Polignac paid for his excess of zeal by receiving, on his 
return to France, a royal order to repair to the abbey of Bonport, of which 
he had been the nominal head since 1693. , 

Polignac had neither the chance nor the inclination to display again the 
independence which had cost him so dear. By diligent submissiveness he 
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regained the royal favour, and his diplomatic talents were again employed 
in 1710 and 1712. But both at Geertruidenberg and at Utrecht he was 
only the second envoy to the marshal d’Huxelles, and in both cases the 
French envoys were only the mouthpiece of Louis XIV and Torcy, who 
kept their representatives under rigid control. At Geertruidenberg the 
negotiations, which were conducted only with the Dutch envoys, never 
had a chance of success. The proposed preliminaries of 1709 had broken 
down because Louis XIV refused clause 37, which would have pledged him 
to use force to extort his grandson’s abdication of the Spanish throne. 
After the merciless slaughter of Malplaquet it was thought that the allies 
might be willing to give to Philip V some compensation in Italy for the 
loss of Spain. But the Dutch, guided by their allies, would offer nothing 
that Philip would accept, and France was still to be called upon to be the 
active agent in compelling his assent. Louis would go no further than to 
offer a monthly subsidy to the allies to be used against Philip, and the 
negotiations were only prolonged from March to July because each party 
desired to throw upon the other the responsibility of breaking them off. 

The negotiations at Utrecht were more successful because the downfall 
of the whigs had brought in an English ministry determined to end the 
war, and because the successes of Vendéme had convinced the allies that 
the expulsion of Philip V from Spain was not possible, while the accession 
of the Archduke Charles in Austria rendered it no longer desirable. The 
French envoys had now the inestimable advantage that the English tories 
were prepared to abandon the traditions of William III in foreign politics, 
and of this advantage they made full use. But it is impossible, even for 
M. Paul, to contend that any personal credit for the comparatively 
favourable terms ultimately gained by France was due to Polignac. And, 
as a matter of fact, he did not even sign the treaty. The pope, with 
a curious scruple, refused to give him the cardinalate as long as he remained 
on heretical soil, and the French government recalled him in January 
1713 in order that he might don his new robes without further delay. 
His career as a secular diplomatist was at an end. 

M. Pierre Paul has told the story of Polignac’s career with some 
natural exaggeration of the part played by his hero, and with a plentiful 
and painstaking attention to detail. He has carefully analysed the 


diplomatic correspondence of his various embassies and he has ransacked . 


the contemporary literature of France for references to Polignac. The 
contents of his note-books have been carefully sorted and set forth in 
an orderly thesis. But it is doubtful whether the general reader, for 
whose benefit the author has suppressed detailed reference in distracting 
foot-notes to his manuscript authorities, will fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the narrative. Instead of being fitted into the general history of 
Europe, the story is told almost in vacuo, and withthe very minimum of 
explanatory comment. We start in Poland with the closing years of 
Sobieski and the election of Augustus. That is part of the story. A few 
pages later we come to Stanislaus Leszczynski on the throne of Poland, 
but we are not told who he was or how he came there. We plunge into 
the minute details of the Geertruidenberg correspondence, but we have no 
clue provided as to what the war was about. Of course, if the reader 
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can supply all the clues, it may be unnecessary to provide them, but if 
there are readers who are frightened of foot-notes, they must often be left 
wondering what it is all about. This heroic abstention from divergence, 
and this assumption that the reader knows as much as the author does, 
run all through the book and are certainly carried to excess. 

Thanks apparently to the piety of the Polignac family, the volume is 
published with some magnificence in the matter of paper and type, and 
most of the illustrations are excellent. It is a pity that the proofs were 
not more carefully corrected. There are far too many misprints and 
misplacements of type. The spelling of proper names, and especially 
of English proper names, is a familiar French weakness, but it is some- 
what startling to find ‘ Whigs’ uniformly presented as ‘ Wighs’. 
Ricnarp Lopez. 


La Constitution Civile du Clergé et la Crise Religieuse en Alsace (1790-1795). 
Par Reuss. Tome i (1790-2). (Strasbourg: Istra, 1922.) 


M. Reuss, an honorary professor of the university of Strasbourg, is already 
well known for several books on the history of Alsace. While engaged 
thirty years ago on the study of the Revolution, he determined at some 
future date to show how the religious question complicated and em- 
bittered the revolutionary problem in the departments of the Rhine and 
thus led on to the Terror. The first volume of the promised work has now 
appeared. Judging from the fact that M. Reuss has published three books 
on the Protestant religion and institutions, it might be assumed that his 
sympathies are with the reformed church, but he has made good his claim 
to have treated his subject with ‘ the impartiality which is the first duty 
of a historian ; an endeavour which seemed to me the easier because I have 
always maintained, with complete conviction, that one of the greatest 
errors of the national assembly was the pagsing of the unfortunate Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, which the great majority of the nation did not 
desire’. But M. Reuss continues: ‘ at the same time I have always de- 
plored certain of the means to which the refractory church had recourse to 
paralyse and reduce to impotence laws voted by the public powers.’ He 
does not, at any rate in this volume, suggest what measures he would 
approve, whereby the majority of the nation may oblige its representatives 
to withdraw legislation which it abhors, before constitutional methods of 
pressure have been evolved. 

The Civil Constitution of the Clergy was designed to create a national 
church, with an elected hierarchy and a diocese for each department. 
Alsace would consequently have two dioceses, with the bishop’s seat at 
Strasbourg for the Bas-Rhin and at Colmar for the Haut-Rhin. Through- 
out France this meant a readjustment of boundaries, but in Alsace the case 
was aggravated, for the boundaries of the dioceses of the ultramontane 
church did not even correspond with the frontiers of the kingdom. With 
a few unimportant exceptions, the province was in the dioceses of the prince- 
bishops of Strasbourg, Spires, and Bale, all of them princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and only the first, the notorious Cardinal de Rohan, was 
a Frenchman. Over the bishops of Spires and Bale the national assembly 
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could exercise no authority, nor when the bishop of Strasbourg refused to 
take the oath and withdrew to his territory on the other side of the Rhine, 
could it do more than ratify the election of the Abbé Brendel in his place. It 
was inevitable from the geographical position of the Rhenish departments, 
that the refractory church should become associated with the émigrés and 
the foreigner, particularly at Strasbourg, the only point at which the 
Rhine was bridged and where counter-revolutionary agents passed and 
repassed in clerical guise. At Strasbourg also, where not more than half 
of the population was catholic, the provision for the election of bishops 
and priests by all, irrespective of religion, was particularly shocking to the 
faithful. The non-catholic half, composed chiefly of Lutherans and Jews, 
does not appear at first to have taken advantage of these opportunities, 
which were equally distasteful to them. Indeed, down to 1792, when this 
volume closes, the adherents of the civil constitution showed considerable 
restraint under severe provocation and the civil authorities were either 
powerless or reluctant to enforce disciplinary measures against the non- 
juring clergy. M. Reuss intends to complete the history of the crisis down 
to 1795. It may be hoped that one more volume will suffice, for if a com- 
plaint can be made against this interesting and scholarly book, it is rather 
overburdened by the great length of some of the quotations from original 
authorities. M. A. PickForD. 


Letters of the Earl of St. Vincent (1801-4). Vol.i. Edited by D. B. Surru. 


(London: Navy Records Society, 1922.) 


Tue letters of St. Vincent here printed cover less than a year of his adminis- 
tration at the admiralty ; but they deal with great events in the Baltic, 
the Mediterranean, and elsewhere, and illustrate his hopefulness and vigour. 
In view of the non-political character of his appointment, it was surely 
superfluous to fill many pages of the editorial introduction with a conten- 
tious commentary on the fall of Pitt and the accession to office of Adding- 
ton. It would have been more apposite to discuss the competence of the 
members of the new board of admiralty, concerning which nothing is said. 
St. Vincent deemed them diligent and well-meaning, but he felt concern 
at the indiscipline in the fleet and the incompetence in the dockyards 
(pp. 378-80). 

Pitt’s attitude towards armed neutrals is censured in the introduction. 
But clearly he and Grenville wished to avoid a rupture; witness the 
order to cruisers not to search for neutral convoys and Whitworth’s 
successful settlement of the Freya dispute with Denmark. The Tsar 
Paul’s conduct, on 29 August, in placing an embargo on British ships and 
putting the crews under arrest, justified precautionary measures both in 
the north and at Malta. On the Maltese problem the evidence contained 
in W. Hardman’s History of Malta (1789-1815) should have been consulted. 
It proves, inter alia, that Russia and Naples sent only very slight help 
during the two years’ siege of Valetta, the burden of which fell on the 
British and native Maltese ; also that the latter petitioned for British rule, 
and that General Vaubois surrendered Valetta solely to the British. 
It is further incorrect to describe the general war as one ‘ on behalf of 
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French monarchy ’ (p. 23), or the hostilities against the armed neutrals 
as ‘ largely of our own seeking ’ (p. 28). 

' Points of interest in the letters are St. Vincent’s fear (chapter viii) 
that Nelson in the Baltic may be carried away by some sudden impulse ; 
his warning to Parker (chapter xi) against a moment’s unnecessary delay 
at Yarmouth ; his congratulations (17 April) on the victory at Copenhagen ; 
and his sudden resolve on 20-1 April to recall Parker. In this connexion 
the secret instructions of 15 March to Parker should have been printed 
here, so as to show whether he did materially depart from them in the 
terms of the armistice of 9 April. That explanation of his sudden recall 
seems untenable; but the question should be elucidated by citing the 
document. Evidence of this kind, bearing closely on the text, is far 
more important than the political essays which form a large part of this 
volume. The letters themselves are too much cut down, and more notes 
are needed. The editor rightly asserts that those printed on pp. 124-40 
prove St. Vincent’s apprehensions as to the practicability of a French 
invasion. On the other hand, the letters in praise of the Preliminaries of 
London err strangely by excess. The first lord’s way of repelling impor- 
tunate claimants for his patronage is well illustrated in the later sections. 
On the subject of appointments and promotions in 1800-1, the editor’s 
introductory note is excellent. J. Hotzanp Rose. 


Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France: 1848-1856. By the Rev. 
F. A. Simpson. (London: Longmans, 1923.) 


THE present volume forms a continuation of The Rise of Louis Napoleon, 
published twelve years ago, and is a more substantial work than that 
issued last year by Mr. Guedalla.!. No British and scarcely any French 
author has so carefully studied the original authorities for the adventurous 
career of Napoleon III as Mr. Simpson, and it is unfortunate that the 
French government has prevented his study from attaining finality by 
refusing ‘examination of its diplomatic correspondence after 1848’, 
that is, ‘ almost from the exact point at which this volume begins’. Never- 
theless, free access to the British Foreign Office Papers for this period has 
enabled the author to disclose hitherto unknown facts, of which the most 
important are Louis Napoleon’s proposal to Great Britain in 1849 for 
a reduction of navies—a singularly interesting suggestion in the light of 
contemporary history—and the desire of the Spanish government to 
intervene on the side of the allies in the Crimean war for the purpose of 
raising the international position of Spain. A perusal of the searching 
criticisms which the author appends to his exhaustive bibliography 
suffices to show the thoroughness of his researches. He may not perhaps 
be absolutely impartial, for he obviously admires his hero; but then the 
lues Boswelliana is the almost invariable concomitant of biography. To 
most critics to-day the founder of the Second Empire was neither so black 
as Kinglake and Victor Hugo depicted him nor so great a man as his 
supporters imagined him to be. Probably his most durable work was his 
share in the making of Italy, and that was marred by his ‘ policy of 


1 See Nicolas, iv. 294. 1 See ante, xxvi. 404; xxxviii. 152. 
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pourboire ’ and has failed to win for his country the gratitude of the modern 
Italians. Indeed, a realistic Italian nationalist has blamed him for helping 
to create a nation which was likely to become a rival of France. Mr. Simp- 
son is, however, of opinion that ‘ the most fruitful act of the First Empire 
was the begetting of posthumous issue in the Second ’. 

Unlike most persons who write about French (and English) politics, 
he is not wholly absorbed with the capital and its views. He shows that 
the provinces imposed Louis Napoleon upon Paris, and that among the 
provincials he always counted his most devoted adherents. The most 
graphic part of the book is the description of the coup d’état, the utter 
indifference of the people of Paris, the unpopularity of the undemocratic 
and reactionary assembly, the aristocratic disdain of the upper classes who 
criticized, but would not soil their gloves by fighting against, ‘ the man of 
December’. Every journalist is familiar with the characteristically 
continental official system, adopted by Morny, that of sending off enthu- 
siastic telegrams describing the reception of the coup d’état by the public 
before it had actually taken place. Similarly, in 1915, the writer read 
in an official Italian newspaper that the close of Sig. Salandra’s statement 
in the chamber had been received with ‘ tumultuous applause ’, and that 
‘many deputies had gone to shake his hand’ when he resumed his seat, 
at a time when he was still about half-way through his speech. So is official 
history written. Special interest attaches to Louis Napoleon’s expressions 
of anti-Turkish opinion to Prince Albert (p. 364) immediately after the 
Crimean war. He cared nothing for ‘ the integrity of the Turkish Empire’ ; 
his object had been ‘ to check the growth of Russia’, not, like England, 
‘to maintain the dominions of Turkey ’. Hence his friendly policy towards 
the Danubian principalities, whose legendary origin, by the way, dates 
from the time of Trajan, not ‘ of Diocletian ’ (p. 365). But, as Professor 
Jorga has shown from the evidence of inscriptions, many of the so-called 
Roman legionaries who fought in Dacia were only Romans in the sense 
that Maltese or Indians are British. 

The book is brilliantly written, and should appeal to the general reader 
no less than to the scholar. Some of the head-lines of the pages, e.g. ‘ If 
Winter comes ’, are what is called ‘ journalese ’. WiiuiaM MILter, . 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurter Frieden 
von 1871. Von Atrrep Stern. Vol. viii. (Vol. ii of Part iii, 1848- 
1871.) (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1920.) 


TuE present notice of the eighth volume of Professor Stern’s admirable, and 
in some respects unrivalled, European history appears rather late in the 
day. But it may perhaps help to account to some historical students for 
the interest with which many of us are looking forward to the concluding 
sections of the work as a whole, which will not, we trust, be long in making 
their appearance. The veteran historian’s magnum opus is not only, from 
first to last, true to the spirit of Ranke’s saying, to which he makes appeal 
in the preface to its seventh volume, that the proper task of the historical 
writer is ‘ to let things speak for themselves ’ ; but he is fully awake to the 
necessity of exercising a direct control over the interpretation of events and 
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characters by the use of original sources where such are accessible. Thus the 
value of his work is not confined either to the comprehensiveness with which 
it conscientiously treats the political history of the chief European countries 
or groups of countries within a given period, or to the unity of conception 
which is beyond doubt not attainable without difficulty in analogous 
co-operative undertakings; while it is augmented by such an excursus— 
if excursus it really be—as that which, in the present volume, traces the 
relations between the chief currents of public life, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, and the most notable movements in the art and thought of the 
age under review. The chapter in question, while necessarily concise, 
cannot fairly be charged with the perfunctoriness frequently, and at times 
justly enough, imputed to surveys of the kind, and is rendered singularly 
attractive by the sympathetic interest which guides the author straight 
through a field of the utmost variety. In the midst of so many likenesses 
and contrasts, it would be ungenerous to weigh too closely the appropriate- 
ness or adequacy of every particular epithet or predicate—e.g. the 
description of Middlemarch as a ‘ great work’, or the admission, which 
would hardly satisfy members of the Society bearing his name, that Robert 
Browning’s influence on other intellects was ‘ not small’. On the other 
hand, the comparison between Tennyson and Geibel is certainly striking, and 
the well-elaborated contrast between Flaubert and his ‘ maternal friend’ 
anticipates recent comments on their most interesting correspondence. 
When Dr. Stern finds his way to the historians of the period, and to 
German historians in particular, he is in every sense ‘ on his own ground’, 
and his remarkably judicious criticism of Sybel, as well as his generous 
appreciation of Hiusser—a writer who can never become obsolete— 
possesses intrinsic importance. 

In the general narrative which forms the body of this volume, the 
choice of the thread (if the phrase may be used) best adapted for giving 
cohesion to its several successive parts cannot, to a political historian of 
Dr. Stern’s grasp and insight, have been as difficult as it may have proved 
in the case of other periods of similar length. For the present volume 
opens with an account of the beginnings of the second empire in France, 
showing how the policy of peace proclaimed by Napoleon III at the outset 
of the new régime succeeded in patently establishing his tenure of power, 
by reducing the old political parties to impotence, assuring tranquillity 
to agriculture and prosperity to commerce, and leaving no ground obviously 
open for a revolt against the existing order of things. And it ends with the 
advent to power in Prussia of the statesman who, by accomplishing the 
overthrow of the French empire, and putting an end to its ascendancy in 
European politics, was to achieve the ultimate purposes which he had set 
before him. The process by which the mighty revulsion was brought to 
pass could not fail in all its stages to exercise a controlling influence on the 
general course of European history during the decade covered by the 
scheme of this volume, and unmistakably, though not obtrusively, 
pervades the whole of it. 

The settlement of the second empire had brought to France peace and 
prosperity ; but, as Napoleon III was well aware, the nation under his 
rule, by temperament as well as by the force of the traditions directly 
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represented by him, required for the satisfaction of its instincts and 
aspirations something beyond what that rule had hitherto provided. It 
required, in a word, military glory, as indispensable to the stability of his 
throne and the foundation of his dynasty. The opportunity of securing 
this element was not long in presenting itself. The difficulty as to the 
Holy Places, which led to the revival of the Eastern Question after a long 
interval of quiescence, seemed to have come to an end in 1852 with Turkish 
concessions which the French government might regard as satisfactory 
enough to constitute a fair diplomatic success; but the opportunity had been 
used by Russia to press for an extension of the terms in favour of Greek 
Orthodoxy, and thus to indicate, for the first time, the ulterior designs of 
the Tsar Nicholas against Turkish autonomy. The British government, 
stimulated by Stratford, stood forward in support of the Porte, and 
Napoleon’s order to his fleet, in June 1852, to anchor by the side of the 
British in Besika Bay! marks the beginning of the endeavour of the 
western powers to stay the progress of the aggressive policy of Nicholas. 
The conclusion of the alliance with Great Britain was the first step in the 
advance of France to decisive action in the Near East, and the catastrophe 
of Sinope (to which Dr. Stern, not very kindly, compares the bombardment 
of Copenhagen), followed by the return of Palmerston to power, con- 
solidated western action into a great political enterprise, of which, as the 
leading military power, France could not but in the course of events take 
to herself the preponderant share, and consequently the larger proportion 
of credit. She likewise determined, against the wish of her partner, the 
date of the conclusion of the peace ; and though the settlement reached at 
Paris could not be asserted to have laid the Near Eastern Question per- 
manently to rest, France could place to her credit, and to that of her ally, 
the definitive destruction of the cohesion of the three Eastern powers, and 
the overthrow of the ascendancy of Russia in the European political 
world. 

Before that ascendancy seemed likely to be followed by that of France 
herself, there were partly carried out, partly set on foot, a number of other 
changes in the political aspect of Europe which it behoved Dr. Stern to 
treat successively in the progress of his narrative. Russia was at home 
transformed by the emancipation of the serfs, which could not but affect 
her foreign policy by promoting the growth of nationalist—here known as 
Slavophil—sentiment. This energetic factor encouraged the tsar’s 
government in its attitude of sympathy with tendencies openly favoured 
by the emperor of the French, besides asserting itself with long-repressed 
force in various parts of south-eastern Europe. The relations of the 
French government to the Turkish, in consequence, underwent changes 
which led to differences with the British, as in the case of the question of 
the union of the Danubian principalities ; and the danger of conflict called 
for great vigilance if the alliance between the two Western powers was, as 
they alike still desired, to be maintained. But on these sections of Dr. 
Stern’s narrative we cannot here specially dwell; nor can we more than 
refer to the chapter on ‘ Switzerland and the Neuchatel Transaction ’— 
fascinating because of a certain intimacy of treatment—which forms a 
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curious episode in the story of the unhappy Frederick William IV, and 
includes a strange moment in his personal relations with Napoleon III. 

With ‘ The Antecedents of the Italian War’ we perceive that we are 
approaching a crisis in the relations of France to the other European 
powers as well as to the Italian peninsula itself, which the close of the 
Franco-Italian operations, cut short as they were with an arbitrary 
suddenness more overwhelming than that of the opening of peace negotia- 
tions with Russia at the end of 1855, could not bring to a final solution. 
We know that Napoleon III's policy in the Italian question, for him beyond 
doubt more full of doubts and perplexities than any other in his whole 
period of rule, in the end proved fatal to it, precisely because, in its last 
resort, that policy was personal or dynastic ; while the real inheritor of his 
European ascendancy, Bismarck, primarily intent upon the bearing of 
current events upon the policy of Austria, was afterwards heard to express 
his opinion that, if Italy did not exist, she would have to be invented. The 
aid of France in the assault upon the Austrian dominion in Italy was due 
in its immediate origin to the attempt of Orsini; and the prospect of it was 
first unmistakably announced to Cavour in the form of the (second) letter 
written by the Italian patriot when preparing for the doom incurred by 
him. (The manuscript of this letter, on whose authenticity doubt has been 
thrown, must still be in existence.') Against its influence on the imperial 
mind neither the sincere pacific efforts of British ministers nor the appre- 
hensions of French clericalism could prevail. Before the end of 1858, 
Hiibner’s fears were only tempered by a doubtful reliance on Walewski’s 
desire for the maintenance of peace, and with New Year’s Day 1859 all 
uncertainty was at an end. 

The effect of Villafranca, notwithstanding that the signing of the 
preliminary peace constituted the most signal assertion of the dominant 
will of France yet witnessed by Europe in the course of the conflict, 
differed in the case of the different powers. It left Austria weaker, and 
relieved Prussia and the rest of Germany from the dangers of a duty which 
they could not ignore. It called forth the disapproval of British liberal 
statesmanship, whose support Napoleon had but recently solicited, and of 
the body of British public opinion ; and it left to Italy herself the task of 
definitively settling the problem which, after the Peace of Ziirich, the 
congress assembled there found itself incompetent to solve. Hereupon, 
Napoleon resorted to a modification of his policy, which now involved 
the resumption of transactions with Cavour, based henceforth on the 
acceptance of the union with Sardinia of her acquisitions in Central as well 
as those in Northern Italy, and on a compensatory cession to France of 
Savoy, the home of King Victor Emmanuel’s dynasty, and Nice, the 
birthplace of the liberator Garibaldi. 

It could not but be that this unholy compact—for no plebiscite could 
sanctify such a bargain—should again have been very diversely criticized 
by the other powers. The British government made no pretence of con- 
cealing its resentment of the action of France, which had shown itself so 
anxious for the redintegration of cordial relations with Great Britain. 
Austria acquiesced with cynical coldness, while Prussia signified her 

1 What has become of the Farnborough archives ? 
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alarm as to the possible application of the doctrine of preventive frontiers 
to the left bank of the Rhine. Russia alone took occasion to announce her 
assent to the principle that any sovereign has the right of ceding any part 
of his territory to another. Only a single European state, as Dr. Stern 
reminds us, ventured on a formal protest. This was the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, which appealed to Northern Savoy’s share in the neutrality assured to 
Switzerland by treaty in 1815. But, beyond furnishing Russell with an 
additional argument in his contention with Persigny, the protest proved 
useless, and Cavour’s final efforts to prevent the cession of Nice, which had 
been left an open question in the Franco-Sardinian secret treaty of alliance 
in December 1858, were rejected by Benedetti in an exhausting con- 
versation. The decision had only to be completed by the plebiscite and the 
last stage of Napoleon’s Italian policy had come to a close, to all appearance 
triumphantly, with an agreement which, nevertheless, bore in it the 
germs of future troubles. Of these the volume before us is only required 
to survey the beginnings. 

The Austrian empire still stood, though its extent and its commanding 
influence had been alike reduced. But the long day of its centralized 
system of government was at an end, and was succeeded by a series of 
efforts to establish federalism in its place. Of these the first was only 
transitory ; the second, in which the leading part was played by Schmer- 
ling, of whose programme Dr. Stern gives an excellent account, based in 
part upon the reports of Steiger, the Swiss diplomatic representative 
at Vienna, had the avowed sympathy of German Austria; but it lacked 
the goodwill of Hungary, and the support of the church was denied. At 
the end of 1862, Schmerling and his supporters were still hopeful; but 
the internal cohesion of the empire had ceased to be such as to guarantee 
the reconciliation of the contending elements, while its hold upon its 
remaining Italian province (Venetia) could only be retained on the ruinous 
condition of constant readiness for war. Meanwhile, Prussia had, from 
the beginning of the ‘ New Era’ at the end of 1858, been more and more 
openly seeking to find her way to a constitutional régime indispensable 
to her assumption of the headship of Germany which she was preparing 
to dispute with Austria, and had used opportunities offered for the justifi- 
cation of such a process by the development of the Electoral Hesse 
and Schleswig-Holstein questions. Towards foreign great powers the 
Prussian government pursued a policy the reverse of provocative, and with 
France in particular, whose sovereign could not refuse sympathy to 
nationalist aspirations, she entered into close commercial relations, which 
called forth the jealousy of her German rival. Thus matters stood when the 
prospects of the advance of Prussia to the German hegemony were overcast 
by the conflict between King William I and his parliament on the military 
question, till he actually seemed ready to prefer abdication to the prosecu- 
tion of the struggle to a final issue. The summons to Bismarck averted 
the carrying out of this intention ; and the great statesman took the helm, 
through whom, after a short conjunction with Austria, Prussia challenged 
her to the decisive conflict, and gained a victory which, in Bismarck’s own 
good time, was to prove to have been the prelude to the German — 
over France. 
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It seemed better worth while to seek to indicate, so far as my limits 
allowed, the consecutiveness of political thought which is a characteristic 
of this volume, than to dwell on details of opinion or phraseology which 
a more minute criticism might emphasize or query. Of the general im- 
portance of the volume and the work of which it forms part to students of 
European history in a period only less momentous than that which its 
successor will occupy, there can be no doubt. A. W. Warp. 


A Summary Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. By F. Mapay, and H. H. E. Craster, D.Litt. Vol. ii, Parti: 
Collections received before 1660 and Miscellaneous Manuscripts acquired 


during the First Half of the Seventeenth Century. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1922.) 


Tuis is a long-expected, most welcome, and most satisfactory volume. 
It gives us the first usable catalogue of a large section of the “ Bodley’ 
manuscripts and part of ‘ Auctarium’ which has appeared since 1697. 
This one fact shows the importance of the book to all who are concerned 
with manuscripts. 

In view of the names which appear on the title-page it is superfluous 
to say that we have here a fine piece of work. The amount of labour it has 
entailed can best be appreciated by those who, like the present writer, have 
spent time on similar tasks, but any one can see that the multitudinous 
details about bindings (very carefully treated here), size, foliation, previous 
owners, and identification of contents, must have taken years to collect 
and register. The plan followed, which is set forth on p. xi, is excellent. 
Of course one would have been glad to have—in some cases—the number of 
lines in page or column, and, in the case of manuscripts earlier than 1500, 
or obviously of monastic provenance, the first words of the second leaf : 
but I am well aware of the difficulties which attend the process, and I do 
not forget that this is a summary catalogue. I am unreservedly thankful 
for what is given. 

A few words as to the contents. The volume registers 3,490 articles and 
seven classes. The first five of these (Barocci, Roe, Cromwell, Laud, 
Digby) have been treated in the quarto series of catalogues, and only 
introductory remarks (specially interesting in the case of the Laudian 
collection), cross-references, and supplementary notes are given here. With 
no. 1840 the sixth class, Miscellaneous Manuscripts (Bodley and Auctarium), 
begins: it extends to no. 3133, and occupies pp. 78-593. The rest is 
devoted to Class VII, the Selden Manuscripts: in regard of which it is 
horrible to read that ‘ eight chests full of the registers of abbeys and other 
manuscripts relating to the history of England’, collected by Selden, 
were destroyed in the great fire in the Temple in 1680. 

The second part of this volume is to carry on the numeration to no. 8716, 
at which point it joins the third volume, already published. The first - 
volume, in accordance with a change of plan, is to contain the historical 
introduction and comparative tables of shelf-marks. 

The * Miscellaneous Manuscripts’, then, constitute the great interest 
of this volume. They are predominantly medieval and of English origin. 


i 
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There are among them many very famous books, and also a vast number of 
volumes which exemplify the ordinary staple manners of writing and choice 
of reading in this country from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Yet 
most of them are rather select books: they were not bought up in large 
masses : there is no overwhelming quantity of scholastic theology or Roman 
law or ordinary Bibles or shabby books of Hours: liturgical books, in fact, 
are few in this section. This therefore, as compared with some of the older 
college libraries both at Oxford and Cambridge, is a distinguished collection. 
It includes some remarkable ‘ parcels’ of books. The principal gifts are 
duly set forth in the preface and need not all be enumerated here: but the 
two first in order of bulk merit a few words. 

The largest is that from Exeter, made by the dean and chapter in 1602.. 
It consists of over eighty books from the Cathedral Library. Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s brother was a member of the chapter, and this fact accounts for 
the gift and for its size. It would be interesting to know what proportion 
of the books which then remained to them the chapter presented. In 1506, 
as we see from the inventory printed in Oliver’s Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, 
there were at least twice as many as were given away: and hardly any 
now remain at Exeter. A reprint, by the way, of these inventories of 1327 
and 1506, with identifications of extant books, would be very welcome. 

The second largest gift, made in 1612, was of books from the Chapter 
Library at Windsor, presented by the dean and canons there. This is 
specially interesting as revealing the existence of a quite important 
collection of manuscripts of which very little is known. The Windsor 
books at Oxford number just about seventy. I am informed that there is 
no record relating to the gift in the Act Books of the chapter at Windsor : 
nor is there in the library there any catalogue anterior to 1612,! so that we 
know nothing of the size of the collection, or its history. The press-marks 
in the books themselves, however, show that it must have numbered some 
hundreds of volumes, whether manuscripts or printed, at the time when 
they were inserted. What has become of the rest? There are but one or two 
at Windsor : one may be in the old Royal collection : one has strayed to the 
Kederminster library at Langley. Did Voss, who was a canon of Windsor, 
absorb any into his collection? There does seem to be one at Leyden 
(Voss. L.F. 63) with the Windsor marks : there may be more. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to put together here, by way of ending a 
review which I have written in a spirit of cordial gratitude and admiration, 
some miscellaneous points which I have noted in reading through the 
volumes. 


In the case of 1899 Bodl. 135 and 1904 Bodl. 94 I was mistaken in assigning 
Canterbury as the provenance: both are Exeter books. 

1914 Bodl. 144, Armaebanus belonged to Symon Maydeston. He was a monk 
of St. Augustine’s, but this book of his is not in the abbey catalogue: nor is 2871, 
which was also his. 

1974 Bodl. 155. A former owner was Stephen Batman, who was employed by 
Archbishop Parker to collect books for him. But few if any manuscripts in the Parker 
collection can be traced to him, and not many are to be found elsewhere. Nos. 2636, 


meagre 


oldest catalogues, in the Ashmole collection (printed by Dugdale), are very 
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2659 seem to have been his also. I find one or two also in the Pepysian library, and 
a few more could be cited. a 

2016 Bodl. 163 is entered in the Peterborough catalogue. It is no. 54 (K. 3); 
but the abnormal character of the catalogue, which does not record the principal 
contents of the volumes, but only the minor articles, effectually disguises the fact. 
There is no doubt that the list of books in this manuscript is a Peterborough list : 
many items in it can be identified with entries in Gunton’s catalogue, in the list of 
&thelwold’s books, and in Leland’s notes. 

2060 Auct. F. 6. 3 is no. 1240 in the St. Augustine’s catalogue. 

2130 Auct. E. inf. 7 is no. 784 in the Christ Church catalogue. Should it not be 
marked as twelfth century ? It was one of St. Thomas’s books. 

2171 Bodl. 507 has the name of Clement Canterbury, who was a member of 
St. Augustine’s late in the fifteenth century. 

2222 Bodl. 391 is no. 329 in the St. Augustine’s catalogue. 

2442 Bodl. 291 is an Exeter book, agreeing with an entry on p. 369 of the inventory 
of 1506. 

2445 Bodl. 341 was owned by Edward Orwell. Books at Lambeth (nos. 174, 371) 
also belonged to him. 

2586 Bodl. 524 is, I believe, a Lanthony priory book. It has the mark ‘ Quarti 
armarii 4 gradus ’. In the catalogue printed by Omont from MS. Harl. 460, the medical 
books (and this, as I think, among them) are in the third press, fifth shelf. But the 
exact mode of marking is, so far as I know, peculiar to Lanthony, and in spite of the 
discrepancy I would assign the manuscript to that house. 

2694 Bodl. 731. Robert Elyot, who owned this in 1489, became a fellow of Eton 
in 1464, and no doubt it was he who put the obit of Henry VI into the martyrology. 

2700 Auct. D. inf. 23. The Billingford chest may not be one of the ordinary 
Oxford University chests, but it was quite an important one at Cambridge. 

3429, 3460 Selden supra 41, 72. Several of the Carmelite treatises in these volumes 
are entered in Bale’s catalogue of his own library. 


Finally, may a petition be offered that a full edition of the Liber 
Commonei should be issued by the Oxford Press? So far as I can see, there 
is no such thing; and the book is almost the only surviving relic of the 
learning of the early British church. The production of it would not be 
a very costly business. M. R. James. 


Interpretations of Legal History. By R. Pounp. (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1922.) 


Our age is proverbially an epoch of transition and the fermentation that 
accompanies this process is very noticeable in the domain of law: no 
wonder that Dean Pound’s lectures reveal an aspect of American juris- 
prudence quite different from that represented, for instance, by one of the 
author’s most authoritative predecessors, Dean Ames. The reason why 
the problems of juridical theory are treated in a boldly iconoclastic manner 
in this case may probably be found in the contrast between modern views 
of public utility and the principles laid down in that remarkable monument 
of eighteenth-century legislation, the constitution of the United States. 
There have been many sharp conflicts in the course of the application of 
this constitution by the supreme court and in the practice of single states, 
and Dr. Pound’s ‘ engineering interpretation” may be regarded as a 
‘ plank ’ in the platform of one of the contending parties. But the writer 
has to reckon with doctrines of long standing in European literature, and 
every page of his book testifies to his wide reading as well as to the vividness 
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of his impressions and expressions. But the various schools are subjected 
to a kind of ‘general post’ resettlement which produces unexpected 
results. Maine, for instance, is characterized as a disciple of Hegel on 
account of his generalization on status and contact, although there could 
hardly have been a thinker less inclined to metaphysical speculation and 
abstract deductions than the English observer of primitive institutions and 
customs. The law of nature is regarded as an idealization of a given state 
of positive law, but surely in most cases appeals to the law of nature have 
meant a recourse to ideal notions of justice in contrast with a positive 
law disapproved by enlightened opinion. Antigone referred to the law 
of nature in justification of her conduct because she defied the decree of 
constituted authority ; the Roman jurists of the second century did not 
derive slavery from the law of nature ; the scholastic philosophers of the 
middle ages sought support in the law of nature against positive law, 
and neither Rousseau nor Kant was inspired in his legal ideals by a 
reverence for existing institutions. 

In this process of combining heterogeneous materials the author has 
often recourse to a device which he rightly condemns on other occasions, 
to the device of interpreting a term as if it had never varied in its meaning. 
A conspicuous case is presented by the use of the word ‘freedom’. Kant 
and Hegel give the term connotations which are hardly the same as those 
implied by individualists of the Manchester school or of Spencer’s type, 
and yet at the hands of our author the notion of freedom is accepted as 
a current and invariable one. Another dangerous misuse of words may 
be noted in connexion with the historical school itself. It is traced all 
through the book as an obstacle to constructive legislation. This is true 
to some extent of the tendency inaugurated by Savigny, Eichhorn, and 
Puchta, who opposed the rationalistic destruction of customary law. But 
it is long since the teaching of the historische Rechtsschule of this kind 
has been abandoned, and the historical study of law has received an entirely 
different orientation. Ihering, whom Dean Pound hardly mentions, 
proclaimed with great force that legal history in any given epoch is as 
much a record of efforts directed towards social ends as a record of tradi- 
tion.’ From this point of view the opposition between historical and 
engineering interpretation seems based on a misunderstanding: there 
are engineering elements in all epochs of legal history. Is it necessary 
to explain that a study of the experience of mankind in law does not imply 
fatalistic resignation in any way? Laws set conditions for the solution 
of social problems, and such solutions are products of individual minds. 
But the relative success of these attempts depends on the public forces 
which they gather for their support: therefore legal history, as well as 
any other branch of history, has to reckon with the transformation of 
general conceptions in the life of institutions and doctrines. 

Vinocraporr. 

1 Cf. Landsberg, Geschichte der Rechtswissenschaft, iii. $16: ‘ A juridical institution 
stands and falls with the achievement of its aim. It arises for the sake of aims, in the 
consciousness of aims, and in the struggle between aims. This is the reason why law 


cannot be explained either by mechanical processes or by blind growth. Its justifica- 
tion lies in its ends, as a means for their realization.’ : 


Short Notices 


Le Culte de Saint Michel et le Moyen Age Latin, by Olga Rojdestvensky 
(Paris: Picard, 1922), is a résumé in French of a longer work in Russian, 
published in 1918 and likewise dedicated to the author’s master, M. Fer- 
dinand Lot. It contains six pages of bibliography, attesting a wide range 
of reading. The thesis, which it is impossible to examine without reference 
to the larger work, is that the cult of St. Michael is of eastern origin, 
is unrelated except by accident to the worship of Wotan or Arvernus as 
identified with Mercury, reached Italy from the east and not from the 
Lombards, and came to the north of France and to Germany by way of 
Ireland and England. Some notes are added upon pilgrimages to Monte 
Gargano and to Mont-Saint-Michel, and on St. Michael in the character of 
the angel of death. C.J. 


The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans (London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), by the Rev. Professor 
Claude Jenkins, looks like one of a series of lectures on chronicle evidence 
in general. But though it begins with Bede and continues with a survey of 
monastic chroniclers down to the twelfth century, this general sketch only 
occupies twenty-two pages. The rest of the work isdevoted to the historians 
of St. Albans down to Matthew Paris. Though professedly popular, 
and abounding in that sense of humour without which it is hopeless to 
comprehend the middle ages, it contains a good deal of original work. 
The author has brought a new eye to the old problems, and has formed his 
own conclusions. He rejects Sir Thomas Hardy’s ‘Historiographer ’ with 
apparent reason. He suggests that Roger of Wendover had as a basis a 
compilation made, not by Adam the Cellarer or Walter of St. Albans, 
but more likely, in part at least, by Abbot John de Cella. He emphasizes 
the merit of Roger himself, and points out how frequently Matthew Paris 
is credited with his predecessor’s work, and he gives the results of a fresh 
examination of the manuscripts attributed by Sir Frederic Madden to 
Matthew Paris, and independent of that made for the British Museum 
Catalogue of Royal Manuscripts. Mr. Jenkins would limit the actual 
writing of Matthew to notes in Cotton MS. Nero D. i and possibly Nero D. v. 
and some of the text of Royal MS. 14, c. vii. He devotes much attention 
to the Gesta Abbatum, as illustrating the character of Matthew as an 
historian, and presses the point that he was ‘ dictator egregius ’ and possibly 
recited his works to several scribes at the same time. The ‘lecture’ is 
full of illustrations of monastic life and is rendered specially valuable by an 
excellent index, unusual in books of this character and brevity. C.J. 
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The second volume of Dr. Jacob Mann’s The Jews in Egypt and in 
Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs (London: Milford, 1922) does not 
further the avowed object of the work as being ‘a contribution to . . . 
political and communal history ’. It consists largely of appendixes to the 
former volume,' giving in full the materials which the author has em- 
ployed. The Hebrew texts which they contain are interesting as specimens _ 
of the language as it was written between a.p. 900 and 1200, and the 
author’s claim that they have hitherto remained unpublished cannot be 
challenged. All their strictly historical value, however, was extracted to 
make the first volume of the book, and, as our notice of that portion made 
clear, the results there published were neither very important to the student 
of history nor altogether original. The whole work had better have been 
regarded as a contribution to Hebrew literature than as an historical thesis. 
From that point of view it scarcely seems to justify the great labour which 
the author has obviously expended on it. R. L. 


The second volume of Collectanea Franciscana issued by the British 
Society of Franciscan Studies under the editorship of Mr. C. L. Kingsford 
and others (Manchester: University Press, 1922) contains a paper by 
the provost of Eton on the list of libraries prefixed to the Catalogue of 
John Boston and the kindred documents. In this Dr. James makes the 
first attempt to trace the derivation of Boston’s list and finds its source 
in two lists of libraries arranged according to the Franciscan system 
of custodiae. This takes back its original from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century to the first half of the thirteenth, and furnishes an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the monastic libraries of the middle 
ages. Mr. Charles Cotton supplies notes on the documents in the cathedral 
library at Canterbury relating to the Grey Friars, and Mr. Kingsford 
collects a mass of information about their brethren at London chiefly 
from the wills of persons buried in their church and precincts. Under the 
title of ‘ Friar Henry of Wodstone and the Jews’, Mr. A. G. Little deals 
with the discussion as to the right of Jews to own freeholds, in which 
Wodstone took an active part in 1271, and adds some new materials. 
Other papers are of a literary interest : the ‘ Gospel Harmony of John de 
Caulibus or Bonaventura’, by Miss Margaret Deanesly; and ‘ Friar 
Alexander and his Historical Interpretation of the Apocalypse’, by 
Mr. J. P. Gilson. @. 


Dr. Etienne van Cauwenbergh’s study, Les Pélerinages Expiatoires et 
Judiciaires dans le Droit Communal de la Belgique au Moyen Age (Université 
de Louvain, 1922), is concerned with an institution which seems to have no 
analogue in England, unless perhaps abjuration of the realm is to be 
regarded as a rudimentary form of it. The peculiarity of it consists in the 
application of a sanction borrowed from ecclesiastical jurisdiction to 
purely secular affairs. The compulsory pilgrimage, familiar enough in the 
Penitentials, and used freely in the thirteenth century by the Inquisition 
in the south of France, is found from the middle of the thirteenth to the 
end of the sixteenth century in the southern Netherlands, Flanders, 


1 See ante, xxxvi. 303. 
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Brabant, and the more ecclesiastically governed territory of Liége alike, 
as a penalty both for serious crimes and even for mere misdemeanours 
or breaches of municipal or commercial regulations. There is a special 
chapter to illustrate its application to the academical statutes of the 
university of Louvain, though this is, of course, outside the scope of the 
treatise, which is limited to communal law. The discussion of procedure 
in criminal cases which accompanies the examples of penalties will be of 
great interest to the large body of readers who are not used to the 
variegated character of Belgian institutions. They will find there, in full 
bloom, a system or group of systems which comprises the blood-feud, 
reconciliation by private or official arbitrators, procedure by appeal in 
civil torts, conflict of feudal and municipal law, the weregeld, and a con- 
stant recognition of the independent interests of the injured party and 
of the civil authority. Not the least curious point of the story is the 
way in which pilgrimages could, in the less serious cases, be commuted for 
pecuniary fines. This might even be compulsory when the exchange could 
be used in the interest of minors or of the authority exacting the penalty. 
The number of places to which pilgrimages might be ordered includes 197 
identified places, and a few more which Dr. van Cauwenbergh could not 
find. The most varied lists are those of Ghent, Alost, and Termonde, 
which are very nearly the same. In them occur the names of St. John of 
Beverley, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Giles of Dover, St. Thomas of 
Hereford, St. Catherine and St. Mary of Lincoln, St. Peter of Louth, 
St. Peter of Peterborough, St. Andrews, St. Edmund of Bury, St. Mary 
of Salisbury, St. Mary of Walsingham, St. Nicholas of Yarmouth, and 
St. Peter of York. St. Patrick of Ireland (presumably Armagh) and 
St. Mary of Oxford occur only in the Antwerp list. The eastern pilgrimages 
go as far afield as India, while for small offences shrines in or near the towns 
concerned are sometimes considered far enough. The book as a whole 
is a very full and careful study of a limited subject, but it would be interest- 
ing to know whether the system described in it is exclusively Belgian. 
The author does not give examples from other countries. C. J. 


The publication of the first volume of Dénombrements des Feux des Duché 
de Luxembourg et Comté de Chiny, which contains Documents Fiscaux de 1306 
@ 1537 (Brussels: Kiessling, 1921), has been delayed many years not only 
by the war and by the death in 1915 of M. ?Abbé Jacques Grub, who must 
have devoted a considerable part of his life’s leisure to the work, but also 
by the discovery, when most of the documents he had collected were 
already in type, of a great number of inaccuracies of transcription, due to 
the failing powers of M.Grub. As now issued with the additions and cor- 
rections of M. Jules Vannérus the volume provides an immense mass of 
materials for the history of Luxemburg, of the Burgundian dynasty, and 
of state finance in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The general 
methods followed in the levy of the hearth-tax have been indicated in 
a review of the earlier volume in this series on Brabant edited by M. 
Cuvelier.1 Of the total aide of 500,000 écus granted by the states-general 
to Charles the Bold in 1473, Brabant’s quota was 108,000 écus, and that 


» Ante, xxviii. 566. 
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of Luxemburg and Chiny 12,000 écus; while the average incidence per 
hearth in Luxemburg was 12 sols (equivalent to about thirty pence in 
contemporary English coinage). In the present volume the census enumera- 
tions are given in detail, each preceded by a brief introduction, accom- 
panied by foot-notes and followed by several piéces justificatives. There is 
no attempt to present the results of each census as a body of statistics, or 
to bring together the results of the whole series, or to show their bearings 
on social and financial history. We may perhaps hope that this part of the 
work, with a map and diagrams (to correspond with M. Cuvelier’s masterly 
handling of Brabant), is to be carried out in the next volume. In the mean- 
time, the foreign student who is not a specialist in the history of Luxem- 
burg must content himself with such crumbs from this feast of erudition 
as fall in his direction. Perhaps the best general approach to the collection 
would be furnished by a reading of the Introductions to the ‘ dénombre- 
ments ’ of 1501, 1525, and 1528, followed by an examination of the last of 
these, which is the most detailed and interesting of the series. In 1501 
the distinction between free and servile tenure emerges into prominence, 
and two ‘ mesnaiges serfs’ are reckoned equivalent to one ‘ mesnaige 
franc’. Out of 1,404 localities, 421 had a population holding entirely by 
servile tenure, 215 had a mixed population, and in the remaining 768 
where no difference of status is mentioned the editor argues for universality 
of free tenure amongst the tax-paying classes. In the documents relating 
to 1525-8 the central interest is found in the growing indications of con- 
flict between the central government and its bureaucracy, seeking to render 
the assessment more elastic, and the provincial estates and the feudal 
magnates who resist any increase. In 1528 a number of seigneurs refuse 
to furnish the details asked for and return simply a total of the hearths 
at which their territory has been or ought to be assessed. But the greater 
details given in other cases, including the names of all householders paying 
the tax in the towns, makes this enumeration a most valuable quarry for the 
social and economic historian as well as for the student of personal and place 
names. An index to the nearly two thousand localities makes it possible to 
follow the fiscal history of most of them for a century anda half. G. U. 


Tome iv of M. G. Mollat’s admirable edition of Baluze’s Vitae Paparum 
Avenionensium (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1922)! corresponds to the latter 
half of tomus ii of the original of 1693; that is to say, it completes the 
series of illustrative documents published in the first volume. The docu- 
ments included in tome iv run from May 1342 (no. 90) to February 1408 
(no. 242), but omit Bishop Nicholas of Butrinto’s narrative of the expedi- 
tion of the Emperor Henry VII, which has already been given a place in 
tome iii. A good many of the manuscripts from which Baluze printed can 
no longer be found, but, as in tome iii, wherever he could, M. Mollat has 
collated the text with copies preserved in the Vatican, at Paris, and at 
Grenoble. With the help of modern sources, such as Eubel, Noél Valois, 
and Weizsicker, he has in many places made valuable corrections in the 
dates. The index to tomes iii and iv has been reconstructed, and cross- 
teferences have been supplied. ; H. 


1 See ante, xxxvii. 140 (1922). 
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Canon C. W. Foster has edited for the Lincoln Record Society a volume 
of Calendars of Administrations in the Consistory Court of Lincoln, A.D. 
1540-1659 (Horncastle: 1921). This forms a guide to two series of 
administration documents, covering the periods 1540-1600 and 1601-59 
respectively, which were recently transferred from the Lincoln Diocesan 
Registry to the Lincoln District Probate Registry. Until their removal 
they had been neither sorted nor indexed. This work has now been per- 
formed by Canon Foster, whose calendar will in future be indispensable 
as a guide to the collection and also as a commentary on the place- 
names which occur in its documents. The second series appears to end, 
for all practical purposes, at the year 1652. A careful examination of the 
entries under the first three letters of the alphabet discloses no documents 
of any later year, nor have any met the reviewer's eye in a casual survey 
of the rest of the calendar. It appears that, although the consistory court 
functioned up to 1652, there was a great falling off in the administration 
business after 1649. In fact, the number of administration documents 
entered in each of the three years 1650, 1651, 1652 seems to be about fifty 
per cent. of the annual average before 1650. H: W. C.D. 


The thesis of Dr. Franklin Charles Palm’s book, The Economic Policies 
of Richelieu (University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. ix, 
no.4. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1922), is that the economic element 
in Richelieu’s policy has been overlooked in the past and that Richelieu was 
really influenced by definite economic principles. His determined siege 
of La Rochelle, for instance, was due mainly to the vital necessity of con- 


trolling the salt pits there, and this was ‘ not unlikely’ to have caused the 
friendship of ‘ England, Spain, and Holland with the Huguenots’ (p. 153). 
On the same page we learn that ‘ the large amount of salt consumed in 
Flanders has a peculiar significance when one comes across attempts on the 
part of Austria and Spain to gain absolute control in that country, much to 
the distress of France’. All is fish that comes to Dr. Palm’s net, and one 
is not surprised to find, on p. 178, that Richelieu ‘ made an addition to the 
theoretical side of economies by taking a stand in favour of increased 
freedom of trade ’, though earlier (p. 176) we have the author’s assurance 
that Richelieu was one of the ‘founders of the French mercantilistic 
state’. The truth seems to be on p. 174, that what Richelieu wanted was 
‘a strong state politically’, the most trustworthy statement in the book. 
Though this work is based mainly on the ‘ Mémoires’ of Richelieu, the 
author does not seem to have made any use of the latest and best edition, 
that of the Société de Histoire de France, 1907-21. The seventeenth- 
century volumes of Les Sources del’ Histoire de France are by Bourgeois and 
André, not by ‘ Molinier and others’ (p. 180). There are other mistakes 
in the bibliography and many mistakes in the spelling of French names, 
but Dr. Palm has made no distinction between his various sources, 
except that he frequently shows a preference for obviously uncritical 
and unreliable books. We regret that we can congratulate Dr. Palm 
neither on having given a consistent exposition of his thesis nor on 
having shown any grasp of the rudiments of historical investigation. 
D. 0. 
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The Journal of the Travels and Labours of Father Samuel Fritz in the 
River of the Amazons between 1686 and 1723, which has been translated 
and edited by the Rev. Dr. G. Edmundson for the Hakluyt Society (1922), 
is a valuable book, admirably edited and elucidated. The anonymous 
manuscript discovered by Dr. Edmundson in the Public Library at Evora 
is by a companion of Father Fritz: a considerable part of the father’s 
own journal is incorporated in it, and it concludes with a ‘ brief recapitula- 
tion of the deeds, the virtues and the death of Father Samuel’. The editor 
justly remarks that ‘it is a wonderful record of the life-long and devoted 
labours of this extraordinary man’. Apart from its biographical interest, 
the narrative gives a valuable account of the tribes of the Upper Amazon, 
the character of the missions and the schools for Indian children, also of 
the rivalry between Spaniards and Portuguese and the difference in their 
methods. Fritz was ‘a careful and scientific geographer’, and his two 
maps, of 1691 and 1707, were for long the chief authorities for Amazonian 
geography. The smaller of these two maps, that of 1707, was discovered 
by Dr. Edmundson at Evora and is reproduced in this volume. The 
observations of Father Fritz concerning the excessive territorial claims of 
the Portuguese and the position of the boundary mark set up by them in 
1639 are of great interest ; and the editor provides a conclusive note on 
this historical question. F. A. K. 


A second volume of the Later Mughals, covering the years 1719-39, 
edited and augmented with the history of Nadir Shah’s invasion by 


Mr. Jadunath Sarkar (Calcutta : Sarkar, 1922), completes all that the late 
William Irvine was able to leave of his projected history of the Mughal 
empire from the death of Aurangzib to the British capture of Delhi. He 
had himself actually in some form written the narrative down to April 
1738, though the portion from February 1725 to the later date was 
unrevised and incomplete. Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, who thoroughly knew 
Mr. Irvine’s methods and whose own attainments as an historian are widely 
recognized, has prepared the whole work for the press, revised and in part 
reconstructed the concluding portion, and completed the story of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion of Delhi. The first volume was reviewed at some length 
in this Review in 1922,! and it only remains to say that this concluding 
portion exhibits the same merits and the same defects. We have here 
rather the systematized and chronologically arranged materials for 
a history than a history itself. There is the same scrupulous and meti- 
culous accuracy of detail combined with an almost morbid shrinking from 
the adventure of generalization and the duty of reflexion. The most 
valuable part of the book is the careful incorporation of Persian and 
Marathi unpublished material. Mr. Sarkar has fulfilled his task in a 
manner at once scholarly and sympathetic, and the part of the volume 
for which he is responsible is certainly not the least valuable or the least 
interesting. P. E.R. 


The work of Seiior José P. Otero, L’ Argentine devant lV Histoire (Paris : 
Plon, s.a.), of which the first volume is before us, is, as perhaps its title is 
* See ante, xxvii. 448. 
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meant to indicate, not so much a history as an essay in justification or 
eulogy of ‘ la pensée démocratique de la Révolution Argentine—la philoso- 
phie libérale de notre Révolution—l’esprit démocratique et libérateur dont 
sont imprégnés nos soldats’. The latter part of the book is an attempt to 
interpret the rapid succession of administrative and constitutional experi- 
ments which accompanied or followed the revolution, and to explain the 
conflicts which prepared the way for the dictatorship of Rosas. The last 
chapter briefly describes the contest between Brazil and the Argentine for 
the domination of the Banda Oriental, a contest in which Argentine 
prowess ‘ favorisa, chez les poétes la récrudescence lyrique’. The author 
throughout represents the point of view of the ‘ Portefio’ of Buenos Aires. 
He is dissatisfied with Bolivar and considers that the Argentine leader 
San Martin is ‘ le Libérateur du nouveau monde’. F. A. K. 


It is a commonplace that the problem of relations between colonies and 
Great Britain was not solved by the concession of responsible government, 
which pointed the direction, but did not pave the road, and of his lectures 
now published with the title of Canadian Constitutional Studies (London : 
Milford, 1922) Sir Robert Borden wisely devotes three-fourths to con- 
stitutional development after Grey’s famous secretaryship, that is, to the 
rise of responsible government into what is vaguely called ‘ dominion 
status’. The book is well provided with references to documents and 
gives a useful short guide to a period often neglected in favour of a more 
dramatic past. If one may confess a feeling of slight disappointment it 
is largely because the last section, on constitutional development from 
1914, contains little not already accessible. Perhaps it is too soon for 
Sir Robert Borden to tell how problems of unified strategy, control of 
shipping, munition supplies, the apportionment of war costs, were either 
solved so as to combine efficiency with autonomy or shelved for future 
settlement. Naturally his position is a nationalist one ; he lays emphasis 
here, as he did in parliament, on dominion equality. Few men could have 
better knowledge than he of the actual working of dominion government, 
or of the problems brought into relief by the war, but it is a little doubtful 
if the office of prime minister, held through more than eight critical years, 
is a complete preparation for impartial history. Sir Robert Borden at 
any rate never hesitates when an issue arises between colonial office and 
dominion ; not only justice but wisdom is on the dominion’s side. He 
does not admit any validity in Durham’s desire temporarily to retain 
for the imperial authority control over a colony’s Crown lands, although 
Canada’s refusal to transfer such lands to the prairie provinces, and her © 
determination to carry out a unified policy of land settlement, can be held 
to justify Durham’s position. One feels here, as in many other books on 
dominion constitutional development, that the author -hardly allows 
enough for the great changes made during the nineteenth century in the 
constitution of Great Britain. The fact is seldom brought out that 
responsible government was developing in Westminster as well as in the 
colonies, that the powers of the Crown were failing, those of the ministry 
rising, and that a far-sighted statesman in 1840 or 1870 could hardly 
concede more to a dominion than the British cabinet enjoyed. E. M. W. 
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' Tue striking victory won by President Jackson at the election of 1832 is 
the subject of Dr. Samuel Rhea Gammon’s able and interesting monograph, 
The Presidential Campaign of 1832 (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
series xl, no. 1. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1922.) The campaign of 
1832 was very closely connected with the two that preceded it, at both of 
which Jackson had been a candidate. During the three campaigns the party 
divisions were made which were to last until the slavery issue created new 
dividing lines, the new party names ‘ national republican’ and ‘ democratic 
republican’ came into use, and the ideas and machinery of the nominating 
convention were worked out and established in national politics. These 
developments give the decade a great importance in American party history. 
Dr. Gammon makes a careful study of them, and then of the issues and 
_ course of the campaign of 1832, throwing new light on the tactics of the 
United States Bank and the circumstances in which the renewal of its 
charter became a principal issue at the election. Jackson’s remarkable 
success—he obtained 219 out of 288 votes in the electoral college—was 
partly due to his personality, and partly to the popularity of his measures 
with the masses, his instinct for interpreting the popular will. Partly 
also he owed it to the division of his opponents into ‘ anti-Masons’ and 
‘national republicans’. West and South were almost solid for him, and 
New York was carried by van Burea’s excellent political organization. 


E. A. B. 


In The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, series xl, no. 2. Baltlmore, 1922), 
which is an instalment of a forthcoming life of the American secretary of 
state, William L. Marcy, Dr. C. C. Tansill, by the use of the Marcy Papers, 
has thrown new light upon the history of that treaty. From a list of items 
that are given in detail it becomes clear that in the maritime provinces 
one of the main reasons for the final success of the Reciprocity negotiations was 
the liberal expenditure of money by the special agent of the United States... . Ever 
since 1854 it has been insinuated by certain American writers that the Reciprocity 
Treaty was ‘floated’ through the American Congress ‘on champagne’. In the 
light of the above expenditures such a charge appears to come with peculiar ill grace 
from American historians. 

Whoever, then, is familiar with the amusing story told by Laurence 
Oliphant should set by the side of it the more authoritative and trust- 
worthy statements of Dr. Tansill. H. E. E. 


Mr. C. M. P. Cross’s book, The Development of Self-Government in India 
(University of Chicago Press, 1922), is an exhaustive compilation of docu- 
ments, of every conceivable sort, from statutes to leaders from the verna- 
cular press, dealing with this aspect of the period from the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 to the outbreak of the war. The thread of narrative and 
comment upon which they are strung is somewhat exiguous, but Mr. Cross’s 
industry has compiled a really useful source-book and a full, though 
uncritical, bibliography. A. B. R. 


Students of imperial relations will be glad to have in the stately form 
rendered possible by the resources of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
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national Peace the volume on The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the 
British Oversea Dominions (New York: Oxford University Press, 1922), 
which the late Mr. Edward Porritt has contributed to the series of publica- 
tions of the Division of Economics and History. Granted that Mr. Porritt 
contented himself with collecting his facts from well-known sources, it is 
a great convenience to have so much material gathered together and 
rendered accessible, and it is an advantage to have the conclusions to be 
drawn from the material expounded by an author who naturally looked 
at the issues rather from the point of view of the dominions than from 
that of the United Kingdom. Mr. Porritt, however, did not allow his 
dominion point of view to blind him to other aspects of the controversies 
which he discusses; his strictures on politicians even when severe are 
generally deserved, and his delineations of character have a raciness and 
directness unexpected, but not the less welcome in so solid a treatise. 
‘Imperialism ’, we are told, ‘ oozed out of Tupper. No British subject, 
born in the oversea dominions, ever delighted more in the personal trappings 
of imperialism—the garters and stars and the Windsor uniform—than 
Sir Charles Tupper.’ At the same time it may be doubted if the theme 
is one best suited to develop Mr. Porritt’s special qualities. There is 
undoubtedly a distinct lack of plan in the composition of the work ; there 
is much repetition, and the ideas presented lose both force and clearness by 
the complicated manner of their development. The reader comes every 
now and then across odd items of information, evincing the author's 
erudition, but irrelevant as presented to the aim of the work. More 
serious, however, is Mr. Porritt’s somewhat uncertain handling of the 
vital constitutional issues involved in the development of dominion status. 
The theoretic scheme of stages of progress (p. 62) has little resemblance to the 
facts, and it is amazing to find (p. 92) the Declaratory Act of 1778 solemnly 
put forward as for sixty years ‘the only statutory indication that the 
American Revolution had wrought any change in the colonial policy of 
Great Britain’, for it was the revolt of the American colonies which evoked 
the narrowness and distrust shown in the constitutions granted to Canada 
and the Australian colonies. It is curious also to find the effect of Lord 
Ripon’s famous circular of 28 June 1895 wholly misapprehended (pp. 
198-200), as an effort to stem the progress of colonial authority in treaty 
matters. In point of fact Lord Ripon’s pronouncement was in no sense 
retrograde ; it announced in clear and felicitous terms the conditions on 
which commercial treaties could be arranged separately for the dominions 
with foreign powers without the creation of a breach in the unity of the 
empire. The soundness of the doctrines expressed has been fully confirmed 
by the passage of time ; the one case in which there was some approxima- 
tion to disregarding them was in the proposed reciprocity arrangement 
between Canada and the United States, which caused the fall of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s government in 1911. Mr. Porritt misapprehends also the effect 
of the proceedings in 1907 regarding the negotiation of the special agree- 
ment regarding Franco-Canadian trade. ‘ It was entirely a Canadian and 
French negotiation,’ he writes (p. 201). ‘It was so much of a Canadian 
negotiation that at the end of the Mission the only report made by the 
Canadian plenipotentiaries was to the Cabinet at Ottawa.’ The plenipo- 
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tentiaries were not Canadian ; they were British plenipotentiaries, chosen, 
as the subject-matter concerned Canada par excellence, from the Canadian 
cabinet, and these ministers were associated in the signature of the treaty 
with his majesty’s ambassador at Paris. Before they signed the agreement 
which they negotiated with the French government, they received approval 
from his majesty’s government and special authority to sign, as contem- 
plated by Lord Ripon in 1895. The one point in which the negotiation 
differed from the earlier negotiations for the Franco-Canadian agreement 
of 1893 lay in the fact that in the actual discussions of terms in 1907 the 
British ambassador took no part, while Sir Charles Tupper was aided in 
1893 by a British diplomat but in fact was responsible for the conduct of 
the negotiation. The real change in the diplomatic status of the dominions 
belongs to 1919 and its nature is still undefined. There is also a serious 
misunderstanding of the effect of the events of 1898 ; no wholesale revision 
of British treaties binding the dominions then took place; all that hap- 
pened was that freedom was obtained from the German and Belgian 
treaties which prevented the grant by the dominions of preferential 
treatment to the mother country. A. B. K. 


Lectures delivered to a study circle of teachers of the London county 
council are the basis of Sir Charles Lucas’s latest work, The Partition and 
Colonization of Africa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922). The character of 
the audience explains the scope and purpose of the work, which aims at pre- 
senting the essential features of the history of Africa in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and at suggesting the many difficult problems raised 
by the partition of Africa and European settlement there. The historical 
series of events which explains the present position of European powers 
in Africa is set out both simply and effectively, but the main attraction of 
the book is undoubtedly the expression of the author’s opinions on the 
relations of Europeans and natives. Sir Charles Lucas writes with wide 
knowledge and experience of these affairs, and his point of view is essen- 
tially that of the ideal English administrator. He has no illusions regarding 
the natives of Central or Southern Africa in their primitive state ; he will 
not admit for a moment their right to exclude European immigration 
and to remain in barbaric isolation; he recognizes the importance and 
value of commerce both to Great Britain and to Africa, but he is equally 
conscious of the importance of the services of missionary enterprise in the 
cause of civilization. Nothing expresses better his attitude than his con- 
clusion : 


The right view of Africa and the Africans is not to regret that Europeans came in, 
but to deplore that, having come in, they were guilty of so many abuses instead of 
shouldering their rightful job, which is to be trustees of the black men until in some 
distant future (if ever) the black men have become able to stand by themselves. 

There is, indeed, little in the work from which in point of principle dissent 
can possibly be felt, though on a few matters of detail correction might 
be advisable ; that an ambassador is not amenable to the laws of England 
and that the embassy is technically foreign soil is a. popular, but legally 
inaccurate, mode of expressing the true position of an ambassador, and it 
has the disadvantage of obscuring the fact that an ambassador is secured 
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only such measure of immunity from the operation of the law of the 
territory in which he resides as is necessary to enable him effectively to 
carry out his duties of representing his sovereign. A. B. K. 


The new Historical Atlas of South Africa, by Professor Eric Walker of 
Cape Town (London: Milford, 1922), is somewhat more than a collection 
of maps, for it embodies in part the results of certain investigations into 
previously unexplored material by Mr. Walker and his late colleague, 
Mr. J. L. W. Stock, who fell during the war. Half the volume consists of 
detailed historical comments on the maps, based mostly on well-known 
authorities in South African history like Theal, but giving also useful 
references to parliamentary papers and other official material. Some of 
the most careful investigation recorded relates to matters of local rather 
than general historical interest, like the long lists of those holding farms in 
Cape Colony between 1679 and 1712, which with the accompanying map will 
probably long serve as authoritative for the Cape antiquary and genealogist. 
The maps relating to South Africa itself are excellently clear, and will be 
of great use to the student, but it is perhaps unfortunate that neither 
latitude nor longitude is shown, especially so when the maps have had 
a northern orientation. Contours are inserted in many maps but are not 
shaded. It would have added to the value of the atlas if a purely physical 
map with coloured contours and more detail than in Map 20 had been 
inserted, for the direction of migration in the sub-continent has often been 
guided by physical causes and such a map would afford a useful means of 
reference alongside the political maps at various periods. The general 
maps of the world are-less satisfactory ; they are easily accessible in general 
historical atlases, and in some cases they seem to lie beyond the purpose 
of the present volume. The use of Mercator’s projection is strongly to be 
deprecated in maps concerned with oceanic expansion, for it obscures 
the proportion of the distances that had to be covered by the voyagers 
and it has little compensating advantage. The details of the maps seem 
to be very accurate wherever it has been possible to check them, but in 
Map 22 there is one obvious mistake, and Professor Walker probably wrote 
* Annual Rainfall’ where his map-maker has made him speak of ‘ Annular 
Rainfall’. The atlas undoubtedly fills a gap that has long been felt by 
the student of colonial history and it will be of use far beyond the limits of 
South Africa. A. P.N. 


The late Sir Thomas Raleigh was a lawyer and a servant of the Crown, 
and The Annals of the Church of Scotland (London: Milford, 1921) which 
he compiled from reputable, though secondary, sources have been presented 
in a manner which reveals the writer's profound respect for ‘ authority ’ 
and for ‘the state’. The state, for him, has almost always been sane 
and tolerant ; the root cause of persecution and controversy has been the 
claim of the clergy to exercise prelacy, political power. Prelacy must be 
distinguished from episcopacy, and it is the Scottish minister, rather than 
the English bishop, against whom his criticism is mainly directed. 
‘ Almost all Englishmen are, in a sense, Erastian,’ is one of Raleigh’s 
dicta, and he goes on to express the view that the forms of church govern- 
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ment and church service adopted in England are better than their Scottish 
equivalents. ‘An admixture of genuine episcopacy’, he asserts, ‘was 
just what presbytery needed to make it a good form of government.’ 
Obviously his main thesis is a criticism of the Scottish church along the 
lines laid down by Walter Scott and developed with whimsical skill by 
Andrew Lang. Much good is said of the old catholic church, and little 
good of the reformers; episcopacy is preferred to presbytery, establish- 
ment to dissent. The good qualities of Sixtus IV are commended; the 
weaknesses of Luther are exposed. The massacre of Vassy is explained 
away; Guise is shown only as forgiving Poltrot. ‘ The Protestants’, 
we are told, ‘ had done so many injuries to their Popish neighbours that 
they lived in constant fear of a reaction;’ but no hint is given that 
fewer catholics were executed in Scotland than in any other protestant 
country, and nothing is said of the persecutions in Spain and Italy. Mary 
Stewart is virtually acquitted; Moray appears mainly as an English 
hireling, ‘ like all the leaders of the Protestants’. Charles I may justly 
appeal to the practice of the primitive church, but Knox should remember 
that systems change with the times. The ‘ seceders’ are held responsible 
for the long rule of ‘ moderatism’ in the Scottish church, but the thesis 
that ‘ moderatism’ begat the seceders is‘not developed. The objections 
of the ‘ evangelicals ’ to patronage are found not to be based on precedent, 
but their attitude gains in respectability about the year 1869, when ‘ many 
leading men of the old moderate party’ have become ‘ conscious of the 
objections which may be taken’ to the system. The slips in fact are not 
serious ; yet they reveal the author as working with unfamiliar materials. 
More serious than the errors are the omissions, and the student who drew 
from this book alone his notion of the ecclesiastical history of Scotland would 
have but a distorted picture. He would be puzzled to understand how, 
when William III was ‘ something of an Erastian ’, and when the Scottish 
people were largely episcopalian in conviction, the discredited Presbyterians, 
torn by internal strife, managed to establish their system in 1689. And 
if he sought to satisfy his curiosity from other sources he would learn with 
astonishment that during the seventeenth century the party of presbytery, 
far from being a narrow ministerial ring, included many of the most 
distinguished in the land. But the fundamental error of the book lies in 
its psychology ; the author was for ever contrasting intolerant presbytery, 
not with any other available system, but with a church of his own imagina- 
tion—a church, like himself, tolerant and lovable, whose relations with the 
state should be fixed by mutual good feeling. Sir Harry Reichel, who 
has edited the volume, has prefixed to it a biographical sketch, including 
some notes of Raleigh’s own, which will be valued by all who knew him. 
J.D. M. 


The Rev. R. J. E. Boggis’s History of the Diocese of Exeter (Exeter : 
Pollard, 1922) has excellently supplied an old need. He has made good 
use, so far as can be judged without intimate local knowledge, of all the 
materials, and has used them with sound judgement. His reading of Latin 
documents cannot, indeed, always be trusted, and his book as-a whole is to 
be regarded rather as a good popular summary than as a close historical 
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study. At times he seems to attach too much personal importance to phrases 
in the medieval materials which are merely ‘ common form’ or conventional. 
But he extracts a great deal that is of interest from little-known sources, 
Sometimes he passes by expressions which deserve elucidation. What, for 
instance, does he make of Ailfweald calling himself ‘ archimandrite of the 
church of Crediton’ ? He was of course the bishop;? but was the title 
more than a mere flourish of ignorance ? More might be said too about 
the ‘ archpriests ’, who turn up more frequently than historians, till lately, 
have noticed. Can they always, as Bishop Stubbs thought, be identified 
with rural deans ? It is curious, if true, that Bishop Temple was the first 
diocesan bishop to visit the Scilly Isles. In later times, there is interesting 
illustration of the discussions relating to the millenary petition, with 
a public conference and course of sermons in the cathedral church (p. 391). 
The number of clergy turned out during the Puritan dominance is note- 
worthy, 216 out of 569 in the diocese, a point often forgotten when the 
extrusions on St. Bartholomew’s Day are spoken of. The sketch of Bishop 
Phillpotts is very well done, but it is not entirely sympathetic. This could 
hardly be expected, perhaps. One must remember the portrait in Anthony 
Trollope’s Warden and Dr. E. C. 8. Gibson’s brilliant essay (1902). 


W. H. H. 


Mr. John L. Fisher’s study of The Deanery of Harlow (Colchester : 
Benham, 1922) is a most useful book, giving lists of clergy, short accounts 
of the churches, with record of ‘ anything which has been lost through 
accident, theft, or drastic restoration ’, as well as a history of each parish 
in the rural deanery. It gives sad evidence of the damage done by ‘ restora- 
tion’ during ‘ the peaceful sixties and seventies’. When some one takes 
in hand a history of the restoration of churches in England during the reign 
of Queen Victoria, some fearful things will have to be told. The disappear- 
ance of historical monuments of all kinds, known to have existed a century 
ago in this rural deanery, is a calamity which is only too common. Not 
all Mr. Fisher’s historical statements can be accepted : e. g. the extermina- 
tion of the Romanized inhabitants at the coming of the English. As usual 
the records afford interesting evidence of the continuity of incumbency both 
during the Reformation period and at the Restoration. Edward Spranger 
was vicar of St. Mary, Harlow, from 1617 to 1679, and there is good testimony 
that he was not at all a ‘ vicar of Bray’. It would have been better if 
the term ‘ preferred’ were not so constantly employed in recording a 
change of benefice: thus the transfer of a minister in 1885 to a benefice 
of which he was himself the patron (p. 95) hardly falls within the category. 
The family of Sanderson Miller, descendants apparently of the builder of 
the Edgehill tower, deserves rather longer commemoration, especially 
Charles who was vicar of Harlow from 1831 to 1885, of whom both fragrant 
and amusing memories must still remain. The illustrations are valuable. 
particularly the heraldic ones. W. H. H. 


In Oundle’s Story: a History of Town and School (London: Sheldon 
Press, 1922) the Rev. Canon W. Smalley Law, Vicar of Oundle, has given 
1 See A. S. Chron. 1008, and Earle and Plummer, ii. 186. 
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a well-written account of his parish, the church, and the foundation of 
Sir William Laxton. The publication in it of several local records adds to 
our knowledge of the district. The relations of Oundle with Peterborough 
deserve further elucidation, towards which the researches of Mr. W. T. 
Mellows should prove valuable. Mr. Smalley Law has unfortunately in his 
account of the Civil War period been misled by the Squire forgeries. A 
curious result of the vicarage standing upon land derived from two titles— 
that the house and garden are rated separately—is traced to its origin 
over 550 years back. ‘ Governments come and go but officialdom remains,’ 
says Mr. Law. He has written a good little book. W. H. H. 


The examination of cathedral and church records of recent years has 
added very much to our knowledge of the history of ecclesiastical building, 
and the book of Mr. Herbert E. Bishop and Miss Edith U. Prideaux, 
The Building of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Exeter (Exeter : Com- 
min, 1922), is a very good example of what has been done. From an 
examination of the Dean and Chapter Act Books (continuing, with certain 
gaps, from 1383) and the chapter archives and other Exeter manuscripts, 
some still at Exeter, some in the Bodleian, the authors have been able to 
give several new facts and to correct several errors of earlier writers. We 
recover the names of many of the early workmen : an interesting example 
is the Master Thomas of Winton, 1312-13, who no doubt was trained in 
Winchester when the great stall-work was erected at the end of the 
thirteenth century. The detailed history of the presbytery and its aisles 
is shown from the fabric rolls to have been hitherto misunderstood. The 
history of the minstrels’ gallery is also (with the aid of Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson and Mr. G. McN. Rushforth) elucidated, though here the 
fabric rolls give no help, apparently ; Archdeacon Freeman in his well- 
known book being mistaken on this point. Good reasons are shown for 
believing the oldest unidentified monument to be that of Bishop Leofric, 
made probably some time after his death in 1072. It is shown that there is 
no foundation for the view that a ‘ transitional’ choir with chapels was 
erected by Bishop Marshall or that he built the Lady Chapel, &c. It is 
not quite clear why the authors think that the ‘Saxon’ church was not 
pulled down till after the erection of the Norman building ; and it should 
be possible to make sure if the font is (like that at Winchester) of marble 
from Tournay, where the quarry, it seems, still exists. A good account is 
given of the glass and heraldry in the cathedral. In so excellent and valu- 
able a book it may be useful to name a few points for correction. These 
are ‘ one of the custos operis’ (p. 8): ‘& Becket’ (p. 84): a mention of 
“ Edwardian iconoclasts’ about 1545 (p. 150): and a mention of glass in 
All Souls Chapel, Oxford, where no doubt New College is meant (p. 155). 
In some cases it would have been useful to make the references more 
explicit, e. g. that on p. 61 to the ‘ Lieutenant from Norwich’, which no 
doubt means the survey by three officers in 1634 (B. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 
213), part of which was edited by Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg in 1904. It 
is difficult to believe that Bishop Grandisson himself described his cathedral 
as likely to surpass ‘every Gothic cathedral in England and France’, 
when we remember that the date was 1327-70. W. H. H. 
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In a solid quarto of 925 pages Mr. Percy W. L. Adams presents A History 
of the Douglas Family of Merton in Nithsdale (Dumfriesshire) and Fingland 
(Kircudbrightshire) and their Descendants (Bedford: Sidney Press, 1921), 
amongst whom his own children are numbered. The work has been 
a labour of love, and its prime interest must be for the families whose 
descent is recorded, but as it has been compiled with care from the correct 
authorities, enriched with many excellent reproductions of pictures and 
portraits and equipped with an ample index, it will be of great service to 
the student of the genealogy and the topography of south-western Scotland. 
The author rightly distinguishes between the ‘ superiority ’ of the barony 
of Morton and the actual tenure of the estate and castle. The superiority 
passed by marriage settlement from Randolph to the earls of March, and 
thence to the Douglases of Dalkeith, who obtained in 1457 the style of 
earl of Morton, though the chancellor, harassed by a counter-claim, stated 
explicitly (and really mendaciously) that the title was derived from 
another Morton in Caldercleir (Midlothian). The third earl of the Dalkeith 
line left only heirs female, and it was by marriage with one of these, 
Elizabeth, that James Douglas, the famous Regent Morton, secured the 
earldom and the barony, which, despite the explanation of 1457, were 
plainly associated. After his fall the estates and dignities passed, not 
without a struggle, to his heirs, in whose hands they remained until the 
eighth earl of Morton, finding his family’s loyalty ill repaid by the restored 
Stewarts, was compelled (in 1680) to alienate the superiority to the rising 
house of Queensberry—Douglas too—whose present representative is the 
duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. Meanwhile, the estate and castle 
of Morton remained in the actual possession of a family of Douglas, 
commonly supposed to be a branch of the Dalkeith house, but it is one of 
Mr. Adams’s discoveries that the founder of this branch (Patrick Douglas 
who died about 1570) was in fact a son of the stout Sir James Douglas of 
Drumlanrig, the ancestor of the Queensberry line. Throughout the seven- 
teenth century this family, though troubled under the Covenant, prospered 
steadily. William, who died in 1707, acquired Fingland as part of the 
barony of Lochrinnie, and several excellent matches were made with Low- 
land houses of distinction. Archibald in 1714 finally abandoned the old 
castle (which soon became a ruin), and Fingland was sold before 1722; but 
the line continued to produce interesting people, landowners, soldiers, 
clergymen, doctors, and one William Douglas (1672-1760) who was the 
jilted lover of Annie Laurie (daughter of Sir Robert Laurie) and who is 
credited with the authorship of the famoussong. The book invites reference 
rather than perusal. There are few who find the technicalities of Scots law 
light reading, and Mr. Adams has wisely refrained from altering the text of 
the many documents supplied to him by most competent transcribers. His 
own synthesis, though clear, is unambitious, and his judgements on great 
events are, if sensible, not inspired. It is curious to read (on p. 167) of the 
valour of the Scots regiments at the battles of Oudenarde, Vendéme, Tallard, 
and Villeroi. But the author’s modesty disarms criticism. J.D. M. 


The labyrinth has a long and intricate history. Mr. W. H. Matthews, 
in a monograph on Mazes and Labyrinths (London: Longmans, 1922), 
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gives an account of the famous Egyptian and Cretan labyrinths, and traces 
the labyrinth or maze in its many later conventionalized forms. The 
Egyptian temple which excited the wonder of Herodotus had little in 
common with the maze pattern which first occurs in frescoes on the walls 
of Knossos. The latter has had great vitality. It is frequently found in 
Roman mosaics, as well as in the floors of Christian churches, more 
especially in Italy and France. In its decadence the maze becomes 
a floral labyrinth and finally a hedge maze. The labyrinth links itself 
not only with topiary but with folk-dancing, for it was doubtless the 
popular sport of running the maze (itself a variety of the widespread 
‘Troy dance’) that has preserved in this country so large a number of 
turf-mazes, ‘ Troy-towns’, and ‘ Julian’s Bowers’. The subject has 
a considerable but scattered literature, of which Mr. Matthews has given 
a good bibliography, but the present attractive volume forms the first 
general survey. H. H. E. C, 


The little volume of Select Naval Documents (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1922), edited by H. W. Hodges and E. A. Hughes, is intended 
primarily for teachers of naval history, but will be useful to all students 
of the subject who do not possess a set of the publications of the Navy 
Records Society, since a great number of the documents come from them. 
There are also some new and valuable documents not previously printed. 
The documents chosen illustrate strategy, tactics, ship-building, the food 
and health of the navy, the education of officers, and every side of 
naval war and administration. There are dispatches on battles, such as 
Torrington’s on Beachy Head, and Hawke’s on Quiberon; there are 
selections from the Fighting Instructions, and a series of Kempenfelt’s 
letters on the theory of war and on signalling. The plates too are well 
chosen; amongst them are diagrams from Hoste’s L’ Art des Armées Navales, 
specimens of early signals, and the facsimile of a begging licence for a 
maimed sailor. The explanatory notes are sufficient and not too lengthy. 
C. H. F. 


In The Unfortunate Colonel Despard and other Studies (London : Arnold, 
1922) Sir Charles Oman has collected eleven lively and characteristic 
essays On various subjects. Despard and Thistlewood were malefactors 
with something iz common ; the romantic and the real Basil of Cappadocia 
are equally remote from them. Sir Charles’s three addresses to the Royal 
Historical Society are already well known in the Society’s Transactions ; 
his paper on ‘ The Tudors and the Currency’ will be the more useful to 
historians because it is written from the point of view of a skilled numis- 
matist. The lectures on the Crusades and on Lord Carteret are lucid 
surveys, not attempting to contribute new knowledge, and the volume 
concludes with a paper on the difficulties of historians working under 
modern conditions and a sketch of ‘the history of the idea of an earthly 
Paradise. 


Professor James Tait’s lecture on The Study of Early Municipal History 
in England (from Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. x. London : 
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Milford, s.a.) may well be recommended as a model for any historian who 
wishes to survey the development of a special branch of inquiry. There 
is a note of pessimism in the contrast between the rapid successes of the 
days when Gross, Miss Bateson, and Maitland were at work and ‘ the 
barrenness of the last decade’; but the modest references to Dr. Tait’s 
own work and the happy contributions of new knowledge in this lecture 
itself give sufficient proof that the study is still alive and advancing. J. 


The Lists and Indexes of the Public Records Office are expensive volumes 
to produce, but, while rejoicing that the series is being continued, we cannot 
but regret that their prices are now such as to put them out of the reach of 
the private purchaser. No. xlvi deals with the Records of the Treasury, the 
Paymaster General’s Office, the Exchequer and Audit Department, and the 
Board of Trade to 1837 (London : Stationery Office, 1921). The variety of 
these records is so great that almost every student of the last three and 
a half centuries will find something to interest him, and probably something 
unsuspected or something in an unexpected place. For some classes, such 
as the East Florida and American Loyalist Claims, not a mere list is given 
but an alphabetical index of personal names. K. 


Professor Allen Mawer’s lecture on Place-names and History (Liverpool : 
University Press, 1922) is interesting reading, and, considering its brevity, 
is remarkably successful in giving a clear idea of the kind of service which 
the study of place-names is capable of rendering to historical investigation. 
The etymologies adduced by way of illustration are very numerous and 
represent a great deal of careful research. For many of the names explained 
the early documentary forms are quoted in the notes at the end of the 
pamphlet. Mr. Mawer’s statement that the Old English names Eoforwic 
(York), Searoburh (Salisbury), and Dunwic (Dunwich, called by Beda 
Domnoc) are ‘ folk-perversions ’ of the British names seems questionable. 
When the Anglo-Saxons adopted the British name of a town or fort, 
they usually took over only the first syllable or two syllables, and appended 
an English word such as wic, burh, or ceaster. As Evur- in a British name 
would by phonetic law inevitably become Eofor- in Old English, there is 
no reason for assuming that the form Eoforwic owes anything to popular 
etymology. Searo- in Searoburh presupposes an earlier *Sarwa-, which is 
probably a late British form of Sorwio- in Sorwiodiinen. The choice of wic 
rather than burh or ceaster as an appendage to Evurdc (Eburdcon) and 
* Duvnéc(* Dumndcon) may possibly have been suggested by the ending of the 
British names, but thisis not certain. Asser’s British name for Nottingham, 
Tig guocobauc, is misprinted Tiggu-ocubauc. Although Asser’s language 
would naturally suggest that he believed the Welsh words, and the 
equivalent Latin domus cavernarum, to be translations of Snotengeham, 
it seems more likely that he was merely quoting the descriptive name 
given to the place by some Welshman who had visited it. H. B. 


Mr. J. E. B. Gover’s little book, The Place-names of Middlesex 
(London: Longmans, 1922), is quite a creditable piece of work. The 
author knows at least so much of Old English grammar as is necessary for 
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the interpretation of the earliest names (though he seems to be uncertain 
about vowel-quantity, and mistakes the gender of wic), and he has supplied 
a fairly ample collection of documentary forms. Many of his etymologies 
are certainly right, and of those that are unproved very few are actually 
impossible. Mr. Gover has fallen into a common error with regard to the 
name of Chelsea. He cites as the earliest form the Cealchyd of the Chronicle, 
which he interprets as ‘ chalk-hithe’, i.e. a wharf at which cargoes of 
chalk were landed. This would be perfectly satisfactory but for a phono- 
logical difficulty, which the author has failed to perceive. According to 
phonetic law the modern form of Cealch7d should be ‘ Chalkhithe ’, which 
would probably have become ‘ Chalketh ’ or ‘ Chalkey’. The fact is that 
the true form of the name is that recorded in documents of the eighth and 
ninth century as Celchyd, Celichyd, Celichyd. What the meaning iscan-hardly 
be determined. The first element is coincident in form with the Old English 
celc, celic, a cup (from the Latin caliz); but it is not easy to imagine any 
reason why the place should have been called ‘cup-wharf’. The Cealchyd 
of the Chronicle (which is not earlier than the date of the first scribe of the 
Parker Manuscript) is simply a scribe’s instinctive attempt to make sense of 
the unintelligible name that he found in his exemplar. If this misspelling 
be left out of account the development of the name—through Chelchehethe 
(thirteenth century), Chelsehithe (fifteenth century), Chelsyth (sixteenth 
century), Chelsey (seventeenth century)—becomes perfectly normal. It 
is decidedly perverse to explain Hammersmith (Hameresmythe, -smytthe, 
fourteenth century) as containing the Old English gem de, ‘ river-mouth ’, 
“confluence of rivers’, preceded by the genitive of the personal name 
Héahmér. The author remarks that ‘ old maps mark a small stream flowing 
into the Thames here ’, but, apparently perceiving that thisis unsatisfactory, 
he adds the very unlikely guess that ‘ possibly the great bend in the river 
at this point gave rise to a fanciful or humorous suggestion of two rivers 
meeting’. Even if it were possible to regard gem7de as a topographically 
admissible etymon, it is not the sort of term that one would expect to 
find combined with the genitive of a personal name. There is no reason 
why the terminal element in Hammersmith may not be the Old English 
smidde, smithy, and the first element may very well be just what it appears 
to be. Of course, as the name is not recorded earlier than the fourteenth 
century, it might conceivably have undergone transformation by popular 
etymology, but obviously we must not assume this without evidence. 
Wormholt (Wermeholt), the older name of Wormwood Scrubbs, really needs 
no explanation, as the use of the Old English wyrm as a general name for 
reptiles is not confined to poetry. Mr. Gover would derive it from an 
imaginary personal name Wyrma. A few other unsatisfactory derivations 
might be mentioned, but on the whole the book may be recommended as 
trustworthy. H. B. 


Recent numbers of the Law Quarterly Review contain several articles 
which historical students will read with profit. In the issue of October 
1922 (vol. xxviii, no. 4) Dr. Churchill continues his study of the dispensing 
_ power of the Crown in ecclesiastical affairs. This part deals with the 
exercise of the dispensing power by the Stuarts in the administration of the 
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penal statutes for enforcing religious conformity. In the next issue 
(January 1923, vol. xxxix, no. 1) will be found Professor Holdsworth’s 
inaugural lecture on Charles Viner and the Abridgements of English Law, 
a useful paper by Sir J. C. Fox on the history of the process of imprison- 
ment at common law since the reign of John (the origin and significance of 
the writs of habeas corpus), and an elaborate refutation by Judge Dowdall 
of the view that the word ‘ state’ in its modern political sense is derived 
from its use in Ulpian or was first used in the fifteenth century of a ‘ con- 
stitution ’. Machiavelli used the word stato in a concrete, not in an abstract 
sense. F. M. P. 


The fourth number of vol. ii of the Antiquaries Journal (1922) contains 

a document of 1408 relating to the arrangements made at the death of Sir 
John Cobham and contributed by Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte. It is beyond 
our scope to notice the other and more strictly archaeological contents 


except by saying that the Journal is fulfilling the excellent promise of its 
earlier numbers. L. 


The Baptist Historical Society, which has contributed so much 
to the history of the Commonwealth and of the reign of Charles II, 
has unhappily failed to attract subscribers, and has now started a new 
venture. The Baptist Quarterly (London: Baptist Union Publication 
Department) takes the place of its Transactions, but the first volume 
(1922) devotes only half of its pages to historical matters. In this portion 
there is nothing very new or interesting for general history, except the 
report of an illiterate spy in 1682 on the number of Presbyterian and 
Baptist ministers and congregations in the borough and the fields round 
London, though not in the city itself. He records ten ministers of the 
former and thirteen of the latter persuasion, with 5,420 and 4,250 adherents 
respectively. Among the Baptists were two bodies of Fifth Monarchy 
men, 300 and 600 strong. One of the churches in the list still survives 
in south London and calls itself the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Dr. Whiteley peremptorily denies the claim, and says that it was founded 
in 1672. The record of discipline administered between 1689 and 1699 
in an important congregation, which met in Thames Street but drew its 
members from points as distant as Westminster and Wapping, is creditable 
both in the fewness of the cases and in the spirit in which they were 
treated. There are a number of articles on local history, especially of 
Leicestershire. Such information is of high cumulative value, but it is 
sometimes conveyed in too condensed and too allusive a way, and not 
sufficiently fortified with dates. 


The twenty-sixth volume of the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 
(Leeds, 1920-22) is now complete. The most important of the articles 
contained in it is the report on the excavation of the Roman station at 
Slack, which forms the first of the four parts of the volume. The excava- 
tions were carried out in 1913-15 by Mr. P. W. Dodd and Mr. A. M. Wood- 
ward. Their report, though in some respects disappointing, gives clear 
indications of the general character and the date of the fort. It had an | 
earthen rampart with wooden towers at the angles. The barracks also were 
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for the most part of wood. Its occupation extended over the reigns of 
Domitian and Trajan, but terminated probably early in Hadrian’s reign. 
It has been suggested elsewhere, with great probability, that the building 
of Hadrian’s Wall produced a change in the disposition of troops in Northern 
Britain and the abandonment of certain forts, of which Slack probably 
was one. Two other articles deserve notice. The Rev. C. V. Collier and the 
Rev. H. Lawrance continue their survey of ancient heraldry in Yorkshire 
churches, and the publication of Sir Stephen Glynne’s church notes for 
Yorkshire is brought to a conclusion. Sir Stephen Glynne was an indus- 
trious and very capable student of ecclesiastical architecture, who filled 
many volumes, now at Hawarden, with church notes taken all over the 
country between the years 1825 and 1874. His notes form a useful record 
of the state of our churches before the era of church restoration had set in. 


H. H. E. C. 


The nineteenth volume of the third series of Archaeologia Aeliana 
(Newcastle: Kendal, 1922), prefaced by a report recording the high-water 
mark of membership of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
contains fourteen specimens of their useful and interesting spade-work, 
carried out with the intelligence and minuteness which characterized its 
group of authors. The longest and most important item is the perambula- 
tion of the ‘ Black Dyke ’ for the whole of the thirteen miles of its course 
in an intermittent westerly curve between the South and the North Tyne ; 
this paper, by Mr. G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G., is illustrated by admirable 
sketch-maps and sections. He disposes finally of the ‘Scots Dyke’ of 
Warburton and his followers, and proves that this earthwork is earlier 
than the Roman wall; but his theory that it and the Catrail represent 
a line of defence on which some tribes of the northern Brigantes com- 
promised in resisting Agricola in A.D. 80, though attractive, is probably 
" not susceptible of proof. After this come the accounts of the Saddlers of 
Newcastle by Mr. J. C. Hodgson and of the Mercers of Durham by 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson ; the former contains the longer list of names, 
which will be acceptable to the local genealogist ; but the latter has more 
general interest, since it describes an attempt to keep up a trade-gild by 
fusion, followed by a rapid decline to something less than a benefit society. 
For the rest, there are biographical notices of two late members, the 
Rev. C. E. Adamson, and Mr. R. C. Clephan; very acute notes on the 
old glass in St. John’s, Newcastle, on the shields of Roger Thornton, and 
on the seals of Newcastle, which could hardly have been produced by anp 
one but Mr. C. H. Hunter Blair; scientific investigation of the descent, 
&e., of two manors, Beanly and Harehope, by Mr. J. C. Hodgson; a 
careful survey of the little that is known about Benwell Tower, the peel 
of which remains within the modern residence of the bishops of New- 
castle; interpretations of two newly discovered inscribed stones, an 
altar dedicated to the mysterious ‘ duobus (or deabus) Alaisiagis ’, and 
4 centurial stone from Housesteads; an agreeable ‘reconstruction’ of 
Tynemouth Priory church ; and corrected transcriptions of some deeds 
formerly at St. Andrew’s, Newcastle. In the last item it is worth noting 
that the simple word ‘ armig’o’ was misread in the past by one antiquary 
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as ‘ younger’ and by another as ‘Mungo’. But we must end with a 
caution to some modern antiquary to take warning from such examples. 
There are too many mere misprints in this volume. Most of them do not 
matter; but when one reads (p. 106) of the conventional portion of Tubbury, 
one begins to wonder whether such forms as Oliple (for Shipley) and 
Tytebugto’ (for Titlington) are to be credited to the original document, or 
to the transcriber of it, or only to the printer. H. E. D. B. 


The seventy-fifth volume of the Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society (1922) contains a list of 3423 Broadsides, Ballads, &c., 
printed in Massachusetts between 1639 and 1800, which has been put 
together by Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford. The broadside, which played 
so leading a part in England before the development of the news-sheet 
and newspaper, was seldom used in Massachusetts in the first century of 
its history; nor was the development of illustration by woodcut more 
rapid. It is significant that the greatest activity in the employment of 
broadsides was on the part of the British government ; whilst, owing to 
the use of newspapers, they ceased to have historical interest after 1800. 
The definition of a broadside is not fixed; but, in the present instance, 
it applies ‘to almost any issue of the press which has not a proper title- 
page, whether printed on a single leaf or on a number of leaves, whether 
carrying page numbers and signature-marks or without such usual indica- 
tions of a pamphlet or volume’. The collection has been made with great 
industry and care ; but its historical importance does not seem to be great. 
The value of the volume is enhanced by numerous admirable illustrations, 
facsimiles of Proclamations, &c., and reproductions of woodcuts, some of 
which are very quaint and interesting. H. E. E. 


The sixth volume of the second series of Papers of the American Society 
of Church History (New York: Putnam, 1921), which is slighter than its 
predecessors, contains two full and useful papers, on Christian work 
among the North American Indians in the eighteenth century, by Professor 
E. J. Payson, and on the training of the protestant ministry in the United 
States before the establishment of theological seminaries, by Dr. W. 0. 
Shewmaker. Both are full and learned and contain a good deal that is new ; 
but Dr. Shewmaker, who writes almost as an apologist, lays too much 
stress on the academical training of many of the clergy and conceals, no 
doubt unintentionally, another side of the story which is revealed in the 
much livelier paper on the same subject by Dr. Jesse Johnson in the 
previous volume of the same series. No doubt he wrote too early to 
profit by Dr. Seymour’s work on the Commonwealth church in Ireland, 
where the merits of the American puritans were attested by the number 
invited to take up a work for which a high standard of character and 
intelligeace was demanded by the Cromwellian government. The other 
papers are a sound popular lecture by the president of the Society, Dr. 
Schaff, on the Council of Constance, in which he describes Hallam as 
bishop of Chichester, and a survey of recent Roman Catholic work in 
church history, by Professor P. J. Healy of the university of Washington. 
It is a well-chosen descriptive list of publications, from which the author 
naturally omits his own excellent book on the Valerian persecution. N. 
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